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INTRODUCTION. 



It was in response to the suggestion of one 
Warden of St. Augustine's, and in obedience to the 
bidding of another, that I undertook, now several 
years ago, the honourable and deeply interesting 
task of preparing a history of the College. Hitherto 
only two monographs have been put forth on this 
subject, one by each of those two Wardens ; and 
neither is now purchasable, for both have for a long 
while been out of print, nor have they ever been 
re-issued. 

The earlier one, published as long ago as 1873, 
was written by Dr. Bailey in his own delightfully 
affectionate style, being couched in the form of a 
^'Letter to late Students:* It bears the title of 
" Twenty-five years at St. Augustine's Collegey* being 
a history of the institution from the very first 
origines Collegii down to its first semi-jubilee; 
and besides tracing the course of the inception and 
working-out of the scheme for a missionary college. 
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and the narration of College Annals, it included in 
its contents numerous extracts from letters of Old 
Augustinians, who are thus made to tell in their 
own words the motives and the means that brought 
them to enter as Students, their life in College, and 
their experiences in the mission field. It is a book 
that is dearly treasured by those for whom it was 
primarily written, and has widely fulfilled a fiirther 
purpose of raising up new friends of the cause ; 
and to it I am largely indebted in the effort that I 
have here made, both for the general plan of this 
book and also for the store of information that I 
have been enabled to gather from Dr. Bailey's 
work. 

The other publication is from the able pen of 
Dr. Maclear, who issued it as a handbook at the 
time of the visit of the bishops of the 1888 Lambeth 
Conference, and is entitled, "*S?. Augusline's^ Can- 
terbury^ Its Risey Ruifij and Restoration.** In small 
compass the author sketches the whole history of 
the domus — monastery as well as college, with a 
chapter too on the intervening period when the 
place was alienated to secular uses and afterwards 
lay desolate in its period of decay. Thus, though 
more curtailed than Dr. Bailey's history, this 
embraces a wider field, both touching on the earlier 
period, which he had made no attempt to deal with, 
and also presenting more modem phases, which form 
the later development of the first twenty-five years 
of collegiate history. 
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It will thus be evident that there is scope for a 
further work on the topic of St. Augustine's — a 
work which shall at once be more comprehensive 
than the former one mentioned above, and shall 
also endeavour to present fuller details than the 
latter; a work too which, besides retracing old 
paths, shall put before its readers the fresh results of 
investigations concerning the post-monastic period, 
and shall also take cognizance of the more recent 
history of the College. 

My readers will like to know that the first nine 
chapters of this book were submitted to the late 
Dr. Bailey, and the whole work to the Reverend 
E. R. Orger. No one now alive knows more about 
the early days of the College ; it is therefore no 
small guarantee of the reliability of what is here 
set forth, that my statements, having had the very 
great advantage of being criticized and corrected 
by them, are now given to the world, carrying the 
weight of their authority as well as my own. I feel 
that thereby the value of this history is considerably 
enhanced, and I am most grateful for their kind 
help. To others also I am greatly beholden for 
valuable co-operation, chief among them being 
the present Warden, Dr. Murray, and my sister. 
Miss Boggis of Tavistock, who have most kindly 
read through the proof sheets, and have helped me 
to make the work more accurate both in substance 
and in style than it would otherwise have been. 
For the illustrations I am indebted to the photo- 
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graphic skill of Mr. P. K. P. Bolton, one of the 
Students of the College, and of Mr. A. H. Fry of 
Brighton (plates 4, 5, 1 1 , and 1 2 being from the studio 
of the latter), while Mr. John Newnham, A.R.I.B.A., 
has drawn for me the College coat-of-arms which 
appears on the title-page. 



St. Augustine's College, 

Canterbury. 



St, Mark's Day^ 1907. 



ST. AUGUSTINE'S. 

CHAPTER I. 

St. Augustine's as a Palace. 

The dissolution of St. Augustine's Monastery 
in the summer of 1538 brought to a termination a 
notable career ; for the seedling of Ethelbert and 
Augustine, which had grown and flourished for 
well-nigh a thousand years, was now ruthlessly 
hewn down. Visions of glory did indeed occasion- 
ally hover about the ancient site, albeit for only 
brief periods. But these emanated from secular, 
not religious sources ; and terrible was the contrast 
between St. Augustine's as a monastery and St. 
Augustine's as a palace ; terrible the changes 
whereby the transformation was effected ; terrible 
too the dread consequences — ^for the papal bull, 
fulminated against Henry VIII. by Paul III. in 
December, 1538, pointedly ranks the desecration 
of St. Augustine's with the spoliation of Becket's 
shrine in Canterbury Cathedral as the cause of his 
excommunication of that monarch.* 

• Foreign and Domestic SUte Papers, 1538, Ft. 2, No. 1087. 

A 
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On so rich a prize as the dissolved monas- 
tery doubtless many longing eyes were fixed. 
We are told of one suppliant, Sir Brian Tuke, 
who petitioned Cromwell to move the king in his 
favour, on the plea that the Abbot had usurped 
lands belonging to his family near H3rthe and 
Sandwich.* Henry however found it desirable to 
retain the property in his own possession, as he 
wished to adapt the buildings to serve as a royal 
residence, thus forming a convenient chain with 
his other palaces at Westminster, Greenwich, and 
Rochester. For this purpose the place was handed 
over to James Nedam, surveyor of the king's 
manors; and in less than three months after the 
dissolution workmen were busily occupied in alter- 
ing and pulling down and building up, opening 
out new door-ways and windows, making new 
staircases and chimneys, and especially fitting up 
spacious chambers for the king and the queen, and 
providing stable accommodation. t We are not in- 
formed how long it was before Henry occupied his 
new manor house, but no doubt the first inmate 
would be the unfortunate Anne of Cleves, who 
arrived on December 29th, 1539.+ She had landed 
in England two days before, and was making her 
progress in royal state fi-om Dover to London, being 
met on Barham Down by the Primate, the Bishop 

• Foreign and Domestic State Papers, 1538, R. 2, No. 255, 

t Bodleian MSS., Rawlinsoniani, D., 781. 

X Strickland's Queens of England. 
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of Dover, and other prelates, and a great company 
of gentlemen, who attended her to St. Augustine's. 
Here she was lodged for one night, going on next 
day towards Rochester, where occurred the un- 
happy meeting of the bride and bridegroom elect. 

Besides the actual precincts of the monastery 
the king kept in his own possession the old park on 
St. Martin's Hill. This he enlarged by the addi- 
tion of certain lands adjoining, which he acquired 
by purchase, and, being stocked with deer, the 
domain was known as the New Park.* As for the 
various properties which had been owned by the 
Abbot and monks elsewhere within or around the 
city, these were granted to the mayor and corpor- 
ation, who thus became possessed of the Abbot's 
Mill and 98 tenements of the annual value of 
£25 I2S. 7^., for which they were only required 
to pay to the king the sum of ;^2 15s. 2jd. a year.t 

A considerable benefit too accrued to the city 
and also to private individuals, for many of the 
ancient abbey buildings were found to be of little 
service for the palace, and therefore the greater 
part of the old St. Augustine's was demolished ; 
and in order to get rid of the stones and rubbish, 
free leave was given to the inhabitants of Canter- 
bury to come and help themselves. At first the 
only expense incurred besides cartage was a trifle 
given to the keeper of the gate, but after a while 

• Hasted, Vol. nr., p. 661. 
t Bunce's City Records, Vol. i., pp. i66, 169. 
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we find that a charge of two pence a load was 
levied, and there is mention of two men being paid 
six pence a day by the mayor and commonalty 
for digging stones for the city's use.* The State 
Papers W Henry VIII. give us some indication 
of the nature of the destruction wrought on the 
site, for from those documents we find that in 1541 
considerable j}efensive works were being erected 
at Calais, and it was found worth while to fetch 
disused stones all the way from St. Augustine's 
for the strengthening of this great fortress beyond 
the sea.t 

We have no means of ascertaining exactly 
which portions of the monastery were thus des- 
troyed during the reign of Henry VIII., but we 
do know that the great church was one of the 
first to go, for at the beginning of the year 1542 
workmen were employed in melting lead which 
had been " takyn downe from the Churche of sent 
Austens and other places thereof." One large pit 
and nine smaller ones were dug for this purpose, 
and when the lead had been cast, weighed, and 
marked, it was carried off — ^to the enormous amount 
of 44 tons — to Rochester to be utilized on the house 
that was being built for the king in that city.J 

Active preparations at the palace were going 
on at that time, for the king and his lords were 

• Bunce*s City Records, Vol. i., p. 169. 
t State Papers, Vol. xvi., No. 877, 12 19. 
% Bodleian MSS., Rawlinsoniani, D., 809. 
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expected at Canterbury, and repairs were needed 
so that the place might be fit for the reception 
of the court, mention being made of the king's 
lodgings, the great chamber next to the Grreat 
Hall, the great kitchen, the king's privy kitchen, 
the king's stable, and the vaults (probably the 
undercroft beneath the Great Hall). We read also 
of the rebuilding of a wall enclosing the king's 
garden, as it had been broken down by •• y« fawyll 
of y^ great stepul " and " y^ fawylle of y« Chapelle 
of y* Chamelle howse." The steeple is described 
as having been "to the east side of the church," 
and as having fallen over into the king's garden 
and on to its wall; and therefore this can only 
have been the campanile, or detached bell-tower, 
which stood to the south-east of the church, close 
to the high road. We know that it had needed 
repair or even rebuilding not very long before, 
for divers legatees had bequeathed money for this 
purpose between 1461 and 15 16, though how their 
benefactions were expended we are not told : per- 
haps we may infer that the monks had had to be 
content with merely shoring it up, when really it 
ought to have been rebuilt, which would account 
for the reference to " y« i j great butterassys " 
that fell with the tower. Anyhow it was a big 
business to break up the massive stones and carry 
them away, and to clear out the rubbish from the 
garden, and to set up again the ruined walls : the 
work lasted for three months and a half, although 
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at one time more than forty hands were employed 
on the job.* 

It was many years before the task of demol- 
ishing the old buildings and the disposal of the 
material was finished, and even in the last year 
of the reign of Edward VI. there were still piles 
of ddbris and rubbish lying about in the precincts, 
and being sold by the load ; and this material was 
chiefly the spoils of the abbey church, for we have 
particular mention of the stone work of the south 
aisle and of the crypt, and of windows, pillars, cor- 
bels, and broken grave stones. It seems probable 
indeed that by this time nothing of the church 
remained save the north wall of the nave and 
the two western towers, the main entrance between 
them being carefully walled up. Builders' accounts 
prove that of the other portions of the monastery 
there were still in existence at least the Great 
Hall with its undercroft beneath and its staircase 
on the north, a large room known as the wardrobe 
chamber — apparently the abbot's camera at the 
south end of the Great Hall, the great stone 
kitchen, and the western side of the cloister ; but 
the chapter house, the refectory, the dormitory, 
the infirmary hall and chapel, we hear of no more, 
and perhaps all had vanished, their very stones 
being deported and put to secular uses. 

One would think that the hand of the spoliator 
would be stayed in the next reign, and indeed, 

* Bodleian MSS.» Rawlmsoniani, D., 781. 
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though there is no evidence that he ever resided 
there, the State Papers prove that Queen Mary 
bestowed St. Augustine's on Cardinal Pole for 
his life;* at whose decease on the day after that 
of his royal mistress the property reverted to the 
crown.t 

A few years later (1564) the estate was granted 
by Queen Elizabeth to William Brook, Lord Cob- 
ham, who was afterwards her Lord Chamberlain, 
and also a local magnate holding office as Lord 
Lieutenant of Kent, Constable of Dover Castle, 
and Lord Warden of the Cinque Ports.J During 
his ownership, in 1573, her majesty, whilst on a 
progress that she was making through Kent, 
visited Canterbury, and was lodged for a fortnight 
at St. Augustine's. She arrived in the city on 
September 3rd at about three in the afternoon, 
and proceeded at once to the Cathedral, where 
she was received with great formality by the 
Primate and other Bishops with the Dean and 
Chapter, and conducted to her place near the 
altar. At the conclusion of Evensong, with a 
canopy borne over her by four knights, she was 
escorted by the Archbishop and the Mayor and 
Corporation through the crowded streets to St. 
Augustine's, which was still spoken of as "her 
palace." Here she occupied the large chamber 

* Grant in Record Office. 

t Sute Papers of 1558, No. 25, and 1559, No. 14. 

% Bunce's City Records. Strype's Annals and Memorials. 
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in the entrance gateway as her bed-room ; but 
the building was not spacious enough to receive 
all her retinue, so her high officials were the 
guests of the Dean and Canons in the Cathedral 
precincts.* 

On each Sunday she attended service in the 
Cathedral ; and on Monday, September 7th, it 
being her fortieth birthday, she and all her court 
were entertained with lavish splendour by the 
Archbishop at his palace. The banquet was fixed 
for the exact time of her birth— between one and 
two o'clock, and her majesty was seated on an 
ancient marble throne, draped in cloth of gold, 
and set beneath a costly gilded canopy, the hall 
being filled with notabilities from far and near. 
At the conclusion of the meal the tables were 
removed, and the ladies and gentlemen indulged 
in music and dancing, while the Queen discussed 
matters of state with the French ambassador, 
until nightfall warned her that it was time to 
retire to St. Augustine's. Before taking her leave 
she expressed to her host her extreme gratification 
at the magnificence of the entertainment — ^and 
well she might, for that fortnight's hospitality 
cost Archbishop Parker considerably more than 
£2000. 

Lord Cobham died in 1596, and was succeeded 
both in the title and in the ownership of St. 
Augustine's by his son Henry. But the new 

• Bunce*s City Records, Vol. i., p. 194. 
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lord, after signing James' accession proclamation, 
foolishly threw in his lot with the promoters of 
the Main Plot, and lost his lands, though his 
life was spared.* The estate however did not 
pass away entirely from his family, for his sister 
Elizabeth's husband, Robert Cecil, Lord Essenden, 
Viscoimt and afterwards Earl of Salisbury, in 1605 
obtained a grant of St. Augustine's at an annual 
rental oi £20 13s. 4d.t Lord Salisbury enjoyed but 
a brief tenure of the property, for he died in 161 2, 
after which Edward, Lord Wotton, became posses- 
sor of the Palace, and used it as his country house. 
It was during his occupancy, in 16 18, that ftirther 
spoliations were permitted on the site of the mon- 
astery, for James I. granted letters patent to 
certain persons to make search for hidden treasure 
of all kinds in any of the dissolved religious 
houses within his realm. They had licence at any 
time during the ensuing seven years to enter the 
grounds of any such estate, having first come to 
an agreement with the owners or occupiers — who 
however could not reftise them entrance — and to 
dig anywhere that they might think fit, it being 
stipulated that one half of all such treasure trove 
should be delivered up to the crown. Armed with 
this authority searchers for lucre visited St. Augus- 
tine's, and turned up the soil among the ruins of 
the abbey — with what result is not known, but 

• Die. of Nat. Biog. 
•*• Gnuit in Record Office. Stxype's Annals and Memorials. 
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certainly there was very little left to reward the 
picks of the twentieth century excavators.* Pos- 
sibly there may be some connection between this 
quest and an entry in the city records for the 
year 1621: — "Paid 40*- for carrying 180 loads of 
stones from the Palace to the Hospital and else- 
where, and the like sum to two men for digging 
out those stones." t 

But Lord Wotton's tenancy is marked by a 
much more notable event than that, for to him 
and to Lady Wotton fell the honour of acting as 
hosts to a royal bride and bridegroom. The mar- 
riage ceremony of Charles I. and Henrietta Maria, 
daughter of Henri IV., had been performed at 
Paris on May nth, 1625, the Duke of Chevreuse 
officiating as proxy for the King of England; 
almost immediately after which there arrived the 
Duke of Buckingham to conduct the Queen of 
England to her new home. There was consider- 
able delay, however, in their setting-out, owing to 
sickness and other causes ; so that it was not till 
the morning of June 12th that the sound of cannon, 
wafted across the Channel by a favourable wind, 
assured expectant Englishmen that their royal mis- 
tress had set sail from Boulogne. Attended by the 
whole English fleet she made a good passage, 
landed at seven the same evening, and slept that 
night in Dover Castle. Meanwhile her eager 

• Hasted, Vol. IV., p. 659. 
t Bunce*s City Records, Vol. i., p. 220. 
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spouse had been making elaborate preparations 
for her coming. A fortnight before he had travel- 
led down from London to Canterbury, where he 
was the guest of Lord Wotton at St. Augustine's, 
while the lords and ladies of his court were quar- 
tered at various houses in the city, meals being 
provided for them at his Majesty's expense at the 
Archbishop's palace. Then there arrived the royal 
coaches to the number of thirty-two, as well as 
numerous carts and post-horses frt>m the country ; 
and the confiision that they caused, owing to the 
lack of definite directions, was extraordinary. 
Charles himself soon removed to Dover to see that 
fitting accommodation was provided for his bride, 
and at first he purposed remaining there to receive 
her; but afterwards with delicate thoughtfiilness 
he decided to allow her time to recover from her 
sea voyage before greeting her, and he returned 
to Canterbury. The king had not many days to 
wait before the jo3rfiil news was conveyed to him — 
within 36 minutes of her stepping ashore; and 
next morning he lost no time in riding over to 
Dover Castle, where after the happiest of meetings 
they dined together, and then set off for Canter- 
bury. On Barham Down they were met by the 
lords and ladies of the court, who came out thus 
far to pay their devoirs and were accorded a 
gracious reception ; and thus they were escorted 
to St. Augustine's, the first night of their honey- 
moon being spent in the Gateway chamber. The 
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next day they remo%'ed to Cobham near Rochester, 
thence to Gravesend, and on the i6th, amidst the 
thunder of great ordnance from the shipping, they 
entered the capital.* 

Lord Wotton died in the following year, and 
was succeeded by his son Thomas, Lord Wotton, 
who however only lived till 1630. This Thomas 
left no son to succeed to his title and inherit his 
estates ; so his widow Mary, who was a member 
of the Throckmorton family, continued to reside at 
St. Augustine's till her death in 1658. It was 
from her that the mansion took its name of * Lady 
Wotton's Palace,' and the space before the gate- 
way that of * Lady Wotton's (or Wootton's) Grreen,' 
which it still bears. She too had the honour of 
entertaining their Majesties in her house, for in 
February, 1642, King Charles accompanied his 
wife and his daughter Mary as far as Dover to 
speed them on their way to Holland, and the royal 
party were received en route at St. Augustine's.t 

The ostensible reason for the queen's journey 
was the safe conduct of the Princess Royal to her 
bridegroom elect, the Prince of Orange, the real 
object being the selling of some of the crown jewels 
in order to provide the King with ready money. 
But it had been intimated to her that Parlia- 
ment would interfere to prevent her going abroad, 

• Bunce's City Records, Vol. i., p. 221. Acta Regia by R. de Thoyras, 
p. 548. Strickland's Queens of England, 
t Bunce*s City Records, Vol. i., p. 234. 
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if she did not contrive to influence her husband 
with regard to a certain political matter. Thus 
this visit was one of some importance in English 
history, for it was during his stay at St. Augus- 
tine's that Charles was at last induced, chiefly 
through the persuasions of Henrietta Maria, to 
give his assent to the Act of Parliament — passed 
almost unanimously by the Commons — which was 
to exclude the bishops from sitting as peers in the 
House of Lords.* The fact is recorded by more 
sober historians, but by none with such piquancy 
as by the Reverend Richard Culmer, the Puritan 
Vicar of Minster in Thanet (the notorious "Blue 
Dick " of Canterbury Cathedral), who thus gloated 
over what he fondly imagined to be the death- 
blow of episcopacy. "The Kings Majesty casually 
passing through Canterbury, in his Journey with 
the Queene to Dover, staying a litle at Canter- 
bury, did at Canterbury, and no where else in all 
England, signe the Bill against the Votes of 
Bishops in Parliament, which Act threw doune 
our Lofty Lordly Prelates from the Pinacle of 
their ambition. And this Bill was not onely signed 
at Canterbury, where the Armes of the Primat, or 
prime Prelat of al England were so demolished in 
the Metropolitan Cathedral, or prime Seat, or 
Throne of the Beast, called a Cathedrall : but 
(which is most observable) it was signed at a 

• Collier's Ecdes. Hist., Vol. viii., p. 243. Fuller's Church History, 
Book II., Sec. 4. Clarendon's Life, Part 2, p. 115. 
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ruined Abbey adjo3ming to that Cathedrall. And 
that Abbey, in which the very first Bill, and Act 
of Parliament against Bishops was signed by his 
Majesty, was the Abbey of Austin the Monke, who 
was the very first Arch-Bishop of Canterbury that 
ever was, and a most superstitious persecutor, and 
bloudy Incendiary of Church and State, which is 
recorded to his Litle Laud ; and was buried at 
Canterbury, in that Abbey, where Episcopacy it 
self hath now received a deadly wound, by the 
Royall assent to that Bill." ♦ 

Lady Wotton would seem to have lived on 
good terms with the city authorities, if we may 
judge by entries in the civic records of fat bucks 
presented by her from time to time.t But she came 
under the ban of Parliament for being a Roman 
Catholic; and by their orders, so early as 1641, 
fourteen pikes were seized in her house, and re- 
moved to the Guildhall, where most of them are 
still to be seen.J Later on during the Civil War 
the place was attacked and taken by the Parlia- 
mentarians ; her goods, to the value of ^330, were 
taken away and sold; by the authority of the 
mayor a large painting of * the Passion of Christ,' 
worth £20^ was removed and publicly burnt ; and 
her estate was sequestrated, one third of the annual 
proceeds (;£50o) being granted her for her support. 

• Cathedral Newes from Canterbury. 

t Brent, p. 76. 

X Bunce's City Records, Vol. i, p. 234. Hasted, Vol. iv., p. 662. 
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After this lady's death in 1658 St. Augustine's 
was the property of the Hales family for a century 
and a half; for as she left no sons, the Wotton 
estates were divided into four shares for the four 
daughters. The youngest of these, Anne, had 
married Edward Hales of Woodchurch, afterwards 
Sir Edward Hales, Baronet ; and though she had 
died four years before, he received her portion of 
the lands, which included the abbey precincts, the 
Old Park, and the North Holmes, all of which had 
belonged to the monastery in old times. 

At the Restoration St. Augustine's for the 
fourth and last time served as a royal residence, 
receiving within its walls King Charles II. and his 
brothers, James, Duke of York, and Henry, Duke 
of Gloucester, who rested here for three nights on 
their way to London. It was May 25th, 1660, 
when they landed at Dover : and after very brief 
delay his Majesty set out in a coach towards 
Canterbury, accompanied by the two princes and 
Greneral Monk. On Barham Down were several 
troops of horse and also some Kentish regiments 
of foot drawn up to receive him, as well as a great 
concourse of people. Here he quitted his carriage 
and rode in the midst of the troops to the city, 
being welcomed in the suburbs by the Mayor and 
Corporation, who presented an address and also— 
what would be much more gratifying to the gay 
monarch— a gold cup worth £200 on behalf of 
the citizens. St. Augustine's had been fitted up 
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for his lodging, partly at the expense of the 
city; and thither, through streets hung with gar- 
lands and strewn with flowers, he was escorted 
by the Mayor, who carried the sword of state 
before him. On the next day. May 26th, the 
king conferred knighthood and other honours on 
certain of his faithful adherents ; on the 27th, 
being Sunday, he attended morning service in 
the Cathedral, and made appointments to various 
high offices ; and on the Monday set out for the 
capital, breaking his journey for one night at 
the Duke of Richmond's at Cobham Hall near 
Rochester.* 

After this episode the history of St. Augus- 
tine's lapses into obscurity. Concerning the place 
itself scarcely any tidings can be rescued from the 
records of the past for several generations; and 
though the estate was passed on in the Hales 
family from father to son in unbroken succession, 
the owners went to live elsewhere in the parish 
of St. Stephen's, Hackington, leaving their his- 
toric mansion to fall piece by piece into decay. 
And thus, no longer a monastery, and never more 
a palace, this royal and religious foundation, still 
consecrated by holy memories, and still retaining 
some glamour of worldly fame, enters upon the 
period of its saddest desolation, its deepest degra- 
dation. 

• Bunce's City Records, Vol., i, p. 345. 



CHAPTER II. 
Period of Desolation. 

The oldest reliable picture extant that shows us 
the remains of St. Augustine's Monastery is John- 
son's bird's-eye-view or " Prospect of y« Reliques 
of the Abbey of S* Austin " taken from the tower 
of the Cathedral. From this we gather that in 
1655 there were still standing the two gateways, 
the Grreat Hall with its external stone staircase, 
the guest hall with adjoining rooms, and the wing 
which was formerly the Abbot's Lodge, between 
the Great Hall and the Church. All these appear 
to be intact and in good condition, as well as St. 
Ethelbert's Tower, but the rest of the Church has 
disappeared, save for the north wall of the nave 
and a mass of detached masonry which was evi- 
dently a fragment of the south-western tower. 

Our next authority, Stukeley, proves con- 
clusively that by 1722 nearly one half— the northern 
side — of St. Ethelbert's Tower had gone. His 
description of the gradual decay of this fine 
example of Norman architecture, and of the 
vandalism that was in progress, is sad reading 
for the archaeologist. He says: — "All the whole 
stones and pillars about it are skinn'd ofip as far 
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as they can reach, and every year a buttress, a 
side of an arch or the like, passes sub hasta. Under 
St. Ethelbert's tower is the porch, the arch'd roof 
is left, but ready to fall, the pavement is gone. 
The adjacent close is full of religious ruins and 
foundations, one great part tum'd into a stable 
near the almery. All over they are busy in 
pulling it up to sell the stones, which generally 
pays the rent."* It is also quite evident from 
Stukeley's illustrations that the Grreat Hall and 
the range of rooms between it and the church had ere 
this been demolished, for only some fragments of 
walling are left. The east window of the Abbot's 
Chapel however still retained its beautiful five- 
light tracery, which was also in situ in 1735, the 
time of the publication of the Bucks' view ; but 
by 1785 the tracery had disappeared,! and the 
window space looks forlornly empty in the various 
prints, until its gabled top too fell in. 

Before the end of the century a portion of the 
ancient precinct was alienated, for a movement 
having been set on foot in favour of starting a 
general hospital for the city and country, Sir 
Edward Hales was induced to sell for the purpose 
a strip of ground lying between the site of the 
abbey church and the Sandwich road. It was a 
strange locality to select for a hospital, for not 
only is the situation a low one, but the ground is 

* Itinerarium Curiosum, p. 1 16. 
t J. Carter's Specimens of Gothic Architectnre. 
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part of the ancient cemetery, where previous to 
the dissolution the citizens for many centuries had 
been accustomed to bury their dead. Grreat quan- 
tities of human bones as well as stone coffins were 
disinterred when the foundations were dug in 1791, 
and the same has been the case again whenever the 
soil there has been disturbed. As soon as the hospi- 
tal was finished and opened — in 1793 — a successful 
effort was made to remove a relic of the old abbey, 
a massive block of flint and rubble, some thirty 
feet high, which had once formed part of a comer 
of the south- western tower of the church, but had 
fallen away from the main building, and had for 
generations remained poised in a threatening atti- 
tude, as if ready to topple over. As it stood near 
the hospital it was thought advisable to take it 
away ; but so solid was the work of the Norman 
builders, and so enormous was the mass of 
masonry, that 200 men were employed on the 
job, and 500 cart-loads of ddbris were removed.* 
Whether some of that material was utilized for 
the erection of Hales' Place at Hackingfton is not 
clear ; but it was about this time that Sir Edward 
Hales built his new mansion there, and Brent is 
our authority for saying that he found St. Augus- 
tine's a useful quarry to supply him with stone. 
This new mansion was large and pretentious, and 
cost immense sums of money; and though the 
Haleses were a wealthy family, this and other 

• Ireland's History of Kent, p. 379. 
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causes so crippled their resources that after the 
death of Sir Edward, the 5th Baronet, in 1802, 
an Act of Parliament was passed to enable his 
son, Sir Edward, to sell under the direction of the 
High Court of Chancery part of his great estates ; 
and as a consequence the Augustinian property, 
divided into 32 lots, was put up for sale by auction 
in 1804 and 1805. Thus the ancient precinct was 
dismembered and sold to different purchasers, the 
principal lot, comprising the Great Gateway and 
Hall with an acre and a half of land, going to one 
John Hill, a brewer, for ;£i750, while the Ceme- 
tery Gateway with garden behind was bought by 
William Goldfinch for ;£i050. 

Long before this however that once sacred site 
had fallen on evil times, and been desecrated by 
base uses. As early as 1776 we find it mentioned 
that "this vast enclosure is now converted into 
a Bowling-green, Pasture grounds. Orchards, 
Gardens, and Nurseries ; " * and three years later 
Gostling tells us that the buildings were then let 
to a publican, who had converted the dwelling- 
house into a tavern with a brewery adjoining, 
and catered for his customers' amusement by 
turning the Great Gateway chamber into a cock- 
pit, and providing a bowling-green in the Grreat 
Court, and a fives-court on the north of the Church 
wall with a skittle-ground close by.t The sale of 

• Seymour's Survey of Kent, p. 193. 
t Gostling*s Walks in Canterbury, 3rd cditioD, pp. 38-39. 
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the Hales property early in the following century 
rather facilitated than hindered the industry, for 
the brewer and publican, John Hills, now became 
owner instead of tenant ; and the condition of St. 
Augustine's continued unaltered for many years, 
the most noteworthy changes being that the 
brewing business was taken on by one of the 
appropriate name of Beer, and that the capabilities 
of the grounds as a place of public amusement 
were in course of time greatly developed. 

Interesting illustrations of this are contained 
in two programmes or playbills of 1820 and 1836, 
the first of which runs as follows : — 

PROMENADE & FIRE WORKS. 
By particular desire of several Ladies & Gentlemen, 

Mr. Quantrell 
Respectfully informs the Ladies and Gentlemen of 
Canterbury, its Vicinity, the Ofiicers of the Army, 
and the Public in general, that he intends to ex- 
hibit in the 
Fives Court, 
at 
Mr. Austen's, Lady Wootton's Green, 
Canterbury, 
(if the weather permits,) 
On Monday Evening, Aug. 7, 1820, 
an entirely new and splendid display of brilliant and 
Chinese 
FIRE WORKS. 
The Bowling Green will be illuminated, and a Band 
of Music will attend, and perform a Concert of Music 
during the Evening. 
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Description of the Fire- Works. 

1. Four Rockets with Stars. 

2. A Bengal Light with a Mine of Serpents. 

3. A large Jarb of Chinese Fire, forming a Wheat Sheaf, with Silver 

Flowers. 

4. A Pyramid of Roman Candles— changes to the Wheel of Boreas, 

representing the gnstfal Winds of the Heathen Deity. 
• ••••• 

24. A Representation of Storming a Fort, with Roman Candles, Pot- 

de-Brins, de Volants, d*Aigretts, &c. 

25. To conclude with a Balloon of Stars and Rockets. 

Admittance One Shilling. 
The Concert will commence at Eight o'clock, and 
the Fire- Works will be displayed at Nine. A Rocket 
will be Fired as a Signal before the Exhibition 

begins. 

N.B. — If any Person or Persons shall be detected 

in breaking the Fences they will be Prosecuted as 

the Law directs. 



The second placard indicates an effort on even a 
more pretentious scale, and it is not surprising that 
a local author, writing his recollections of those 
times, should describe how "fireworks, balloons^ 
and the Blondin of those days, attracted crowds of 
Canterbury lads and lasses, and the old people as 
well."* This is the form in which the later adver- 
tisement was couched : — 

Old Palace Gardens, 

Canterbury. 

Mr. Stanmore, 

(Late of the Canterbury Theatre), 

Begs most Respectfully to inform the inhabitants 

* Passages from the Auto-biography of a Man of Kent, R. F. Stanley, 

P-49. 
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of Canterbury and its Vicinity, that the above 
Gardens will Open under his direction, 
On Tuesday, July 5th, 1836, 
And will continue open Every 
Tuesday & Thursday Evenings, 
During the Season, upon the principle of the 
Royal Gardens, Vauxhall, 
And trusts the entertainments will give that satis- 
faction, and meet with the support, it will be his 
study to deserve. The beauty of the Gardens are 
known to all, and their appearance will be highly 
imposing when 
Illuminated 
with nearly 
2000 Variegated Lamps. 
The 
CONCERT 
Will take place in the Spacious Orchestra erected 
in the Gardens, for which 
Miss Mears, 

(Of the Theatres Royal, Covent Garden and Druiy Lane), 

and 

Mr. Warren, 

(Late of the Royal Gardens, Vauxhall), 

And several Other Professional Persons are Engaged. 
A part of the Gardens will be appropriated to 
Dancing, 
And will be open to the Public Without Extra 
Charge, and for which 
A Full Quadrille Band is Engaged. 
Mr. Stanmore is making arrangements with numer- 
ous performers for 
Singing, Dancing, 
Slack & Tight Rope Dancing, 
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Gryxnnastic Exercises, 

And every kind of Amusement suitable for Gardens. 

Also with 

Mr. Fenwick, 

The Celebrated Artist in 

FIREWORKS, 

Who will have the honor of Firing during the 

Season, of which due notice will be given. 
Admission, is. each person; Children, under 12 

years of age, Half-price. 

Gardens open at Half-past Seven ; Performance to 

commence at Eight ©'Clock precisely. 

How terrible the descent— that the spot hallow- 
ed by St. Augustine should be thus degraded ! what 
a secularization of the ground where still slept 
the bodies of sainted archbishops and abbots and 
kings ! and almost sadder yet that there was no 
attempt at rescue, no word of protest, but appar- 
ently " my people love to have it so." 

Destruction and decay were to achieve even 
one more signal triumph over the wasted remains 
of that once stately abbey, ere their progress was 
to be at last arrested. When viewed from a dis- 
tance the most prominent edifice in Canterbuiy, 
next after the Cathedral, was St. Ethelbert's 
Tower at St. Augustine's ; and a nearer acquain- 
tance with it would only serve to enhance one's 
admiration for this exquisite example of Norman 
architecture. It was a hundred feet high, built 
in six stories, with massive square turrets termin- 
ating in octagonal angle tops on the west side, 
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and was richly ornamented with arcading and 
interlacing round-headed arches. Inside the base- 
ment was vaulted about 25 feet from the ground, 
and was 16 feet square, and there are said to have 
been newel staircases in the two northern comers. 
For ages the tower had been in a mutilated con- 
dition, since the whole of the northern side had 
fallen more than a century before, and careful 
observers were aware that the remainder was in 
an unsafe state ; for a fissure in the southern face 
had detached the south-western portion from the 
eastern side, so that the two merely abutted on 
one another without being really united. As early as 
1765 an attempt had been made to raze the structure 
in order to utilize the materials for building pur- 
poses, and labourers were set to pick it to pieces, 
starting from the top ; but so solid was the 
masonry that the project was abandoned as 
being too expensive.* But where man had failed, 
time and the elements of nature proved their 
power ; for the inhabitants of that part of Can- 
terbury were terribly alarmed at five o'clock on 
the morning of October i6th, 1822, when with a 
tremendous crash the whole south-western part of 
the tower fell to the ground. The eastern face, 
though totally unsupported, still remained firm, 
and proved its stability by resisting all efforts to 
draw it down by ropes and pulleys. It was there- 
fore determined to attack it with a beam of timber 

• J. Carter's Specimeos of Gothic Architecture, Vol. 11., p. 23. 
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swung as a battering-ram, and by this means after 
three days' labour — ^for the wall was seven or eight 
feet thick — the remainder of this beautiful fabric 
was reduced to a heap of ruins on October 24th.* 
Contemporary opinion emphatically declared that 
the demolition was quite unnecessary, and doubt- 
less this was true ; but, if we may judge by 
George Cooper's drawing of the surviving rem- 
nant, '^ taken the day previous to its being utterly 
demolished," we can hardly believe that so slender 
and top-heavy a piece of masonry would for very 
long have survived ; and it is worth while noting — 
for the case has been greatly exaggerated — ^that a 
charge of vandalism can only be preferred with 
respect to a comparatively small part of the tower, 
and not the whole. 

As some set-off against so g^eat and irre- 
parable a loss, it is a consolation to find a historian 
of the day t commenting on the excellent repair in 
which Mr. Beer kept Fyndon's magnificent gate- 
way, and to notice that in the city some real 
anxiety was evinced for the preservation of these 
ancient buildings. For this our authority is Mr. 
John Brent, who informs us that the gateway was 
"partially repaired through the efforts of a few 
public-spirited individuals and some of the leading 
members of the Canterbury Literary Institution. 
* Pull it down, and sell the materials,' was the cry, 

* Kentish Gazette, Oct. i8, 22, and 25. 
t Ireland's History of Kent, p. 248. 
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as in the case of a less important structure — St. 
George's Gate. Happily, however, for the honour 
of the city this act of spoliation was averted."* 

• Canterbury in the Olden Time, p. 270. 



CHAPTER III. 

The Missionary Zeal of Edward Coleridge. 

In the early years of the reign of Queen Victoria 
the foreign dominions of the British Empire were 
—except in South Africa and Burma— but little in- 
ferior in extent to what they are at the present time. 
Those vast regions in the antipodes and in the 
far north-west were already ours, and though they 
were even more sparsely populated by whites than 
is the case now, the native subjects of the English 
crown had in point of numbers a greater claim on 
the responsibility of the powers at home. But 
whatever might be the response of the British 
Government to this claim, it must be confessed 
that England's Church was making a very inade- 
quate effort either to supply the ministrations of 
religion to her own sons and daughters abroad 
or to convert the heathen to her most holy faith. 
Prior to 1842 we had only twelve bishops beyond 
the seas : for the whole of Canada and Newfound- 
land there were but four, the West Indies had two, 
the three hundred millions of India were distri- 
buted in three dioceses, while Australia and New 
Zealand had one bishop apiece. The Church's 
organization had not yet been developed in Cape 
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Colony, or Natal, or Guiana, or Tasmania; nor 
had she yet extended her system to the teeming 
heathen populations of Africa or China or Japan 
or the islands of the sea. The home Church 
vfas indeed awakening from the lethargy of the 
eighteenth century, the Oxford Movement had 
breathed life into the dry bones of the Anglican 
Establishment, but as yet the noise and the 
shaking were confined within the bounds of her 
own lands. The quickening had raised up an 
exceeding g^eat army in England, but men had 
still to realize their spiritual duty to their brethren 
abroad. 

This was perhaps the period when the pros- 
perity of the Society for the Propagation of the 
Gospel was at its lowest ebb, and the Bishop of 
London declared that the Society was then "in 
immediate danger of bankruptcy."* The Church 
Missionary Society, while making noble efforts for 
the conversion of the heathen, was more limited 
in its scope than its sister foundation, as its 
constitution precludes it from ministering to our 
colonials. And the opinion of many men of that 
period is reflected in the words of a well-educated 
gentleman of the day, who answered an appeal 
for aid towards missionary effort by the reply, 
" God has placed you on a plot of ground, and you 
are to till and render that productive before you 
subscribe to reclaim a distant moor. I would far 

♦ Letter to E. Coleridge, July 19th, 1843. 
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rather do what I can, and exert what influence I 
have, to christianize England, than evangelize the 
world."* 

But yet the need was felt, the duty was recog- 
nized, by some few faithful men. "I mentioned 
to the Bishop of London once at Fulham," wrote 
Bishop Broughton in 1837, "my persuasion that 
there was still wanting within the Church of Eng- 
land an institution for rearing up clergymen for 
the Colonies." Both Bishop Bagot of Oxford and 
Mr. Beresford Hope stated in 1843 that such an 
idea had for long had a place in their own minds, 
and " its eflfectual entertainment," writes the latter, 
"seems to be indispensable to the well-being of 
the Church."t The Reverend Charles Marriott too, 
at that time Sub-Dean of Oriel, had a design for 
starting at Oxford a missionary college for the 
Colonies, his object being to provide training for 
candidates who would be content to live by strict 
rule and in a very homely and simple manner, 
pecuniary assistance being found for them, if neces- 
sary.j: And a definite scheme was even brought 
before the Heads of Houses at Oxford by Dr. 
Cotton, Provost of Worcester, who proposed to 
found a missionary college at Oxford in partial 
connection with the University. But Dr. Cotton's 
proposal, though* approved by the Primate and 

♦ Letter of J. D. Coleridge, March 9th, 1843. 

t Letter, Febmary 19th, 1843. 
I fiurgon's Lives of Twelve Good Men, p. 187. 
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the Bishop of London, failed to gain a majority 
at the meeting of the Board ; Bishop Broughton 
had to confess concerning his suggestion that the 
Bishop of London " gave me no encouragement to 
think such a proposal could be brought to accom- 
plishment, nor indeed could I very readily suggest 
whence the funds were to be derived;" and the 
others' ideas never took any definite shape, or at 
least did not become faits accomplts. 

Meanwhile the Church abroad was making 
what efforts she could to supply herself with clergy. 
Bishop's College, Calcutta, had been successfully 
established for some years ; in New Zealand Bishop 
Selwyn was founding a Theological College at the 
Waimate ; and a start in the same direction was 
being made in Australia. But the Colonies were 
still in their infancy ; there was as yet scarcely any 
provision for even secular education ; the average 
settler was not a man calculated to take kindly to 
literary pursuits ; and for a while at least bishops 
would have to turn to England for a supply of 
cultured and well-trained clergy to work their 
dioceses. One man there was who realized all 
this, and not only grasped the situation but set 
himself to the task of supplying the need, and that 
man was the Reverend Edward Coleridge. 

A scion of an ancient and honourable Devon- 
shire family, Mr. Coleridge was bom at Ottery St. 
Mary on May nth, 1800, and enjoyed the advan- 
tages of an education at Eton and at Oxford, 
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graduating at Corpus and afterwards gaining a 
fellowship at Exeter College. The history of his 
life is a particularly uneventful one, for at the age 
of 24 he returned to his old school, where with 
singular whole-heartedness and sympathy he gave 
himself up to his duties as a member of the 
teaching staff for 33 years, and then retired with 
a fellowship to end his days as Vicar of the 
country parish of Mapledurham near Reading. 
But both his birth and his official position secured 
for him a wide-spread connection with the in- 
fluential and the wealthy, a connection which 
his winning personality, his deep enthusiasm, his 
tenacity of purpose, enabled him to use to good 
effect. A man naturally religious and devout 
and self-sacrificing, his spiritual life was quickened 
by the noble and holy examples of his elder 
brother. Justice Coleridge, his sister. Lady Pat- 
teson, and his brother-in-law, Justice Patteson. 
But more than this, his friendships extended his 
affection to foreign lands, and compelled him to 
interest himself in the Colonial Church ; for his 
" dear and revered friend," William Grant Brough- 
ton, became the first Bishop of Australia in 1836, 
and five years later George Augustus Selwyn, 
" my most dear of all dear fnends," set out to take 
charge of the newly constituted diocese of New 
Zealand. These two friendships seem to have been 
the determining factor which decided the channel 
into which his beneficence was to flow ; they were 
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the magnet which constantly attracted his devoted 
interest to aid the Colonial Church ; they supplied 
the enthusiasm which called forth the generosity 
both of himself and of those whom he was able to 
influence. And as tangible proof of the value of 
his efforts we find Bishop Selwyn acknowledging 
the receipt of ;^20oo collected by Mr. Coleridge for 
his church buildings at the Waimate and at 
Auckland ; while it is recorded that the same bene- 
factor of the Church obtained fi-om one munificent 
donor (the Baroness Burdett Coutts) the sum of 
i^35O0o towards the foundation of the sees of 
Adelaide and Capetown. 

The following extract fi-om one of his letters to 
the Bishop of Sydney, bearing date August 28th, 
1844, may serve at once to illustrate the missionary 
zeal which dared anything and would brook no 
discouragement, and to describe Mr. Coleridge's 
self-introduction to Beresford Hope. " My plan of 
action ever has been, and ever will be, to make 
sure of the purity of my principle and of the 
importance of my object, and then, by hoping and 
daring all things for Christ's sake, to carry out the 
one and attain to the other. It was so with the 
little effort I made for you in January. I asked 
for ;^iooo within thirty days, and I got ;^2i50 in 
about fifty days. I went in April last to A. B. 
Hope, with whom I had corresponded, but whom I 
had never before seen, and said, " I am come to ask 
you to give me ;^5ooo for a missionary college." 
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He answered, '^I like your way of asking, and I 
hope you will not think me stingy if I do not say 
*yes' at once." "Think of it," I replied, "and 
write to me." In two da3rs he did write, promising 
to give me £2000, and only not giving the sum 
required because he did not quite see the impor- 
tance of the object with my eyes. This was pretty 
well. But I was not satisfied. I wrote to thank 
him, and to assure him that he would be obliged 
by his own conviction, on more mature reflection 
on the subject in all its bearings, to give the other 
;£30oo, and that he would not be able to help 
himself r* 

Let us now turn to consider Bishop Broughton*s 
case. Imagine his responsibility — ^the episcopal 
oversight of a diocese comprising the whole of 
Australia with Tasmania. Conceive of the utter 
impossibility of the task, when he found himself 
with a staff of only sixteen clergy at his disposal, 
of whom " three or four were worn or wearing out 
with old age, and as many more did more harm 
than good."t How galling a position for a man 
who was yearning to save souls, when England 
failed to send him recruits, and Australia was not 
yet able to supply herself! No marvel that his 
words bordered on despair: — "The extremity to 
which I am reduced through want of clergymen is 
truly heart-rending. The common ordinances of 

♦ Church Quarterly Review, Vol. XX., p. 1 18. 
t Letter from Bishop Broughton, October 19th, 1837. 
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religion cannot be administered, and when the out- 
ward forms of Christianity disappear in a country 
like this, you may readily conceive that little of the 

inward spirit will be remaining What gives 

more occasion to our adversaries and increases 
our dismay is that other denominations of Christ- 
ians all find means of engaging men who, however 
deficient in certain respects, do nevertheless the 
work required of them. The Roman Catholics 
are overflowing in the number of their priests, 
and many more are arriving. Last month we had 
an emigrant ship fi-om Ireland ; she brought a 
Presb)^erian minister. Soon after came a similar 
ship firom Scotland ; she brought two Presby- 
terians. Within these last four days has come 
an emigrant ship firom England, but she brought 

no clergyman Indeed we are altogether 

paralyzed. I am willing to work, and do work, 
I believe, harder than any curate in the king's 
dominions, but without proper instruments it is 
impossible to do the work required." Baffled and 
disappointed he appealed to his finend at Eton : — 
"Is it really impossible to find among the young 
graduates in the universities some duly qualified 
and willing to engage in our service? Indeed I 
do request you and all my fidends, fi-om regard 
to the interests of divine truth and the cause of 
pure Christianity, to watch every opportunity of 
procuring for us such assistance." 

During five years did Bishop Broughton thus 
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again and again send his plaint to Mr. Coleridge 
and entreat his co-operation. In course of time 
the request took more definite form. Graduates 
would not come — at least in any numbers — ^from 
the English universities : untrained and unlearned 
men were worse than useless : a Theological Col- 
lege founded and fostered by the Bishop himself 
in Sydney had produced a few, but only a few 
suitable candidates for ordination : manifestly the 
true and only remedy must be found in the pro- 
vision of a college in England, instituted for the 
one purpose of sending out suitable clergy to the 
Colonial Church. It is to such effect then that 
the Bishop expresses himself to his friend in a 
letter written at Sydney on February i6th, 1843 : — 
" That very point on which I have written to you 
so often and so anxiously, namely the adoption of 
some systematic plan within the Church itself to 
procure clergymen in sufficient numbers and suit- 
ably qualified for the Colonial Churches, lies nearer 
to my heart than ever. Pray do your best to 
bring about under some suitable direction or other 
the design of a seminary in which students may 
be trained for the sacred office in the Colonies." 
And yet again at the opening of the next year 
he writes : — " Pangs of the heart I cannot escape 
when I look round and behold the barren wilder- 
ness given to me to cultivate, the extent of which 
and of its wants and the comparative nothingness 
of the means at my disposal have been revealed 
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to me more distressingly than ever during my late 
visitation. You must not, and I am sure for the 
love of God you will not let go your design for 
the colonial institute for clerg^ymen. It will be 
the one and only measure by which we can stand." 

Long before this last letter had reached him 
Mr. Coleridge had set his hand to the plough, 
and when such as he had done that, there would 
assuredly be no looking back. The eloquent and 
repeated appeals of Bishop Broughton had taken 
effect : an able and devoted advocate of the 
Colonial Church had been raised up in the home 
land : and a definite attempt was now at last to 
be made by the mother Church to cherish her 
daughters in far-off lands. 

The first step was a tentative one. It consisted 
in a letter of enquiry addressed by Mr. Coleridge 
to the Head-masters of the Grammar Schools of 
England, its object being to ascertain, as far as 
might be, what expectation might be reasonably 
entertained of drawing candidates for foreign mis- 
sionary service from that source. The result was 
in Mr. Coleridge's opinion " much more favourable 
than could have been expected." He received 
promises of co-operation from more than a hun- 
dred masters, of money from several, and of 
gratuitous education from others, and he found a 
general desire for the starting of a missionary 
college somewhere. At the same time he also 
privately sounded some leading churchmen, cleri- 
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cal and lay, such as the Bishop of Salisbury 
(Denison), Mr. Gladstone, Dr. Moberly, Dr. Tait, 
Lord John Manners, Dr. Pusey, the Reverend C. 
Marriott, Mr. Beresford Hope ; and from these and 
indeed from almost all with whom he communicated 
he received promises of support. These initial and 
preliminary investigations were commenced in the 
latter part of the year 1842. 

The next step was to formulate the scheme 
and submit it to the chief authorities of the Church, 
and this Mr. Coleridge did early in the following 
year. His first draft, which he designated, "Sketch 
of the Plan of a Missionary College according to 
the Doctrine and Discipline of the Church of Eng- 
land," is a document full of the deepest interest. 
It was labelled "Confidential," and underwent 
considerable alterations before it was put into 
private circulation ; but it reveals to us what 
was the primary intention, what were the original 
principles, which our Foimder set before him when 
he started out on his great work. 

He began by stating that it was proposed 
" that a college be founded in or near Oxford and 
in immediate connection with that university for 
the education and training of young men who 
may be willing to dedicate themselves to the 
ministry in some one of the British Colonies." 
It was to be set under the authority of the English 
and Irish episcopate, the Primate of all England 
being President, and the Bishop of the diocese 
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Visitor ; and it was hoped that it might be affili- 
ated to the University, so that its students might 
be enabled to matriculate and graduate there. If 
however it were not found practicable to place 
the college at Oxford, then St. Alban's, or some 
city possessed of historic interest and a cathedral 
church, was to be chosen as the site. The build- 
ings were to be on an ambitious scale, but were to 
admit of being put up in sections, accommodation 
for fifty students being provided at first, and the 
whole being designed for ten times that number. 
The officers of the college were to consist of a 
Rector, a Dean, and Professors of Theology, 
Greek, Latin, and Medicine; and the curriculum 
was to embrace theology, classics, and a moderate 
but sound knowledge of medicine and the more 
ordinary operations of surgery. Stress is laid on 
attendance at the daily services, and on the cul- 
tivation of hardness by a simple, finigal, and 
self-denying life. 

It must have been to this draft that the late 
Lord Iddesleigh referred many years ago when 
speaking of Mr. Coleridge at a Commemoration 
banquet at St. Augustine's. "I remember," he 
said, ** the way in which he sent us round his first 
prospectus with his printed papers enclosed in an 
envelope, on the leaf of which were written some 
such words as these, *If you value the spiritual 
interests of the Colonies and love Edward Cole- 
ridge, co-operate.' I remember one of my friends 
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saying, 'Well, I do not know that I care much 
ahout the spiritual interests of the Colonies,' (it 
was a shocking thing to say, and he must have 
been rather a reprobate,) 'but I do love Edward 
Coleridge.' There was the spirit with which he 
inspired all those with whom he had to do."* 

For this scheme — apparently only in its broad 
outline — ^the sanction of the Bishop of Oxford was 
sought on February 24th, 1843, and he was re- 
quested to bring the matter before the Archbishop 
of Canterbury, and to petition for his consent to 
the putting forth of an address describing the 
object in hand and soliciting funds. The Bishop 
expressed his own most cordial approval of the 
plan, and in response to his representations the 
Archbishop on March 5th wrote to say: — "I 
entirely agree with your Lordship in respect to 
the desirableness of establishing a place of educa- 
tion for missionaries, and consider it as a fortunate 
circumstance that the influence and energy of Mr. 
Coleridge should be engaged in promoting the 
design. The advantages of training the mission- 
aries in this country in preference to the Colonies 
are in my opinion decisive with respect to health, 
morals, and efficient teaching. I also prefer one 
institution to many ; but I doubt whether <Dxford 
or its neighbourhood is the best locality." 

ITie scheme had thus been happily and suc- 
cessfully piloted through its initial stage, and 

* Occasional Papers, No. 334, p. 21. 
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had gained both the episcopal and the primatial 
imprimatur ; but for the present Mr. Coleridge was 
prevented from openly publishing his plan, or at 
least from appealing for subscriptions, for the 
Archbishop's letter went on to say:— *'I most 
strongly recommend the postponement of an 
appeal to the public on this behalf, till the Society 
for the Propagation of the Gospel has had the 
fiiU advantage of the measures which are now in 
preparation for the augmentation of its funds. If 
means are not immediately found of recruiting its 
finances, it will not be able to continue its support 
of the existing establishment, much less to increase 
the number of its missionaries. In that case the 
students of the new institution would not be 
provided with the means of employment, for which 
they must look to the Society." 

In the face of this authoritative veto — which 
fixed six months as the period of silence — any 
public action was necessarily barred ; but in- 
terest was not allowed to lie dormant either by 
the Archbishop or by Mr. Coleridge. The former 
invited Bishop Coleridge, who had recently retired 
from the bishopric of Barbados, to accept the 
head-ship of the prospective college, which he 
consented to do; and the latter quietly busied 
himself in gaining fresh adherents for the cause 
and keeping in touch with old friends. Negotia- 
tions with leading men at Oxford were set on foot, 
the question of incorporation being mooted, though 
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not formally brought before the Heads of Houses, 
and encouraging replies were pouring in from all 
parts. One of these was a few lines from Mr. 
Gladstone — "I shall be very glad to contribute;" 
in another the Reverend J. H. Newman sent 
"every good wish for the success of your most 
important work;" while a third contained a most 
generous offer from Dr. Pusey, who at Eton had 
been a class-fellow of Coleridge, and was now 
Hebrew Professor at Oxford: — "If the College 
were established here, I would guarantee, if I live, 
per me vel per alium all the Hebrew instruction 
you need — ^the elementary per alium^ the higher 
per me*' 

As the stipulated six months of silence drew 
to a close, Coleridge found that a bitter disap- 
pointment was in store for him. Hope again was 
deferred, the period of silence was indefinitely 
prolonged, nor indeed did there seem any prospect 
of encouragement by looking into the distant 
future. The pecuniary condition of S.P.G. as yet 
showed little amelioration, and the Bishop of 
London and Mr. Joshua Watson persuaded the 
Archbishop that the Colonial College must not 
be advocated in rivalry to the other appeal. The 
National Society too was making a special effort 
to cope with the problem of the education of the 
children of factory hands in the north of England. 
And besides — there is no denying the fact — the 
College scheme was being denounced in certain 
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quarters as savouring of Tractarianism, and the 
Archbishop thought it better that it should not 
step into the public arena at present. However 
his Grace could not at this stage withdraw his 
approval and sanction, even if he would. ^^ I 
trust," he wrote, "that the scheme, though post- 
poned, will be taken up at the first favourable 
opportunity;" and on August 9th on behalf of the 
Archbishop of York and the Bishop of London as 
well as of himself he granted Mr. Coleridge per- 
mission to issue a Private Circular, to be sent to 
his Etonian friends and to others, stating explicitly 
what he proposed to do, and asking for the general 
approval of his correspondents, but carefully re- 
firaining from soliciting subscriptions. 

This document, though somewhat lengfthy, is 
one of such importance on account of what it 
effected, and is so deeply interesting to all those 
who are closely connected with St. Augustine's 
College, that no further justification is needed for 
its insertion here in exienso. 

"I am anxious to bring under your notice a 
subject, which from particular circumstances has 
long occupied my own thoughts, and which is so 
fidl of deep interest in itself, and so nearly affecting 
the heart and principles of every sincere member 
of the Church, that I need not, indeed I ought not 
to, make any apology to you for so doing. 

" You are no doubt fully aware that the want 
of an adequate supply of Ministers, duly prepared 
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in heart and mind to labour with effect in the 
dependencies of the British Empire, has long been 
felt and deplonid by those who have been called 
to preside over the Colonial Churches. Few, in 
proportion to the daily increasing demand, have 
been found willing to devote themselves to a work 
demanding so many sacrifices in the beginning, 
and so full of difficulty in the accomplishment ; 
and of those who have left all for Christ's sake, 
men full of zeal and sincerity, some it must be 
confessed have failed altogether, and others have 
only partially succeeded, from a want of appro- 
priate training for the duties to be discharged, the 
difficulties to be encountered, and the hardships to 
be endured. 

" To apply a remedy, under God's blessing, to 
this great and, I fear, increasing evil, it seems to 
me that two measures are primarily necessary: 
the firsty to provide an education, embracing as 
nearly as may be all the advantages which our 
ancient Universities now offer to those who are 
destined to Holy Orders, but at a less expense, 
and with gfreater simplicity and frugality of habits ; 
the second^ which is in part consequent on the 
former, the drawing more largely on the pupils of 
our endowed Grammar Schools. From very recent 
communications with the masters of these Schools, 
I am induced to believe that a large supply of 
missionary students may be derived from them, 
provided the foundation laid in those preliminary 
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institutions can be completed at a less expense 
than is at present necessary at either University. 
I would propose then, with these objects in view, 
to found, if possible at one of the two ancient 
Universities or in some other suitable place, a 
College for the education and training of such 
young men as may be willing to dedicate them- 
selves to the ministry of the Church in the British 
Colonies. Such an institution will, I believe, meet 
with the general concurrence and approval of the 
Colonial Bishops ; especially when it is known 
that the project itself emanates in great measure 
from the suggestions of the Bishops of Australia, 
New Zealand, and Tasmania; and that it will, if 
established, be under the immediate management 
and control of Bishop Coleridge, who has most 
kindly expressed his readiness to undertake the 
office of Honorary Principal. 

•*I would propose then that the buildings 
should be on a large scale, but so devised as to 
admit of their being completed in portions ; and 
that we should begin with the chapel, hall, and 
apartments for fifty students, with the necessary 
officers and servants of the institution ; in the 
hope that ere long a demand would be made for 
accommodation for two hundred. The building 
should be raised entirely, and the establishment 
be maintained in part (at least for a time), by 
donations and subscriptions ; but no such means 
as shares or nominations should be resorted to. 
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"The system of instruction to be pursued 
within the College should embrace all the ordin- 
ary branches of a University education, with the 
addition of what may be considered more specially 
calculated to promote the usefulness of the Stu- 
dents in their future scenes of ministerial labour. 
I would particularly mention the art of congregfa- 
tional singringy and a moderate but, so far as it 
goes, a sound knowledge of medicine and the more 
common operations of surgery, such as bleedingf 
and vaccination. 

"The habits of those within the institution 
should be simple and frugal ; the attendances on 
the daily services and ordinances of the Church 
regular; the hours of rising and going to bed 
early ; and all parts of the discipline such as to 
bring up the inmates in a proper degree of hard- 
ness, and to fit them for their future labours and 
for the peculiar duties they will have to discharge. 

"You will be glad to learn that the scheme 
of a systematic plan within the Church itself for 
supplying clergymen in sufficient numbers and 
suitably qualified for our Colonial Churches has 
received the general sanction of their Graces the 
Archbishops of Canterbury and York, and the 
Lord Bishop of London, the three prelates to 
whom in this country the interests of the Churches 
in the British Colonies are more particularly a care. 
Their Lordships are, I believe, satisfied that such 
an institution has become, from the increased and 
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still increasing demand of the Church in this 
country and in the Colonies, one of urgent neces- 
sity ; that the present proposal is put forward with 
no party feeling and with no desire to prejudice or 
reflect upon any other existing Society or estab- 
lishment, but in a spirit of orderly charity, and 
under a conviction that there are at present no 
organized means of fully and fitly meeting the 
acknowledged want. At the same time, while I 
am fully authorized to state that the three pre- 
lates above-named have expressed themselves as 
earnestly desirous of seeing this project of a Col- 
lege for the education of young men destined for 
the Church's missionary work carried into eflFect, I 
would not on any account have you suppose that I 
take on myself to pledge their Lordships to every 
detail of such a plan in its present unformed con- 
dition. I only wish you to understand that I am 
not acting as an independent individual, but as a 
servant of the Church, and in willing obedience to 
those who preside over it. 

" It is obvious that considerable funds will be 
required to carry out this great design : consider- 
able in their actual amount, but not considerable 
if either the importance of the object be taken 
into account or the disposable wealth of the inhabi- 
tants of this great Empire. I do not disguise from 
myself that the difficulties of carrying this plan 
into effect are increased by the circumstances of 
the times, which occasion large and repeated calls 
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on the members of the Church for objects of a near 
and pressing nature; still I cannot allow myself 
for one moment to doubt that by God's blessing 
this call also will be cheerfully and adequately 
answered ; and that, on calm consideration, our 
fellow-subjects in the Colonies will not be deemed 
less our brethren, less dear objects of Christian 
charity, because they have been induced by the 
spirit of honest enterprise, or compelled by severe 
necessity, to settle in a distant part of our Empire ; 
and in respect to our Penal Settlements, those 
unfortunate persons, who have drawn down on 
themselves by their crimes the sentence of trans- 
portation, may urge a strong claim even on our 
justice that their punishment may involve no 
spiritual privations to which they would not have 
been liable had they been imprisoned in this 
country. The free settler in our Colonies may 
surely claim to stand on the same footing as to 
education and Church extension with our poor 
fellow-subjects in England, while the transported 
convict should at least be in these respects in the 
same position as the criminal imprisoned at home. 
" These observations, I am aware, are scarcely 
applicable to India ; but that country, it should be 
remembered, in addition to the ordinary responsi- 
bilities of dominion, has a peculiar claim upon us 
for pecuniary as well as personal aid, arising out 
of the fact that she largely and directly contributes 
in various forms from her public revenue, the 
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■i of her labour, to swell the wealth of Great 

' '\ conclusion, I must beg you to understand 

.' that I ask no more ai present from you 

.r serious consideration of the contents of 

'. .md an expression of your general ap- 

:hf design proposed. I do not desire 

I • dge yourself to any details, nor do I 

you for money or even the promise of 

.i"\v. I only wish to know whether you 

• the scheme your cordial support when- 

■ authorities of the Church shall permit 

' bring it under the notice of the public. 

-•:nt the financial difficulties of the Society 

Propagation of the Gospel in Foreign 

ctnd the special effort in support of the 

.1 Society, but more particularly the former 

' ^♦^ two, seem to render any public appeal 

- »5ubject undesirable. The time is not how- 

I trust, far distant when the funds of that 

.v.le Society having been rendered more than 

late to her present expenditure by congrega- 

-. collections and individual offerings, there 

!k.* no longer any objection to the bringing 

.rd of this project ; and it seems very desirable 

■» meanwhile to gather together by communi- 

'js of a private nature, yet not unknown to 

(clesiastical authorities, that support which 

c>e necessary in the end to give it due effer t. 

make the plan somewhat known amonv;' 
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thoughtful Churchmen^ and to find out those who 
wi]l eventually co-operate, are the objects of this 
letter." 

The response to the issue of this circular was 
indeed very remarkable: bishops and other leading 
ecclesiastics, peers and peeresses, churchmen of all 
ranks of life, men of light and leading, were almost 
unanimous in a consenstis of approval of this pro- 
posal for strengthening the Church abroad. "I 
fully and warmly approve the plan," wrote Bishop 
Phillpotts of Exeter ; and Samuel Wilberforce, ** I 
most entirely concur in your scheme." Dr. Jelf 
said, " I shall esteem it the greatest privilege to be 
permitted to co-operate by any means in my power 
in so good a work" ; and the future Archbishop 
Tait declared, " I do most sincerely hope that 3rour 
efforts may be blessed." " I fully approve of your 
scheme," wrote the good Earl of Devon, while John 
Keble expressed the opinion, " If it only shewed 
people how clergymen might be trained more 
cheaply and less genteelly than they now are, that 
experiment would be well worth a great deal." 
And of special interest is a letter from Mr. Beresford 
Hope : — " You already know what my sentiments 
are respecting your noble scheme. However, you 
are desirous that your friends should give you some 
formal' assent : this I most heartily do, with best 
wishes that the undertaking may thrive to the good 
of the Catholic Church." 

Thus passed away the year 1843 and also the 
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first half of 1844. During all this time no public 
move could be taken owing to the jealous solicitude 
of the Primate for the effort to right the S.P.G., 
and an occasional reminder from his Grace would 
from time to time vex the soul of the already sorely- 
tried Coleridge, bidding him still to withhold his 
eager hand. The last of these rescripts bears date 
June 14th, 1844: — "I find a general impression 
prevailing amongst influential persons in London 
that the support of the Society for the Propagation 
of the Grospely and such increase' of subscriptions 
as will enable it to maintain its present establish- 
ment, and if possible to extend its operations, are 
points which ought to be exclusively pressed at the 
present moment." Poor Coleridge ! how his heart 
must have sunk within him ! For eighteen months 
his scheme had hung fire, and every other cause 
seemed to be preferred to his. However, his 
labours had not been barren of result, and in his 
reply to the Archbishop's letter he was able to 
state that the goodly sum of ;^8,ooo had been 
promised as well as the co-operation of three 
hundred distinguished persons. It appears how- 
ever that at this time he seriously contemplated an 
important modification of his original scheme, viz., 
the inclusion of candidates for the home ministry 
on a par with the others ; and also that, though the 
idea of setting the college at Oxford had not been 
abandoned, " Salisbury, Southwell, Canterbury, or 
elsewhere " were thought of as possible sites. 
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This mention of Canterbury was full of mean* 
ing. Mr. Coleridge had learned that the principal 
part of the ruins of the dissolved Monastery of St 
Augustine in that city was to be sold. The idea 
had appealed to him» and he had written to consult 
the Archbishop about it. ** I doubt not," he said, 
** I could easily procure among my own friends the 
money for the purchase, if I could state by authority 
that there would be the site of the proposed institu- 
tion. Surely, as far as the genit^s loci could avail, 
no place would be more suitable, and certainly no 
diocese more proper than that of your Grace." Mr. 
Coleridge however was too late in the field: his 
letter to the Archbishop was written on June 14th, 
1844, and the property in question had passed 
under the auctioneer's hammer on the previous day. 



CHAPTER IV. 

Beresford Hope and the Restoration 
of the ancient house. 

What a contrast is presented to us when we 
place together our two Founders, a contrast both in 
temperament and in ideal ! The one with his quiet 
serenity, his self-retirement, his trustful readiness 
to leave action to others save when duty impera- 
tively called him forth — all this so true a reflex of 
the imchanging, uneventful life at Eton and at 
Mapledurham. The other the wealthy squire of 
Kilndown ; the Member of Parliament first for 
Maidstone and later for Cambridge University ; 
the man conspicuous in art, in literature, in poli- 
tics ; the ready speaker, full of sparkle and fire, 
whose presence on the platform was looked for at 
every great gathering, whose support of every good 
cause might reasonably be reckoned on. Both 
were men of real piety. Christians and churchmen 
by conviction, living worthily of their high voca- 
tion. And both of them also— and this constituted 
their closest bond of union — found their chiefest 
joy in devoting themselves to the service of the 
Church of England ; to this all else, whether duty 
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or pleasure, was subordinated ; and for this, though 
each excelled too in other ways, they will both be 
chiefly known to posterity. But even in their 
common aim there was a contrast, and that a very 
real one ; and though they are united in the 
greatest of their achievements as the joint founders 
of St. Augustine's College, it is just there that 
the contrast is the most marked. It consisted not 
merely in this, that Coleridge's main efforts were 
directed to strengthening the Church of England 
in foreign lands, whereas the Church at home was 
Beresford Hope's chief concern ; but that the latter 
was swayed by real sentiment, while the former 
was rather led by hard matter-of-fact. It was the 
bitter cry of the Colonial Church in her helpless 
poverty that aroused the one, it was his innate love 
for the Church of England and his ardent desire to 
win back for her her heritage of old that prompted 
the other. And thus while we thank God for the 
life's work of both our Founders, we recogfnise that 
the missionary zeal was Coleridge's : the retrieving 
for the English Church of her ancient possessions 
and the claiming for her a connection with the past 
was done by Beresford Hope. 

From all this we should expect to find Beres- 
ford Hope's churchmanship of a more definite and 
pronounced character than his colleague's, and ^ 
such indeed was quite the case. It was not till 
St. Augustine's College had already existed for a 
quarter of a century that he published his Worship 
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in the Church of Englandy in which he fearlessly 
asserted her catholic position and defended the use 
of vestments and wafer-bread, lights and incense ; 
but as a young man at Cambridge he had thrown 
himself con amore into the Church ReviTal move- 
ment, and throughout his career he was ever 
recognised as one of the leading laymen of the 
High Church party. Abundant evidence as to his 
own views and his wishes with regard to the tone 
of the future College is to be found in letters 
written by him during the years that the scheme 
was on hand. '*The full and entire development 
of the Catholicity of the Prayer Book must be our 
standing point," were his words to Mr. Coleridge 
in 1845. "I am very anxious," he added, "that 
our institution should be in some sort a restoration 
of the old Monastery of St. Augustine, and not a 
mere College. Don't you feel with me that we 
must have the old House of St. Augustine back 
again ? The Monastery of St. Andrew at Rome, 
which sent St. Augustine forth with his holy 
companions, was both a monastery and a mission- 
ary college."* He expressed his desire that the 
Warden should " be at the head of a Catholic and 
not a Protestant Seminary;"! and although he 
could hardly hope that all the Fellows would be 
"of the extreme shade of High Church, (this I 
should like, but it is more than I can expect,) still 
I say that all the Fellows should be High Church- 

• Red Book, Vol. I., p. 56. f Red Book, I. 59. 
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men."* And in thus defining the colour of the 
churchmanship that he looked for in his proposed 
college, he was not speaking iinadvisedly or with- 
out justification : for at the beginning of January, 
1845, before any irrevocable steps had been taken, 
he and Mr. Coleridge had together gone to the 
Archbishop to lay their scheme before him. " At 
this interview," wrote Mr. Beresford Hope to 
Archdeacon Lyall, '* his Grace distinctly repudiated 
any connection of the proposed college with the 
Low Church party, and recognised the college as 
one which should embody the views called High 
Church, as being the true ones of the Church of 
England. Mr. Coleridge and m3rself were both 
delighted at receiving such an assurance firom his 
Grace, without which, I believe it is not too much 
for me to say, I believe we both should have felt 
ourselves compelled to abandon the undertaking."t 
In those early days suspicions of disloyalty 
were readily aroused. The very mention of Oxford 
in Coleridge's original proposal as the contem- 
plated site of his college had alarmed several 
possible supporters, for to them Oxford meant 
Tractarianism. Prominent Low Churchmen had 
stood aloof even before Beresford Hope's name 
had been associated with the scheme, and contribu- 
tions had come mainly from those of the opposite 
school of thought. Much more then was this the 
case when it became known who was to be the 

• Red Book, I. 62. t Red Book, III. 2. 
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co-founder of the missionary college, and that he 
had given for that purpose the ruins of the ancient 
monastery of St. Augustine. Men wrote spitefiilly 
to newspapers, denouncing him for his connection 
with the Camden Society and the Ecclestologist^ 
scenting popery in his restored and beautified 
church at Kilndown, branding his college as 
"Puseyite;" and one, who signed himself *A 
Kentish Clergyman,' gravely stated as his strong 
conviction that it was "a deep-laid Jesuitical 
scheme for Romanizing our Church." Such va- 
pourings do not seem to have troubled Beresford 
Hope and Coleridge, but it is patent that fi'om its 
inception their college was to figure as a High 
Church institution. 

But now let us turn back and trace the 
providential and marvellously interesting circum- 
stances that led to the rescue of this holy site. 
The narrative commences in the year 1843, when 
a letter bearing date September 13th appeared in 
the English Churchman^ which was then the organ 
of the High Church party, the writer being Mr. 
Robert Brett of Stoke Newington. It was he who 
afterwards became so well known as the virtual 
founder of St. Matthias' and St. Faith's, Stoke 
Newington, and other London churches, as the 
first Provost of the medical Ghiild of St. Luke, as 
a prominent member of the English Church Union 
and one of the founders of the Confraternity of 
the Blessed Sacrament, and as the author of The 
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Churchman's Guide to Faith and Piety. His letter 
ran as follows : — 

"On a bright September morning two pilgrims 
set forward on their way to the ancient and holy 
city of Canterbury, which they reached in time for 
the Mattin service in that glorious fane. Ushered 
into the sacred choir by the venerable friar-like 
verger, their spirits were solemnized and refreshed 
by the holy worship, and prepared to contemplate 
with awe and veneration that stupendous monu- 
ment of the piety and skill of the saints of old. 
Enraptured with the wondrous spectacle, but mourn- 
ing over the desolation of the chapter-house and 
cloisters, which are now a receptacle for blocks of 
wood, they turned their steps towards St, Martin's, 
that sacred spot so full of holy interest as the seed- 
plot of that rich harvest which filled England with 
her gorgeous temples. 

"Proceeding from thence to the ruins of St. 
Augustine's Abbey, they were disgusted and hor- 
rified at the scene of sordid, revolting profanity 
and desecration which presented itself. Those hal- 
lowed and time-honoured ruins are now converted 
into a brewery, pothouse, and billiard-room. Those 
walls, which once resounded with the solemn chant 
and swelling anthem, now re-echo the wild, fiendish 
revelries of the bacchanalian, or the maddening 
curses of the gamester. Wearied and heart-stricken 
they turned from the sickening spectacle, not how- 
ever without a feeling of satisfaction on learning 
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that God's righteous retribution was about to bring 
the property to the hammer. 

"May His grace incline the hearts of His 
servants in the cathedral of Canterbury to rescue 
this inheritance of their forefathers from the hands 
of the heathen desolator, or dispose some pious 
and wealthy Catholic to purchase and restore the 
sacred edifice." 

Adverting to this letter years afterwards the 
writer added: — "I was staying at Ramsgate at 
the time for a few days' holiday and rest, and I 
well remember how my heart burned within me 
at the sight of St. Augustine's, and I involuntarily 
unburdened it in the glowing wprds of Isaiah xlii. 
It formed the burden of my prayers, and I resolved 
to make an effort to move the hearts of the wealthy 
to rescue the hallowed spot. It was truly * bread 
cast upon the waters ' to be found after many days. 
The results which followed taught me never to lose 
an opportunity, however slight, of doing whatever 
came in one's way for the cause of Christ and 
His Church, especially during a holiday." 

Mr. Brett's letter happened to catch the atten- 
tion of Mr. Beresford Hope, who was just then 
preparing to visit Canterbury for the first time, 
and he resolved to see the place for himself. His 
host. Archdeacon (afterwards Dean) Lyall, escorted 
him as far as the gateway, and then left him to go 
in alone, assuring him that he would find nothing 
worth seeing within. He however was deeply 
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interested by his visit, though saddened as Mr. 
Brett had been ; and as a result (having prudently 
kept his own counsel in Canterbury) on his return 
to London he instructed Mr. Walker, his legal 
adviser, to purchase the property for him. This 
meant a wait of nearly nine months, for the auction 
did not take place till June 13th, 1844. But on 
that date Mr. Beresford Hope found himself the 
possessor, on a term of 470 years, of " an elegible 
Freehold Property formerly part of the Monastery 
of Saint Augustine, a portion of which is occupied 
as a Brewery, and the remainder as the Old Palace 

Public House At the back are well arranged 

Gardens, Trap Green, Fives Court, Shooting Gal- 
lery, Pavilion, Bowling Green, etc admirably 

calculated for the erection of a School, or other 
Public Edifice, or for building purposes." The 
area of the estate was an acre and a half, and the 
price paid for it ;^202o. 

What was he going to do with it ? This was 
a question that no one could answer, not even the 
purchaser himself. He only knew that he was 
resolved not to retain the property in his own 
possession, but to restore it to the Church of Eng- 
land as its ancient and rightful owner. How to 
give it back, and for what uses, he could not tell, 
though he had some undefined idea that it should 
revert to some purpose akin to that which it had 
served for nearly a thousand years, something 
suggestive of a Benedictine monastery and yet 
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possible withal in the Church of England of the 
first half of the nineteenth century. 

This was a difficult problem indeed, and it 
is not surprising that no satisfactory solution 
presented itself as a result of Beresford Hope's 
cogitations. And so it came to pass that when 
Mr. Coleridge wrote to him — ^which he did as soon 
as it became known that he was the purchaser — 
to ask whether he meant to g^ve his site for the 
missionary college, he had no reply ready. A 
missionary college was not his ideal ; but mature 
consideration persuaded him that it came as near 
his ideal as anything could. He therefore on 
December 2nd wrote to his friend to say, "St. 
Aug^tine's is yours, or rather of the Church," 
and henceforth their two schemes became united 
in one. 

Tidings of this magnificent generosity crept 
around the world with all the slow speed that 
the postal arrangements of that age admitted of; 
and though many long years must yet elapse ere 
the Colonial Church could gain any actual relief 
from this prospective foundation, yet the very 
knowledge of this splendid success — so far sur- 
passing all anticipations or hope — was enough 
to put heart into anxious and hard-pressed dioces- 
ans in far-off lands. Two there were, Coleridge's 
closest friends, who, both on their own accoimt 
and on his, were doubtless more overjoyed than 
any others. Listen to Bishop Broughton's de- 
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scription of his feelings when he received the 
news at Sydney. ** My wife and I were alone just 
before dusk when your letter came: and it was 
well there was not too much light while we read 
it, for nothing has occurred for years which went 
more deeply to our hearts, and in broad day-light 
I fear we should have exposed oiu^elves. She is 
the only person who knows or will know anything. 
This morning I could not help saying to some of 
the clergy, ^Mr. Coleridge and his friends have 
something in view for the benefit of the Church all 
over the world. I am not at liberty to say what 
it is, but it is the most extraordinary and un- 
paralleled event I almost ever heard of; and if 
it do come to pass, I cannot help thinking and 
saying that the hand of God is in it.' You may 
suppose therefore that their expectations are not 
a little excited. I had no sleep last night for 
thinking of this, and you will find some reason for 
thinking that I dream of it by day. Indeed I 
hope it makes me thankful as well as thoughtful." ♦ 
There is extant too a letter of Bishop Selwyn, 
addressed to Mr. Beresford Hope, in which he 
thus gives vent to his feelings of thankfulness : — 
" I cannot refrain from expressing my admiration 
and delight at your plan, disclosed to me by 
Edward Coleridge, for reviving the glories of St. 
Augustine's Abbey by making it once more a 
seminary for the missionaries of the Cross. If any 

* Red Book, n. 9-11. 
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hindrances should have occxirred to prevent the 
execution of this noble design, believe me, I still 
bless and honour the goodness of God which 
inspired you with the thought. Still more will my 
heart overflow with thankfulness, if He should en- 
able you to persevere and accomplish the work." • 
With this definite prospect before them it was 
now possible for the two Founders at last to launch 
the scheme. Together they approached the Arch- 
bishop of Canterbury, and gained his sanction — 
subject to a condition that they should be able to 
guarantee a sum of £2^000^ which they were soon 
in a position to do. Mr. Butterfield was instructed 
to prepare plans of the proposed buildings, Mr. 
Coleridge agreeing to leave the architectural part 
of the work to him and Mr. Beresford Hope. And 
a Provisional Committee, to act "in connection 
with " the two, was appointed by the Archbishop, 
the members being Bishop Lonsdale of Lichfield, 
Bishop Coleridge, Archdeacon Lyall of Maidstone, 
Dr. Jelf (Principal of King's College, London), 
the Reverend B. Harrison (Domestic Chaplain of the 
Primate), Mr. Joshua Watson, and Mr. Beresford 
Hope, with the Reverend E. Coleridge as Secretary; 
while Mr. Justice Patteson and Mr. William Cotton 
were appointed Treasurers. 

The first duty of this Provisional Committee, 
which held its inaugural meeting on May 6th, 
1845, was to draw up a statement for publication, 

• Letter, May 24th, 1845. 
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explaining the object and status of the proposed 
college, and asking for financial support. In their 
prospectus they were able to state that the sum of 
;£33ooo had already been subscribed, that the site 
had been given, that the appointment of all mem- 
bers of the staff would be in the hands of the two 
Metropolitans and the Bishop of London, that the 
Archbishop of Canterbury had consented to give 
Statutes for the future government and regulation 
of the college, that he would ex officio be the 
Visitor of the college, and that it was proposed 
to commence immediately the building of the 
principal quadrangle with accommodation for fifty 
students. They were also allowed to announce that 
the Archbishop of Canterbury had put down his 
name as a subscriber of £1000^ the Archbishop of 
York ;S500, and the Bishop of London £ffio. 

The response to this appeal was an extra- 
ordinarily generous one. The list of subscriptions 
was headed by her Majesty the Queen herself, 
who gave £200, and by the Queen Dowager and 
H.R.H. Prince Albert, who contributed £100 and 
;£ioo respectively. The most munificent subscriber 
was Mr. J. C. Sharpe, who gave ;S3000 besides the 
stone conduit that stands in the middle of the 
court ; after which must be mentioned £2000 
each from Mrs. Sheppard and the S.P.C.K., while 
Viscount Beresford and the Right Honourable 
Sidney Herbert were responsible for £\qoo apiece^ 
Besides these there were a host of churchmen of 
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every rank and degree, among those of whom the 
College has special reason to be proud being 
the names of Baron Alderson, Archbishop Beres- 
ford of Armagh, the Hon. and Reverend C. L. 
Courtenay, Lady Bnrdett Coutts, Bishop Forbes of 
Brechin, Mr. W. E. Gladstone, the Reverends 
Ernest Hawkins, John Keble, and Charles Marriott, 
Earl Nelson, and Lord John Thynne. 

Meanwhile at Canterbury Mr. Beresford Hope 
was altogether in his element— exploring, dis- 
covering, discussing, planning. In order to make 
his possession an absolute freehold instead of one 
that woiild terminate at the end of 470 years, a 
private Act of Parliament had to be passed, the 
legal owner of the reversion, Mrs. Videan, being 
a lunatic : and besides he would free the estate 
from all charges by redeeming the land-tax. Then 
he ascertained that Mr. Mears, the owner of the 
other great gateway, known as the Cemetery 
Gate, was willing to sell it ; and negociations 
were opened also with Mrs. Gilbert, who held a 
strip of land immediately behind the first-acquired 
property. He and Mr. Butterfield together spent 
many a happy hour in arranging the disposition 
of the various parts of the College, for the erection 
of which the Committee had placed ^20000 at 
their disposal. At first they proposed adding to 
the Grreat Gateway for the lodgings of the Warden, 
fitting up the building adjoining it on the south 
for public rooms, converting the ancient hall into 
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a library and the story beneath into Uctcria^ and 
rebuilding the abbot's great hall on the opposite 
side of the quadrangle as the College refectory, 
these two blocks being joined on one side by the 
domestic buildings and on the other by a cloister. 
This design however was soon abandoned in favour 
of the ultimate arrangement whereby the positions 
of the hall and library were interchanged, the 
kitchen premises being fitted in beneath the hall ; 
the north wing was assigned to the students' 
apartments, which were erected partly over a 
cloister or ambulatory, the south side of the court 
being imoccupied ; and new quarters for the War- 
den and staff were planned southward fi^om the 
hall, from which they were to be separated by the 
chapel, standing on the site of an ancient chapel 
whose east end had entirely disappeared. At one 
time they thought of restoring and adapting for the 
use of the College the abbot's chapel, which for- 
merly abutted on the north side of the nave of the 
abbey church ; but the preservation of the beautiful 
west end, fitting into the fa9ade of the College, 
decided them on preferring the other, especially as 
it could be quite easily enlarged by extending it 
eastwards. 

The works went on apace through the summer 
of 1845, and when the Warden-designate paid his 
first visit on October 22nd, he was greatly pleased 
with the progress made and with the beauty of his 
future College. "The place" — so he wrote, de- 
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scribing his impressions — "was fiill of woricmen, 
and all was activity — a, thorough fervet opus. The 
restorations are very happy, and the windows of 
the ambulatory really beautiful, the Caen stone 
cutting sharp and showing off the tracery and fine 
work. The group of buildings, looking back on 
the entrance gate, on the projecting angle of the 
old guest chamber, and on the hall, with- the am- 
bulatory and students' apartments on the left, is 
very striking. I do not think that many of the 
old colleges will surpass it. The quadrangle will 
not fall much short in size, if at all, of our great 
quad."* 

The rapid progress of the work seemed to jus- 
tify the authorities in counting on the completion 
of the task at an early date, and they seriously 
discussed the hiring of temporary buildings for 
the reception of students by Advent Sunday, 1845 > 
and when this proposal was negatived the Pro- 
visional Committee publicly announced that the 
College might be expected to open at the end of 
August, 1846. When that date arrived however 
the Committee were obliged to acknowledge that 
they had been premature in their announcement ; 
but that now the architect had pledged himself to 
have ever3rthing finished, save only the library, by 
the following Easter; and that the Archbishop 
would fix a date for the opening of the College at 
that time. Again however they and the expectant 

• Red Book, n. 36. 
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public were disappointed, and it was not till a 
twelve-month later that at last the long-looked- 
for event was finally settled to take place on June 
2gth, 1848. 



CHAPTER V. 

The Inauguration of St. Augustine's 
College. 

It was a happy inspiration that prompted the 
newly appointed primate, Archbishop Sumner, to 
fix on St. Peter's Day for the opening of the 
College and the consecration of its chapel, for 
the ancient monastery had been originally dedi- 
cated to St. Peter and St. Paul ; and though 
Augustine's name, which was added later, com- 
monly superseded those of the two Apostles, yet 
their festival of June 29th had always been cele- 
brated by the brethren as one of the highest rank. 
On previous occasions the date that had been adver- 
tised had had to be altered, but this time no 
insuperable obstacle barred the way. One diffi- 
culty did indeed threaten to interfere with the 
arrangement, for the Queen's State Concert, which 
was to have taken place earlier, was for some 
reason postponed to June 28th, and his Grace of 
Canterbury was expected to attend. He himself 
however suggested an early start on the morning 
of the 29th, so Mr. Beresford Hope chartered a 
special train, leaving London Bridge at five o'clock. 
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by which the Primate and other bishops, Mr. 
Beresford Hope, and many of his invited guests, 
travelled down to Canterbury. 

According to the programme the consecration 
ceremony was timed to commence at eight, but 
owing to delays it was found impossible to begin 
it till nine. The prelates were received by the 
members of the staff in the common-room, where 
they robed. The cong^regation assembled in the 
hall, and were escorted to their seats by Mr. 
Beresford Hope and Mr. Butterfield, Lady Mildred 
Beresford Hope acting as bell-ringer. The pro- 
cession entered the chapel in the following order: — 
Verger 
The Sub-Warden and Fellow 
The Warden 
The Bishops of Fredericton and Brechin 
The Bishops of Lichfield and Oxford 
The Bishop of London 
The Archbishop of Canterbiiry 
His Grace's Chaplains 
The Deputy Registrar and other officials. 
The Archbishop having seated himself on a throne 
set for him at the north of the altar, the Warden 
read the petition of himself and the Sub- Warden 
and the Fellow for the consecration of the Chapel 
of the College "situated within the precincts of 
the dissolved Monastery of St. Augustine, the site 
whereof has been presented for the purpose by 
Alexander James Beresford Hope, Esquire." On 
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his assenting to their petition his Grace, attended 
by the other bishops, his chaplains, and the 
Warden, Sub- Warden and Fellow of the College, 
walked down the Chapel and back again, repeating 
alternately with them Psalm xxiv., " The earth is 
the Lord's," Etc. The consecration service — a very 
brief one — ^was then proceeded with, the form used 
being as follows : — 

Deariy beloved in the Lord, forasmuch as devoat and holy Men, 
as well under the Law as nnder the Gospel, moved either by the secret 
Insfmation of the Holy S(nrit, or by the express command of God, or 
fay their own Reason, and Sense of Order and Decency, have erected 
Houses for the public Worship of God, and separated them from all 
prdane and common Uses ; which godly practice hath a manifest ten- 
dency to fill Men's minds with a becoming Reverence to the Divine 
Majesty, and to alTect their Hearts with Devotion and Humility in the 
ScTfice of God : Let us humUy hope, that our Heavenly Father will 
favourably approve our present purpose, of netting apart this Place in 
solemn manner for the performance of Religious Worship ; and let us 
fidthfiilly and devoutly beg hb Blessing on this our Undertakiug. 
Let us pray. 

Our Father, which art in Heaven, hallowed be Thy Name. Thy 
Kingdom come. Thy wiU be done in Earth as it is in Heaven. Give 
vs this day our daily bread. And forgive us our Trespasses, as we 
forgive them that trespass against us. And lead us not into Temptation : 
But deliver us from Evil : For Thine is the Kingdom, the Power, and 
the Glory, for ever and ever. Amen, 

O Eternal God, mighty in Power, of Majesty incomprehensible, 
whom the Heaven of Heavens cannot contain, much less the Walls of 
Temples made with hands ; who yet hast been graciously pleased to 
promise Thine especial Presence in whatever place even two or three of 
Thy Hdthfiil servants shall assemble in Thy Name, to o£Fer up their 
Supplications and their Praises to Thee : vouchsafe, O Lord, to be now 
present with us, who are here gathered together to consecrate this 
Place, with all Humility and Readiness of Heart, to the Honour of 
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Thy great Nune, separating it henceforth torn all nnhallowed, ordinary, 
and common Uses, and dedicating it entirely to Thy Service, for reading 
therein Thy most holy Word, for celebrating Thy holy Sacraments, and 
for offering to Thy glorious Majesty the Sacrifices of Prayer and 
Thanksgiving. Accept, O Lord, this Sendee at onr Hands, and Uess 
it with such Success as may promote Thy glory and the Salvation of 
Thy People, through Jesus Christ, our Lord and Saviour. Amen. 

Grant, O Lord, that whosoever shall confess their sins, and offer 
up their Prayers and Praises unto Thy Divine Majesty in this Place, 
may draw near unto Thee with such Stedfastness of Faith, and with 
such Seriousness, Sincerity, and devout Affection of Mind, that they 
may be graciously accepted in Thy Sig^t. Lord, pardon their Sins, 
compassionate their Infirmities, sanctify them by Thy Holy Spirit, and 
conduct them in the Paths of Righteousness to life everlasting. Amem, 

Grant, O Lord, that by Thy Holy Word, which shall be read and 
preached in this Place, the Hearers thereof may both perceive and know 
what Things they ought to do, and also may have Grace and Power 
faithfully to fulfil the same. Amen, 

Regard, O Lord, the Supplications of Thy Servant, and grant 
that whosoever shall receive in this Place the blessed Sacrament of the 
Body and Blood of Christ, may come to that Holy Ordinance with a 
true, penitent Heart, lively Faith, and perfect Charity ; and being filled 
with Thy Grace and Heavenly Benediction, may, to their great and 
endless Comfort, obtain Remission of their Sins, and all other Benefits 
of his Passion. Amen, 

Now unto the King eternal, immortal, and invisible, the only wise 
God, the Father, the Son, and the Holy Ghost, be Honour and Glory, 
for ever and ever. Amen, 

In the Order for the Holy Communion which fol- 
lowed, this Collect was substituted for the Collect 
of the day ; — 

O most glorious God, we acknowledge that we are not worthy to 
offer unto Thee any thing belonging to us : yet we beseech Thee, of 
Thy great goodness, graciously to accept the Dedication of this Place 
to Thy Worship and Service, and to prosper this our humble endeavour 
to promote Thy glory. Receive the Prayers and Intercessions of us. 
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and all other Tliy Servants who either now or hereafter entering into 
this Thy House, shall call upon Thee ; and by Thy Grace prepare our 
Hearts to serve Thee with Reverence and Godly Fear : Affect us with 
an awful Apprehension of Thy Divine Majesty, and with a deep Sense 
of our own Unworthiness, that so, approaching Thy Sanctuaiy with 
Lowliness and Devotion, with Purity and Sincerity of Heart, we may 
be acceptable in Thy Sight, through Jesus Christ our Lord. Amen, 

The Epistle, read by the Warden, was Ephesians 
iii. I -1 2, •*For this cause, I Paul, the prisoner of 
Jesus Christ .... faith of Him." The Archbishop, 
-who of course was celebrant, read the Holy Gospel, 
St. Luke xiv. 16-24, *^ A certain man made a great 
supper taste of my supper." 

The alms, collected by the Sub- Warden and 
the Fellow, amounted to ;£5o8. The prelates who 
assisted the Archbishop in communicating the 
people were the Bishops of London and Lichfield 
and Bishop Coleridge. " During the early part of 
the morning there was much and continued rain, 
but whilst the administration of the Holy Com- 
munion took place the sun broke forth, lighting up 
the chapel with its rays, falling in bright gladness 
on the crowd of devout worshippers kneeling on 
the bare pavement in the centre of the chapel, and 
offering a glad omen to the founder as it greeted 
him on his approach to the altar." * 

Before the Benediction the following prayer 
was used : — 

Blessed be Thy Name, O Lord God, for that it pleaseth Thee to 
have Thy Habitation among the Sons of Men upon earth, and to dwell 

• Guardian of July 5th, 1848. 
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in the midst of the AssemhLy of the Saints upon earth : Bless, we 
beseech Thee, the Religions Service of this Day, and grant that in this 
Place, now set apart to Thy Gloiy, Thy Holy Name may be worshipped 
in Troth and Purity to all Generations. Gnmt also that they, who hsve 
desired to promote Thy Glory upon earth, and to make Thy savin^^ 
Health more widely known, may see the fruits of their godly zeal, in 
the piety of tho&e who are here brought up to Thy Service, and in the 
increase hereafter granted to their labours. We ask all, in the Name 
and Mediation of Jesus Christ, our only Lord and Saviour. Amem. 

On account of the smallness of the chapel the 
invitations had necessarily to be strictly limited, 
and indeed it makes one marvel how accommo- 
dation for 134 persons or more could be found in 
SO confined a space. Such however was the case, 
and the names of the company present have been 
preserved — an honourable company, for devout 
sons and daughters of the English Church came 
from far and near to assist at what was felt to 
be a new departure of most momentous import 
for the whole Anglican Communion. Besides the 
Primate of all England the home episcopate was 
represented by the Bishops of London (Blomfield), 
Lichfield (Lonsdale), and Oxford (Wilberforce) ; 
while Bishop Forbes of Brechin came to prove 
the interest of the Scotch Church; and the 
Colonies could feel that they too had a share in 
that day's event, for Bishop Medley of Fredericton 
was able to be present. Mr. Beresford Hope of 
course was there, next to the Primate the chief 
actor in those great proceedings, for this day he 
was giving to Christ and His Church the property 
that had been his own. And of course Mr. Edward 
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Coleridg-e was there too, rejoicing at the fulfilment 
of his long-cherished hopes and the happy issue 
of his devoted labours, though little noticed or 
spoken of, as it would seem, for some of the prin- 
cipal newspaper reports in chronicling the doings 
of that day omit even the mention of his name. A 
proud time for the youthful architect, Mr. William 
Butterfield, to find his first great handiwork thus 
honoured ; and doubtless Mr. Robert Brett felt 
proud too as he looked around and thought of 
the magic wrought by his pen. The members of 
the Provisional Committee were all in their places 
— ^Dean Lyall (Canterbury), Archdeacon Harrison 
(Maidstone), Dr. Jelf (Principal of King's College, 
London), and Mr. Joshua Watson, as well as 
Justices Coleridge and Patteson, who had been 
mainly responsible for the Charter and the Statutes 
— all of them handsome contributors to the funds, 
and all thankful for the success that had resulted 
firom their efforts. Room must certainly be found 
for Mr. J. C. Sharpe, most princely of benefac- 
tors, and for others of lavish generosity — C. J. 
Abraham (the future Bishop of Wellington), Mr. 
E. P. Bastard, Mr. H. Champemowne, Mr. P. 
Hoare, Mr. H. Bowden, Dean Chandler (Chiches- 
ter), the Reverend C. Marriott, Miss Sheppard, and 
Miss Patteson. There were men there of exalted 
position, such as Earl Nelson and the Earl of Powis, 
Viscount Campden and Baron Alderson of the 
Exchequer ; Members of Parliament, such as Sir 
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Walter James and Sir S. R. Glynne, Barts., F. H. 
Dickinson and H. R, Haggett ; men of note in the 
educational world — Dr. Whewell (Master of Trinity), 
Warden Barter of Winchester, Dr. Moberly (the 
future Bishop of Salisbury), Dr. Chr. Wordsworth 
(the future Bishop of Lincoln), and Dr. Mill 
(Hebrew Professor at Cambridge) ; famous authors 
or scholars, as the Reverends John Keble of The 
Christian Year^ J. C. Robertson the Church historian, 
J. M. Neale (Warden of Sackville College). T. 
Helmore of The Psalter notedy and W. G. Hum- 
phrey, one of the New Testament Revisers ; and 
others there were who had great futures before 
them — ^the Reverend R. C. Trench (afterwards 
Archbishop of Dublin), the Reverend R. Eden 
(Primus of Scotland), the Reverend T. L. Claughton 
(Bishop of St. Alban's), and Archdeacon Merriman 
(Bishop of Grrahamstown). These and many more 
were assembled on that great day, thronging that 
small chapel, that they might express their thank- 
fulness to God for this achievement so full of 
promise for the future of the Church abroad, and 
might entreat His benediction on the restored 
and newly foimded St. Augustine's. 

With the double object of shortening the ser- 
vice in the College, and of enabling a larger 
number of persons to attend, it had been settled 
that the sermon should be preached in the Cathe- 
dral, the usual Mattins being postponed till half 
past eleven. There the choir was filled to over- 
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flowing with a congregation calculated to number 
two thousand, of whom about six hundred were 
clergy ; and it is said that the procession of these 
latter, all wearing gowns, afiforded a very impres- 
sive spectacle. The sermon was preached by the 
Archbishop, and was based on the text, "To the 
intent that now imto the principalities and powers 
in heavenly places might be known by the church 
the manifold wisdom of Grod" (Ephesians iii. 10). 
In the course of it his Grace set forth in a really 
telling manner the urgent need of providing the 
ministrations of the Church for our colonials. "To 
how lamentable an extent," he exclaimed, "do 
darkness, ignorance, heathenism, and idolatry pre- 
vail among those who have always been ignorant 
of the covenant of grace ! But if there are degrees 
of wretchedness, surely they who having once 
tasted of the heavenly gift, have fallen from their 
first estate, forgotten the covenant of baptism, 
and retained the name without the character of 
Christian, are inconceivably the most wretched. 
Separated not only from the land but from the 
Church of their birth, too often while seeking in a 
distant land the means of subsistence denied them 
in their own, they lose the bread of life while 
endeavouring to secixre the meat that perishes* 
We pity those who are forced to sever the bonds 
of kindred, to surrender the joys of friends and 
home. But what if together with these they have 
also parted with that which alone can give value 
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to any earthly possessions ? What if they have no 
church, no ministers ? What if their feiith is dead, 
their baptism an empty name? Is there here no 
cause for exertion, no motive for self-denial ? The 
founder of the institution — ^the dedication of which 
to the service of Grod has brought us here to-day — 
the College of St. Augfustine — reminds us of the 
zeal of those early times when our forefathers were 
wrapped in heathen darkness — zeal manifested in 
a Church into which error had already begun to 
creep, but in which love to Grod and man was still 
active. Shall we, then, show less zeal when we 
have a faith with less alloy ? Shall our faith shine 
less brightly when no superstition feeds the flame ? 
I trust that this college, founded with so much 
piety and munificence, will dissipate such fears. 
I trust that firom this place many future Augustines 
may go forth, bearing to distant lands the stan- 
dard of the cross — men stimulated by the mercy 
they have themselves receiv^ed, to proclaim it to 
perishing sinners— men so sensible of their own 
infirmities as to be able to bear with the wayward- 
ness of those they will have to teach— men so 
faithful to Him who pleased not Himself, as to be 
willing to endure hardness, and submit to self- 
denial for His sake — for such must they become to 
be fit instruments to make known the wisdom of 
Grod. May it please Him, in whose hand are the 
hearts of all men, to prepare many for this service, 
and animate them to desire to be the instruments 
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of opening the eyes of the blind, and of bringing 
them from darkness to light, and from the power 
of Satan unto God, to receive the forgiveness of 
sins and inheritance among them that are sancti- 
fied through Christ Jesus." So overcrowded was 
the choir of the Cathedral that it was found 
impossible to collect the alms in the usual manner, 
but as they left the building the congregation 
poured their ofterings into plates held at the doors, 
and thereby the goodly sum of £480 was added to 
the funds of the College. 

The service was followed at three o'clock by a 
limcheon spread in the cloisters and museum of the 
College, when Mr. Beresford Hope in his boundless 
hospitality entertained as his guests a company of 
twelve hundred persons — thus recalling the days of 
the monastery's magnificence, and the enormous 
parties who were feasted on occasions by Abbots 
Thomas Fyndon and Ralph de Bourne. 

Our narrative of the day's events would be in- 
complete were we to omit one episode which in an 
amusing way affords proof that the very highest in 
the land felt a real interest in the starting of St. 
Augustine's College. We quote the anecdote as it 
appeared in an article on "Queen Victoria" in 
Occasional Paper^ No. 279. " On the evening of 
June 29th, 1848 — ^the eventful day that witnessed 
the formal opening of the College and the conse- 
cration of the Chapel — Mr. Beresford Hope was 
present at a state ball in Buckingham Palace. He 
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had attended the state concert on the previous 
night ; with the Archbishop and other distinguished 
visitors he had left London by special train at five 
o'clock next morning ; he had, as Founder of the 
College, taken a prominent part in the inaugxiral 
services in the College Chapel and in the Cathe- 
dral ; he had presided at the great luncheon party 
in the Museum and Cloisters, to which he had 
invited 1200 guests; and then, after Evensong in 
the Cathedral, he had hurried back to London to 
be present at the Queen's state ball. After so 
much physical exertion and mental strain it is not 
altogether surprising that sleep overcame him as 
he sat on a chair in the ball room. Suddenly 
however the rustling of a dress made him con- 
scious that a lady and gentleman were standing 
before him, and that he was being addressed. It 
was the Queen herself, leaning on the arm of Earl 
Grrey. She smilingly apologized for disturbing 
him, but explained that she was anxious to know 
how the ceremony at St. Augfustine's College had 
passed off that day." 

That St. Peter's Day was an inspiration to many 
holy men, who were prompted to express their emo- 
tion in divers manners. Among these we would 
notice three who were inspired to write, one in prose, 
one in prayer, one in poetry — ^Bishop Broughton, 
Mr. Robert Brett, the Reverend J. M. Neale. 

Had Bishop Broughton never become Bishop 
of Australia and written his burning words of 
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entreating appeal, St. Augustine's Missionary Col- 
lege would not have been called into being. And 
he realized to the full the momentous possibilities 
of the undertaking, for he declared that "the 
entire character of the colonial Church will be 
moulded according to what St. Augustine's shall 
be during the next twenty years."* It was inevit- 
able, then, that on the consecration day he should 
find himself in spirit transported from Sydney to 
Canterbury. " I thought of you, dear Coleridge," 
he wrote, " and of your heart-felt satisfaction, not 
proud, I am sure, but chastened and thoughtful, at 
witnessing this completion of your own glorious 
design, and this effect of your exertion, proof 
against weariness and disappointment. Were you 
not indeed repaid ? I thought too of noble A. J. B. 
Hope, and how much happier he must have felt at 
seeing in its immediate result the benefit which 
this application of his wealth had already secured 
to the Church of Christ; and anticipating, as he 
might allowably do, the still more important ser- 
vices which in time to come his foundation might 
render to the same holy cause, perplexed and tried 
as we must all perceive it is about to be. And now 
I can only pray that, as you have gone to work, 
and will, I have no doubt, be steadfast and im- 
movable in it, so your labour may not be in vain 
in the Lord." 

It was characteristic of the man that Mr. 

* Memoirs of Joshua Watson, II., 133. 
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Robert Brett should signalize that day by the 
composition of "A Prayer for St. Augustine's 
College." It is a prayer that ought to be more 
widely known and more often repeated than it is, 
and we therefore give it a place in these pages : — 

** Bless, O Lord, this place now set apart to Thy glory, and grant 
that Thy holy Name may be worshipped therein in truth and purity 
to all generations. Give grace and wisdom to all the Authorities, that 
they may exercise holy discipline, and be themselves patterns of holi- 
ness, simplicity, and self-denial. Bless all who may be trained therein. 
Take from them all pride, vanity, and self-conceit, and give them true 
humility and self-abasement. Enlighten their minds, subjugate their 
wills, purify their hearts, and so penetrate them with Thy Spirit, and 
fill them with Thy love, that they may go forth animated with holy, 
prudent, burning zeal for Thy glory : and may Thy holy word so bum 
within their hearts, that they may speak with that resistless energy of 
love, which shall melt the hearts of sinners to the love of Thee. Bless, 
O Lord God, the Founders and Benefactors of this College, and recom- 
pense them with the riches of Thy everlasting kingdom, for Jesus' sake. 
Amenr 

Lastly, a few stanzas must be quoted fix>m 
J. M. Neale's spirited poem on *The Consecration 
of St. Augustine's, Canterbury.' 

*< Peal loud, peal louder, Christchurch ! — the long procession waits : 
In God's Name, on ! Lift up your heads, ye everlasting gates ! 
The King of kings, and Lord of lords, resumes His ancient right ; 
Here will I dwell for ever : for here is my delight ! 
Pass on, pass on, attending Him upon His glorious way, 
O ye His chosen servants, in bishopfiil array; 
Where the red light glows, and the grey roof towers, and the altar 

stands in view, 
The goal to close, the shrine to bless, the holy avenue ; 
Then let him offer all these lands, approaching to the throne. 
Whose heart the God of gods hath touched to rescue back His own; 
And sign the deed, and seal with speed — ^few words and brief suffice. 
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Tai England's Primate offer up the Mystic Sacrifice ! 

Bat, as in feazfiil silence they fulfil the dosing rite, 

The ChoTch's glorioos future bursts full upon my sight : 

I see the white-winged vessels, that, bound to realms afar, 

Go, conquering and to conquer, upon their holy war ; 

No loud-voiced cannon bear they, those messengers divine 

Of England's merchant-princes, and England's battle-line ; 

Yet they breast the broad Atlantic, the Polar zone they brave. 

They dash the spray-drops from their bow in that Antarctic wave ; 

The fiend that haunts the Lion's Bay, the dagger of Japan, 

The thousand wrecks they laugh to scorn of stormy Magellan ; 

Where earthly arms were weakness, and earthly gold were dross, 

Safe go they, for they cany the unconquerable Cross ; 

The Cross that, planted here at first, now planted here again. 

Shall bloom and flourish in the sight of angels and of men." 

And what of Edward Coleridge, the one who, 
more than any other, might be looked upon as the 
originator of the movement which had led to this 
splendid result ? Let the inscription that he wrote 
with his own hand in the magnificent folio copy of 
the German Bible, which he gave to our Library, 
supply the answer. This is what we there read : — 
"Presented to the Library of St. Augustine's 
College by one who would hereby most humbly 
testify his gratitude to Almighty Grod for having 
been permitted to labour in the restoration of this 
once holy and then desecrated ground to His 
service, and the promotion of His glory upon 
earth." 

''I arose in the night, I and some few men 
with me; neither told I any man what my Grod 
had put in my heart to do at Jerusalem." " And 
I went out by night," "and viewed the walls of 
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Jerusalem, which were broken down." "Then said 
ly * Come, and let us build up the wall of Jerusalem, 
that we be no more a reproach.' " " And they 
said, * Let us rise up and build/ So they strength- 
ened their hands for this good work." " But when 
they who heard it, laughed us to scorn, and despised 
us, and said, 'What is this thing that ye do?' 
then answered I them and said imto them, 'The 
Lord God of Heaven, He will prosper us ; therefore 
we His servants will arise and build." " So built 
we the wall." " We made our prayer unto God." 
" We laboured on the work." " And so the wall 
was finished." "Think, O think, upon me for 
good, my Grod." " Lord, remember me when Thou 
comest into Thy kingdom."* 

•Occasional Paper, No. 233, p. 9. 



CHAPTER VI. 
The Constitution of the College. 

St. Augustine's College started its existence 
as a foundation that was indeed highly favoured. 
The first authorities both in Church and State 
conspired together to establish it, to bless it, to 
grant it an assured and permanent being. It had 
always been Mr. Beresford Hope's aim that his 
institution shoiild be moulded on "our old col- 
legiate models." He would have no seminary, 
such as St. Sulpice, no mere educational establish- 
ment, like King's College, London, but a real bona 
fide College, such as the word was understood to 
mean in England in mediaeval times; and the 
main essential features of a College were, in his 
opinion, a common life and the power of self- 
government — limited only by the restraining hand 
of the Visitor. The constitution of an ancient 
College at Oxford or Cambridge was defined by 
its charter, and the main lines of its conduct were 
regulated by its statutes; but within these limits 
it was independent and autonymous, with the 
visitatorial authority as a safeguard which could 
always be invoked in times of serious difficulty. 
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Nothing less than this woiild satisfy Mr. Beresford 
Hope, and Mr. Coleridge was entirely at one with 
him ; and though there was strong and influential 
opposition, and their contention was nearly being 
over-ruled, yet in the end they gained their point, 
and St. Augustine's is founded "on our old col- 
legiate models," with a royal Charter granted by 
her Majesty Queen Victoria, and a body of Statutes 
given by the Archbishop of Canterbury. 

It was no part of Coleridge's scheme to seek 
incorporation for his proposed College. He was 
fully resolved on putting it entirely under the 
direction of the Archbishop and the Bishop of the 
diocese — ^wherever it might be placed, but his 
ambition did not soar higher than a code of 
regulations emanating from those ecclesiastical 
authorities. Nor indeed, when their thoughts were 
centred on Canterbury, did it at first occur to the 
founders that they should seek the direct authori- 
zation of the Crown for their undertaking, but 
they were content with the favour extended to 
them by the Metropolitan. After some months 
however some one— there is no evidence to decide 
who it was — mooted the question, and in July 1845 
we find the Provisional Committee engaged in 
drawing up a suggested code of Statutes, which 
were " to continue in force until a Charter has been 
obtained." In the following October the Bishop of 
Lichfield, Bishop Coleridge, and Archdeacon Lyall 
went to Addington to confer with the Primate, and 
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they all agreed to a draft form of Charter ; but the 
matter was afterwards left in abeyance for a long 
time, the draft proposal not being submitted to 
the Provisional Committee till nearly a couple of 
years later^ and even then it was not brought into 
its final shape. It was not until the primacy of 
Archbishop Sumner, when the date for the opening 
of the College was now drawing very near, that 
the matter was at last put into the hands of Judge 
Patteson, and — thanks to his zeal and good manage- 
ment — the Charter, couched in terms acceptable to 
all parties, received the signature of Lord Privy 
Seal Edmunds on behalf of her Majesty, and was 
** sealed with our Great Seal of Great Britain with- 
out any fine or fee great or small to us in our 
hanaper or elsewhere to our use anyways to be 
rendered paid or made. In witness whereof We 
have caused these our Letters to be made patent. 
Witness oiu^elf at our palace at Westminster the 
twenty-eighth day of June in the twelfth year of 
our Reign." 

The gist of this royal Charter is contained in 
the following sentence, which we quote exactly as 
it appears in the original document, without at- 
tempting to simplify its construction, or presuming 
to interpolate marks of punctuation: — " Now there- 
fore know ye that We having taken the premises 
into our Royal Consideration and being desirous 
of promoting as far as in us lies the success of the 
said Undertaking of Our special Grace certain 
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knowledge and mere motion Have willed ordained 
constituted established declared and appointed And 
by these presents for us our heirs and successors 
Do will ordain constitute establish declare and 
appoint That in and upon the site of the said 
principal gate and other premises so purchased 
by the said Alexander James Beresford Hope as 
aforesaid there shall and may be erected and 
established one perpetual College for the training- 
according to the Doctrine and Discipline of the 
Church of England of a regular succession of such 
young men as shall be found desirous of preparing 
themselves for the ministry of the Church and 
intending by Grod's Grrace to exercise such ministry 
if duly called and sent forth in the Distant Depen- 
dencies of our Empire which College shall be 
called by the name of The Missionary College of 
Saint Augustine Canterbury and shall consist of a 
Warden, a Sub-Warden and Six Fellows." 

The Charter goes on to say (we will be content 
to epitomize the rest in our own less exalted 
phraseology,) that the Warden, Sub-Warden, and 
Fellows are to form "one Body Politic and Cor- 
porate," and as such they are to have a common 
seal ; they may hold property in the county of 
Kent, though their estates, in addition to the 
College itself, must not exceed 150 acres ; and 
they may sue and be sued in Courts of Law. They 
are further to be governed by Statutes to be given 
by the Archbishop of Canterbury, who is to be per- 
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petual Visitor of the College. Her Majesty appoints 
Bishop William Hart Coleridge, the Reverend 
Geoi^e Charles Pearson, and the Reverend 
Allen Page Moor to be the first Warden, Sub- 
Warden, and Fellow respectively, and directs that 
all other appointments are to be made by the 
Archbishops of Canterbury and York and the 
Bishop of London. Future Wardens and Sub- 
Wardens are to be in Priest's orders, and must be 
at least Masters of Arts or Bachelors of Laws of 
Oxford, Cambridge, or Durham. Future Fellows 
need not be graduates or be ordained, but must be 
members of one of those three universities, and 
both Sub-Wardens and Fellows must be unmarried. 
The College Statutes were the result of an 
immense deal of thought and discussion. The 
first substratum on which they were built up, was 
the work of the Reverend Charles Marriott with 
additions fi-om the hand of Dr. Pusey, and though 
revised again and again, and so materially altered 
that the original author would probably refiise to 
acknowledge them as his any longer, yet a con- 
siderable portion of his draft — ^both matter and 
wording— finds a place in the final copy. The 
noticeable feature in that substratum is a strongly- 
marked religious spirit, which pervades the whole. 
The compilers, and especially Dr. Pusey, felt that 
the one desideratum which was of paramount 
importance was that the lives of both staiF and 
students should be imbued with intense spiritual- 
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ity, and that to this end there should be every 
encouragement and even compulsion to give them- 
selves up to devotional exercises, and to render the 
fullest and most loyal obedience to the Church's 
system as expressed in the Book of Common 
Prayer. 

This draft was then brought into shape and 
elaborated by Mr. Coleridge, whose strong bias 
in favour of discipline would naturally manifest 
itself in his legislation, for his two foundation 
principles he expressed thus : — " our Statutes must 
be sufficiently binding, though not too much in 
detail," and " the Rule of Life in the College must 
be strict, as men now think of strictness." The 
next step was to submit the document to the 
Archbishop, after which it was worked into proper 
and legal form by Justice Patteson and Justice 
Coleridge and Mr. James Hope, and was then 
printed for the Provisional Committee to see and 
discuss. The Committee took the Statutes in hand 
July 8th, 1845, and amended them« presenting a 
fair copy with their alterations to the Archbishop, 
who also made ftirther alterations ; and they were 
then again put in t)rpe under the title of "Pro- 
visional Statutes," after which we hear nothing 
more of them for more than two years. 

On the death of Archbishop Howley (February 
nth, 1848) the promoters of the Missionary College 
scheme were thrown into terrible doubt and anxiety; 
for while Bishop of Chester the new Primate 
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had refused to give any countenance to Mr. Cole- 
ridge's proposal, and it was felt that as a churchman 
of a di£Ferent school from his predecessor he might 
feel conscientious scruples about approving of what 
had been done. But this was not so, for the Arch- 
bishop-designate displayed both generosity and 
common-sense. When approached on the subject 
by Sir John Patteson, he wrote back to say, "I 
clearly perceive that both the College and myself 
are placed in a very different situation from that 
in which we stood at the time when I declined to 
become one of its Vice-Presidents, What seems 
now to be desirable is that I should receive a copy 
of the Charter and Provisional Statutes. The 
Archbishop of York and myself will confer together 
respecting these, and I shall be in a condition to 
answer definitely as to the part which I may take 
regarding the College." His perusal of the Statutes 
convinced him that there was nothing in them that 
he could not conscientiously approve and sanction 
with his support. And he granted an audience to 
Mr. Beresford Hope and Mr. Coleridge at Lambeth 
Palace, when he consented to give his general co- 
operation to their scheme, to consecrate the chapel 
of St. Augustine's College on St. Peter's Day, and 
to entrust the legal revision, decision, and execution 
of the Statutes to Sir John Patteson. Thus the 
promoters were at last assured of full success as 
the result of their patient and long-continued 
efforts, and the College Statutes actually received 
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the signature of the Archbishop of Canterbury on 
September 13th, 1848. 

There is not much for us to notice with reg^ard 
to the Statutes, for they are chiefly an elaboration 
of the principles set forth in the Charter, and 
generally concern the internal government and 
regulation of the members of the College and 
their afiairs. 

One point that was made quite clear by both 
Charter and Statutes was the revival of the old 
name. It is a matter of surprise to us at the 
present day to find how deep-rooted a prejudice 
existed sixty years ago against dedications to non- 
scriptural saints. Even the Provisional Committee 
was divided on the subject, Mr. Joshua Watson 
being strongly opposed to the adoption of the 
name, and Mr. Benjamin Harrison — though maybe 
having no personal objection — ^uttering an emphatic 
word of warning. But Mr. Beresford Hope would 
not consent to sacrifice this link with the past : no 
such colourless designation as ^^the Missionary 
College at Canterbury " would satisfy him, and his 
insistance carried the day. The point is fully and 
formally conceded by the Charter ; and it is 
enacted in the Statutes that in addition to quarterly 
meetings of the Corporation for the transaction of 
the ordinary business of the College, the Patronal 
Festival shall be assigned a special prominence, 
for the Annual Audit is to be held "on Saint 
Augustine of Canterbury's Day in each year." 
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Loyalty to Prayer Book principles is assured 
by the statute " Of Divine Service," wherein it is 
enacted that " the Service of Morning and Evening 
Prayer according to the ritual of the Church of 
England shall be \ised daily in the College Chapel, 
and that the Holy Communion shall be celebrated 
there on Sundays and Chief Festivals." Further- 
more the Sub-Warden and the Fellows "are to 
attend the daily service of Morning and Evening 
Prayer in the College Chapel, and are exhorted to 
attend the Celebration of the Holy Communion on 
Sundays and Chief Festivals;" while the Students 
"are required to attend the daily Morning and 
Evening Prayers in the College Chapel, and are 
exhorted to communicate monthly at the least, and 
oftener if they desire it and the Warden consider 
them fit to do so." 

It will have been noticed that the foundation, 
as regards the Corporate Body, is as yet incomplete. 
The Charter speaks of a College consisting of a 
Warden, a Sub-Warden, and six Fellows, whereas 
the Fellows at present are but three. They have 
never been more in number, for the financial 
condition of the College has always been inadequate 
to support a larger staff, nor can one contend 
that such is necessary for the actual work of in- 
structing the students. Indeed at first, the alumni 
niunbering only six, the Corporation consisted of 
a Warden, a Sub-Warden, and one Fellow only ; 
and so it continued for a dozen years, when an 
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endowment for a second fellowship was raised, a 
third — ^known as the Oriental Fellowship, because 
founded with the special intention of promoting 
Indian studies — ^being started in 1874 as a memorial 
of the semi-jubilee of the College. 

There is still one other topic on which some- 
thing must be said, viz., the definition of the 
object of the College as far as the future sphere of 
work of its students is concerned. In this respect 
St. Augustine's is in marked contrast to the 
Church Missionary Society's College at Islington. 
The missionaries who receive their training there 
are sent out to convert the heathen, and it matters 
not whether the heathen are British subjects or 
not. But the field open to Augustinians is, strictly 
speaking, a more limited one. From its very incep- 
tion Mr. Coleridge's design was to found a Colonial 
College, his aim being to strengthen the Church in 
the distant parts of the British Empire. Nothing 
was said about other countries or races that were 
not subject to England ; and though in the early 
correspondence or elsewhere reference is sometimes 
made to the heathen who are not yet converted 
to the Faith, it is evident that only those are 
contemplated who are to be found in the foreign 
possessions of the Crown. The purview indeed of 
the Society for the Propagation of the Gospel is a 
wider one — more so even than that of the Church 
Missionary Society — ^for it knows of no limitations 
either geographical or religious ; but the College 
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has never had any connection with that Society, 
which did not even contribute to its foundation or 
endowment. If then those who have been trained 
at St. Augustine's are giving brotherly help by 
serving in the American Church, or are devoting 
their missionary zeal to the very laudable task of 
striving to convert the heathen who are beyond the 
English pale, they can hardly justify their position 
by appealing to the College Charter and Statutes ; 
for these speak only of " our Colonial Dioceses," 
or "the service of the Church in the distant 
Dependencies of our Empire," or "the Church in 
our Colonies," and >aake no provision for work 
elsewhere. 



CHAPTER VII. 

College Life and Work, 

The task that St. Augustine's is set to accom- 
plish is no simple or easy one, the problem is 
complex, the difficulties to be overcome are many, 
the requirements are varied. For here there are some 
forty or fifty men, mostly ranging from the age of 
1 8 to 23, but some considerably older; they are 
drawn from almost every social grade ; the majority 
of them are of English birth, but a considerable 
proportion are colonials, or at least have spent 
several years abroad; the education of some has 
been nothing more than that of the Board School, 
while occasionally you may find here an Etonian 
or an university man ; one may be a convert from 
Romanism, another has been brought up as a 
Baptist or a Methodist, a third has an anti-Church 
or even an anti-Christian home, and perhaps there 
may even be a scion of Judaism or some other 
alien faith. As for their previous occupations or 
callings, all ranks will be represented, from the 
country gentleman of good means or the officer 
in the service down to the clerk or the school- 
teacher, the private or the blue-jacket, the farmer 
or the miner, the domestic servant or the young 
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man behind the counter. Such are the diverse 
elements that are to be welded together, and dis- 
ciplined and trained and taught — and sometimes 
licked into shape ; with their differences in birth 
and station and education they are to live together 
here for a College course of three years, and then 
are to be sent forth fitted to be candidates for Holy 
Orders. A difficult task ? Yes, indeed. But there 
is one circumstance which alters the whole com- 
plexion of the case, which unites into one family 
members who seem so distant one from another, 
so that the public school-boy and the proUgi of 
the workhouse become as brothers, and all alike 
are amenable to the same discipline and live by 
the same rule ; and that is, that to all alike has 
at some time in their career come the question, 
**Whom shall I send, and who will go for us?" 
and each has given the same reply, " Here am I ; 
send me." 

The first care for the performance of this task 
is of course the securing of students to enter the 
College. Of these the number was disappointingly 
small at first ; and the Grammar Schools, firom 
^which so much had been expected, did little or 
nothing to supply the need. A start had been 
made on November 28th, 1848, with only six men ; 
and after seven years' existence the number had 
slowly crept up to no more than twenty. But for 
some while Warden Bailey had been thinking out 
a remedy, with the result that in 1854, at the 

G 
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initiative of Prebendary Hayne of Buckland Mona- 
Chorum, Devonshire led the way in starting Miss- 
ionary Studentship Associations. The functions of 
these are the seeking out of suitable candidates for 
missionary work, and, when necessary, the provision 
of the funds requisite for taking them through 
their College course (the annual College expenses 
were then ;^35, but have since been raised to £50). 
The Barnstaple Association, which was actually 
the first in the field, has been followed by similar 
enterprises in almost all the English dioceses, and 
thereby many of the most valuable missionaries 
have been gained for the service of the Church 
abroad. 

Another scheme, very important though of a 
more indirect nature, for the calling forth of future 
missionaries, was the founding of the Missionary 
Union of SL Augustine in 1859, the idea emanating 
from the same master mind as the previous plan. 
The object of this Union was to be " the promotion 
of the missionary spirit among the members of the 
Church;" and those who joined it bound themselves 
"to promote the missionary cause by any or all 
of the following methods, viz., [a) by offering up 
prayer for missions daily, [b) by conversation on 
missionary topics, [c) by collecting something 
annually for a missionary object, [d) by taking in 
some missionary periodical." Furthermore " each 
member, whose circumstances favour it," was to 
" search out promising candidates for the missionary 
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work of the Church ; and in particular endeavour 
to find a missionary probationer, enrol his name as 
such at St. Augustine's or some other missionary 
college, give him the benefit of his advice and 
assistance, and watch over his preparatory career 
as opportunity may be given." Such prayer unions 
are common enough now, but half a century ago a 
proposal of this kind was a novelty ; and the plan 
was welcomed by Churchmen far and near, the roll 
of members rapidly rising to the number of 1200, 
including many of eminence both at home and in 
the Colonies, with the happy result of the quicken- 
ing of missionary interest and the raising up of 
many fiiends devoted to the cause. 

A third auxiliary was called into existence by 
Dr. Bailey, and has proved of great service as a 
handmaid of St. Augustine's in spreading know- 
ledge of missionary topics and inspiring zeal on 
behalf of the work of the Church abroad, and that 
is the College periodical known as the Occasional 
Papers^ of which the first nimiber was issued on 
May 31st, 1853. The main purpose in the origin- 
ator's mind was the printing of letters received 
from Old Students in the mission-field — ^letters 
which were read or listened to with delight in 
St. Augustine's, and which might (so he felt) be 
efficacious for good throughout a wider area if they 
were accorded a wider circulation by being issued 
in the form of a small pamphlet. And besides the 
news firom foreign lands there was added, for the 
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sake both of members beyond the seas and of 
friends in the home land, some short accoimt of 
proceedings at College or other topics of prime 
importance. In the course of years the Missionary 
Union has lapsed, but the Occasional Papers con- 
tinue to be an important and highly valued branch 
of the College's work, with a circulation of some- 
thing like 2000 copies. 

Fertile of resource and ever thinking out g^at 
schemes was Dr. Bailey, and yet one more impor- 
tant auxiliary for the furtherance of the object for 
which St. Augustine's exists was evolved by him, 
and took shape in i860, when in co-operation with 
Sir James E. Philipps he was able to establish St. 
Boniface's College at Warminster, principally as a 
feeder of the mother-house. This was founded 
"for the purpose of giving a suitable education 
to young men, sixteen jrears of age and upwards, 
who are desirous of working as clergy in the 
missions of the English Church, and are either 
not old enough or not sufficiently instructed to 
enter at once St. Augxistine's or other Missionary 
Colleges." This step was followed by a similar 
one on St. Paul's Day, 1878, when another pre- 
paratory college, bearing the name of St. Paul's, 
was opened at Burgh in Lincolnshire, the objects 
of this Mission-house being defined as "(i) to 
educate young men who have evinced a decided 
wish to devote themselves to a missionary's life, 
and (2) to help them to fit themselves for a higher 
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training at St. Augustine's College, Canterbury, 
or elsewhere, if the circumstances of their case 
permit." Both of these institutions are now 
entirely independent, and quite unconnected with 
St. Aug^tine's; for Warminster first, and later 
Burgh, being fiilly fledged, decided to fly with 
their own wings — or, in other words, to provide 
a complete training within their own walls, and 
to send out their alumni direct to the mission field. 
But in the years that are past many of the best 
and most devoted missionaries who have brought 
credit on St. Augustine's, had received their early 
preparation at one or other of those colleges. 
All honour to them ! All gratitude to their 
promoters ! 

As to the intellectual training that is provided at 
St. Augustine's, the amount of attention bestowed 
on liter(E humaniores and mathematics and science 
has fluctuated much during the period of the Col- 
lege's being ; but for more than thirty years there 
has been one constant element, viz., " the Prelim- 
inary Examination for candidates for Holy Orders," 
whose subjects — all of them theological — have 
constituted the piice de resistance of the curriculum. 
To this has recently been added, as a first or 
introductory examination, "the Central Entrance 
Examination for Theological Colleges," which 
ensures a quantum of knowledge of Latin and 
Greek, of English History, and of Euclid or Logic. 
Foreign languages have generally had a place in 
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the subjects studied here, especially during the 
lifetime of Dr. Rost ; and on one occasion the 
incorporated members of S.P.G., assembled in 
the College hall, were treated to a series of seven 
orations from Students, delivered in as many 
different tongues,* 

For those who are destined to labour in re- 
mote comers of the earth a knowledge of practical 
surgery and medicine is invaluable, and the position 
of the Kent and Canterbury Hospital — ^within a 
stone's throw of the College grounds — ^most for- 
tunately facilitates the study of the healing art 
under the most favourable circumstances ; so that 
it is quite easy to take advantage of the experience 
to be gained from clinical cases, operations, and 
posf moriems^ besides medical and surgical lectures 
— in which the St. John's Ambulance course is 
allowed a foremost place. Besides these acquire- 
ments such useful crafts as carpentering, printing, 
book-binding, and sometimes even gardening, have 
not been neglected. Skill in the first of these 
proves helpful to almost all those who go to settle 
abroad, and in some industrial missions such as 
Kolhapur and Keiskamma Hoek the other accom- 
plishments have been found to be most valuable. 
But, except in such missions as those, most of the 
printing learnt here has been exercised within St. 
Augustine's itself in the College press, which for 
many years used to turn out the Occasional Papers^ 

* Occasional Paper, No. 174, p. 7. 
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and has also issued such works as Dr. Bailey's Crc- 
denday Agenda^ Postulanda^ various editions of the 
College Calendar y a Selection of Psalms ^ Anthems y and 
Missionary Hymns, the Missionary's Daily Text 
Book, and other works. 

As an outward symbol of success in his college 
career and of his having passed the prescribed 
examinations each Student is with due form and 
ceremony invested in the Chapel with a hood (black 
mohair, with a red stripe in the lining), the Arch- 
bishop of Canterbury having in the year 1857 
sanctioned the granting of such a diploma. Many 
years ago an effort was made to secure further 
recognition by the obtaining of some degree — to 
be bestowed either by the College or by the 
Archbishop or by some representative body of the 
Church of England; but though the effort hats 
been many times renewed, it has hitherto not been 
so fortunate as to attain its end. 

Such being the scheme which is to give 
direction and objective to the sons of St. Augus- 
tine's in the matter of their studies, it may afford 
interest to those who are strangers to the place to 
know how the time is spent at College, and those 
who have had the experience will probably like to 
be reminded of the past. We will therefore sketch 
the ordinary day's programme, such as would be 
followed in any of the three terms of the year, or 
any of the thirty-four weeks (or thereabouts) when 
the College is "up." 
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Except for the case of those few paragons of 
industry who outstrip the dawn by getting still 
earlier to their books, the day begins at a quarter 
past six, when the College bell rings merrily in its 
turret ; and in case there should chance to be any 
student so drowsy as not to obey its summons, a 
hand-bell is carried roimd a quarter of an hour 
later, which at least awakens the echoes in the 
silent corridors. At seven, in summer and winter 
alike, all assemble in the Upper Chapel for Matins, 
when the lessons are read by two of the Students, 
and another plays the organ. A special feature of 
this service (repeated too at Evensong) is a mission- 
ary collect, varying on each day of the week, the 
field of foreign missions being divided into seven 
portions for a cycle of seven days ; so that thus 
the work of the Church abroad, and the service of 
each one who has left us to minister in Christ's 
kingdom, are in this place borne in daily remem- 
brance ; and besides this, once a fortnight a fuller 
intercession is offered by means of a missionary 
litany. The interval before eight o'clock is to be 
observed as a quiet time, set apart for private 
devotions either in chapel or in one's own chamber; 
or, if it be a Thursday, the Holy Communion is 
celebrated. At eight comes breakfast, the crockery 
being emblazoned with the College arms, and the 
tea poured forth from handsome old pewter pots ; 
after which is a free half-hour, giving opportunity 
for a walk up St. Martin's hill by way of a freshener 
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— usually known as an ^^ ad W(//''W ; and th<*n 
?*' -m nine to one the time is sai.rod tt^ stu<i)' or 
tun*>, wlup at each hour the b^'-v^'-ijun^-d torms 
* the matriculated Students may be hvvA\ flitting 
.cross the court to or from thp MuM*un\ while 
their juniors resort to their own lecture-room else- 
where in the building. 

At one o'clock in the Lower Chapel is said the 
•'fTice of Sext with its noon-tide hymn, its p5>alm, 
•n mid-day collect, and its five special pray«;rs — for 
*'.e Archbishop as Visitor, for the Colletre, for past 
.Students, for the heathen, and for ourselves. We 
are then ready for dinner, which is siTved at 1.15, 
•\hen all — Staff and Students — partake of a com- 
nion meal, presided over by the Warden, who is 
seated in his ancient throne, a Latin ja^race being 
>»aid (or sung on festivals), the same that was 
■ompiled by the late Canon A. P. Moor on the day 
that the College was opened. 

Dinner over, the College rapidly empties, and 
Its inmates must be sought for on the playing- 
grounds or the river or the road, unless it be the 
afternoon reserved for manual work; or perhaps 
some will be visiting among the poor in the Work- 
house or in the city. At half-past five it is dc rigcur 
that all apply themselves to their books ; and many 
will have started earlier, after a friendly cup ot tea 
in each other's rooms. At a quarter to seven 
Evensong is sung (or said in Advent and Lent and 
on Fridays), and no one's place may be empty ; on 
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ferial days the chanting is plainsong, but anglican 
at festal services — ^this with the view of accustom- 
ing the future cleric to both systems of singing. 
Immediately afterwards follows supper, and then the 
Common-room opens its doors for a sociably cheery 
half-hour, with an opportunity for music or games 
or newspapers and a pull at the Indian weed ; or 
perhaps a missionary address or a college debate 
or a literary society's meeting has been arranged. 
The remainder of the evening is devoted to reading, 
broken only by the Compline bell at ten o'clock ; 
and at a quarter to eleven the curfew rings, which 
means " lights out for the night," and soon silence 
and sleep reign supreme. 

This daily routine is varied by Red Letter 
Saints' Days, which are observed as whole holi- 
days, when the gates are open from after the early 
Communion — choral on these occasions — until Com- 
pline, so that by the aid of train or bicycle a very 
respectable outing may be enjoyed in the country 
or by the sea-side. Sundays too are free days, 
except for Litany and Holy Communion at half- 
past seven. Matins and sermon at eleven, and 
Compline at ten ; though with many a consider- 
able time is occupied by parochial work, valuable 
experience being gained by officiating at the 
Workhouse, or in Fortune's Alley, or elsewhere, 
and by teaching in Sunday Schools or reading 
lessons in Church, The evening is usually spent 
in the Gateway chamber, where, at an "At Home" 
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party of a social and not too formal a character, 
letters from abroad or missionary speeches help 
to draw together Augustinians past and present, 
making the names of many who are out at the 
front familiar to those who are yet only in training, 
and informing the College as to the Church's needs 
and the Church's work in distant lands by means 
of the narrative of the doings of her own sons. 
Fittingly and encouragingly is the day closed 
by Compline with its Sunday evening h)rmn, " The 
day thou gavest. Lord, is ended," which so sweetly 
links together ourselves and our fellows far away: — 

The sun that bids us rest is waking 
Our brethren *neath the western sky, 

And hour by hour fresh lips are making 
Thy wondrous doings heard on high. 

Another potent influence for educating the 
mind and stirring the devotion is the splendid 
series of missionary meetings arranged monthly 
by the College Missionary Society (founded in 
1890), and held in the Coleridge Museum. Our 
hearts bum within us as we listen to those tales 
of Christian heroism or to the lamentable appeal 
for aid when the conversion of the heathen is 
barred by the lack of workers ; and many a man's 
future has* been shaped by the inspiration that has 
come to him through the soul-stirring words of 
some speaker in that museum. For indeed here 
from time to time one may have the privilege of 
listening to the ablest and the best of our Church 
leaders or missionary pioneers : now it is one of 
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the home episcopate, such as Archbishop Temple, 
or the Bishops of Salisbury and of Bath and 
Wells; now it is a leading layman — the Earl of 
Stamford, or Sir Charles Turner, or Sir Charles 
Warren ; another time Cowley sends some member 
of the community, Father Puller, Father Congreve, 
or Father Waggett ; and quite a host of missionary 
and colonial bishops, besides Bishop Potter of 
New York and other Americans, have responded to 
the call of the College Missionary Society and 
addressed gatherings at St. Augustine's. 

And here mention must be made too of one 
movement for the quickening of the spiritual life 
of the College, which for many generations occupied 
a large place in the thoughts and doings of the 
Students, though now for a long time it has lapsed. 
This was the Guild of St. Augustine, a private 
society, started and maintained by the Students, 
whose chief function was the saying of the seven 
Hours daily, the office book used being either the 
Day Hours of the Church or the Pocket Manual of 
Prayers. All members were bound to join in Prime 
and Compline every day, and were encouraged to 
assist at the other offices, and also to attend the 
meetings of the " Sunday morning and Friday even- 
ing Devotional Society." This latter provided a 
Students' Litany for Sunday use, and on Fridays 
the greater part of the College would gather 
together for intercessions and the preaching of 
sermons — ^with the experience oi extempore speaking. 
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These good works were at last taken under the 
oflBcial care of the authorities, the private eiFort 
was merged in the public, and from the close of 
1880 the offices of Sext and Compline have been 
said regularly in the Lower Chapel by a member 
of the staff. 

Of course the principal day in the Augustinian 
calendar is the annual Commemoration of Bene- 
factorsy which is fixed for St. Peter's Day, being 
also the Dedication Festival. On these enccLenia all 
past members who happen to be enjoying their 
furlough at home, make a special effort to be 
present in their old College ; and at many an altar 
in far-away lands the holy Sacrifice is offered with 
special intention, and the heart's affection bridges 
over the intervening hundreds or thousands of 
.miles, transporting in imagination the Augiistinian 
to his alma mater ; and, where such is possible, a 
little band of fellow-collegians will meet for united 
intercession and for a social re-union, and indulge 
in the reviving of fond memories and discussion as 
to present-day doings and conditions. 

The Commemoration consists of a special ser- 
vice in the Chapel, the keynote of which is struck 
by this beautifiilly reminiscent prayer : — " O ever- 
lasting (jod,Who art the strength and refuge of Thy 
Church from one generation to another, we bless 
Thy holy Name for the fervent love towards our 
nation, with which of old Thou didst fill the heart 
of Thy servant Gregory, and for the zeal of Angus- 
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tine and his company, whereby a Church was 
planted in this place to the glory of Thy Name. 
And yet again we bless Thee, O Lord, that when 
through human negligence and evil passions all 
things had been brought to decay, Thou didst put 
it into the hearts of Thy servants, the Founders 
and Benefactors of this College, once more to rear 
on the same spot a home of pure religion and holy 
training of missionaries in foreign parts. For these 
and all Thy mercies we render Thee most humble 
and hearty thanks, and we beseech Thee that we 
may use Thy favours and blessings to Thy honour 
and glory and the setting forth of Thy Holy 
Word ; through Jesus Christ our Lord." But the 
central act of the service is the solemn reading of 
the names of "our most illustrious Benefactors, 
who in their lifetime, out of zeal for God's glory, 
and earnest desire for the increase of His Kingdom, 
contributed of their substance to the establishment 
of this Missionary College." This is followed by 
the singing of a special anthem, "The righteous 
souls that take their flight," and by the thanks- 
gfiving-prayer : — " O Lord, we glorify Thee in these 
Thy servants our Benefactors, who are departed 
hence from us with the sign of faith, and now do 
rest in the sleep of peace. Grant unto them, we 
beseech Thee, Thy mercy and everlasting peace, 
and that in the day of the general resurrection we, 
and all they which be of the mystical body of Thy 
Son, may together be set on His right hand, and 
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hear His most joyful voice : Come unto Me, O ye 
that be blessed of My Father, and possess the 
kingdom which is prepared for you from the 
beginning of the world." Of course there is always 
a sermon, and the list of preachers from 1850 down- 
wards contains many distinguished names, some 
foreign bishop being generally invited, or some- 
times an Old Student, who thus brings a message 
straight from the mission-field, and gives point to 
the act of thanksgiving for the foundation of this 
College. A solemn Te Deum before the altar and 
a procession round the court bring the service to a 
close ; and very striking is the effect as the long 
line of surpliced singers, present Students and 
past, winds along through the College precincts, 
headed by the cross and accompanied by the 
banner, or stands silent awhile on the terraced 
walk for the dismissal prayer. 

The social aspect of so great a festival is not 
neglected, for the tables in the Museum are laden 
with dainties, and a luncheon party assembles there, 
consisting for the most part of those who are or 
have been connected with the College ; and after 
the viands have received attention, various toasts 
are honoured, the one of prime importance being 
that of Floreat damus proposed from the chair — ^in 
which the Warden passes in review those events o 
the past twelve months which have been of special 
moment to Augustinians. The hospitality of the 
College is then extended to a host of benefactors 
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and friends, who are invited to a garden-party, and 
ramble about the buildings and grounds, and are 
entertained by a band of music or a concert. This 
is indeed a field day for St. Augustine's, and she 
endeavours to shew her recognition of kindnesses 
received, and especially to embrace in her welcome 
all those of the foundation who have deserved well 
of her. 

A few other college customs must be noticed 
here, such as the observance of the Patronal Festival 
on May 26th, whereon is transacted the chief col- 
legiate business of the year ; for in the Statutes it 
is enacted that " on Saint Augustine of Canterbury's 
Day in each year, or should that day fall on a 
Sunday, then on the day preceding, there shall be 
a Meeting of the Warden, Sub-Warden, and Fellows 
of the College, which shall be holden at noon and 
shall be called the Annual Audit," when the Bursar 
is to present his accounts for the past year. Litur- 
gically and ritually the festival is treated as a 
^'greater double," and of course is observed as a 
college holiday, advantage being taken of this to 
arrange a pilgrimage to the landing-place of the 
Patron Saint at Ebbsfleet in the Isle of Thanet. 
The pilgrimage train conveys the party some dozen 
miles to Minster, where, in commemoration of the 
former close connection of that place with the Monas- 
tery — ^for the church and manor were an appanage of 
St. Augustine's ever since the days of King Cnut, 
and the relics of Mildred, the sainted Abbess, were 
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enshrined by the monks at Canterbury — a halt is 
made at the parish church, and St. Mildred's 
praises are celebrated in a panegyric, and a hymn 
is sung in -her honour. Thence a tramp across the 
fields brings the pilgrims to St. Augustine's Cross 
—erected by Lord Granville to mark the spot where 
Ethelbert and the newly arrived missionary first 
looked one another in the face. Here is read the 
Venerable Bede's narrative of the landing of the 
forty Italians and of the conference with the King ; 
and prayers are offered, and all join in Dr. Bright's 
Hymn for St. Augustine's Day, with its suggestion 
of gratitude to him who was ** first to lead a Saxon 
Kingdom to his Master's royal feet" : — 

Deep in gloom of deathly error 

Once our heathen fathers lay ; 
Through the land their steel had conquered 

Scarcely shone the gospel ray ; 
Till the lifeless bones to quicken, 

And the ruined work restore, 
Came at last our own Augustine, 

Preaching peace on Thanet shore. 

The next station is made at St. Augustine's 
Well — just to quaff a draft firom the spring which 
he is fabled to have brought bubbling up through 
the briny sands; and then progress is made to 
Ebbsfleet Farm, where Mr. and Mrs. Pearse prove 
themselves benefactors by generously providing 
creature comforts. How strange to pause awhile 
here and think that on this spot English history 
first began, when Hengist and Horsa set foot on 

H 
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British soil ! And what a sweet memory for Aug- 
ustinians to store up— that here landed their Patron 
Saint, bringing Christianity to a heathen England, 
so that one may say that here the English Church 
had its birth ! And how instructive too to find the 
Church of England of the present day sending to 
this hallowed site a genuine pilgrimage each year 
— a pilgrimage in which the religious element is a 
very marked feature ! 

Holy Week and Easter Day have very special 
characteristics at St. Augustine's, which make that 
season a deeply impressive one for all who are 
so happy as to spend it in College. The daily 
Eucharist, the cessation of the ordinary course of 
instruction and study, the special devotional lecture 
each morning to the whole body of Students in the 
Museum, the daily sermon at Evensong, the singing 
of Monro's Story of the Cross at Compline, the 
reading aloud at meal-times (except for the 
unbroken silence on Grood Friday), the attendance 
at the Three Hours' Service (generally in the 
Cathedral), and then the joyous services in the 
beautifully decorated Chapel on "the queen of 
feasts" — all this emphasizes the contrast between 
fast and festival, the transition from heaviness to 
joy, and is a real aid in helping one to appreciate 
the alleluias of Easter-tide. Of all the observances 
at this festal season none is more highly esteemed 
than the early hymn-singing with which the 
collegians greet the happy mom. First, in accord- 
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ance with traditional usage, the Sacristans arouse 
each man from his slumbers soon after five o'clock 
by opening his door and chanting the Easter 
salutation, Daminus resurrexit. Sursum corda ! to 
which each one replies, Habemiis ad Dominum. 
Alleluia! Then shortly before six, habited in 
snow-white surplices, all assemble at the foot of 
the Library staircase with mutual Easter greetings 
and hand-shaking, and as soon as the clock has 
struck, the Precentor starts the first hymn. Soon 
a move is made in procession, headed by the 
crucifer and accompanied by the banner, and 
passing through the ruins of the old church a 
station is made in front of the Hospital, whose 
windows are thrown open, and one may see the 
patients wrapped up in blankets brought forward 
to listen to the joyftil message. Then, still singing, 
the procession wends its way back to the College 
grounds, and all climb the narrow winding stair- 
case that leads to the top of the gateway tower ; 
and there, set on high between heaven and earth, 
they again sound forth far and wide over the silent 
city the glad news that "Jesus Christ is risen 
to-day," after which the bells summon everyone to 
the celebration of the Holy Mysteries in Chapel. 

That hymn-singing on Easter morning is a 
custom that is ancient in the history of the College, 
for it dates from the early fifties. Another annual 
procession is of more recent growth, viz., that on 
the Rogation Days — a beautiftil feature in the 
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religious observances of St. Augustine's. On those 
days at the conclusion of Matins the inmates of 
the College slowly march through the gardens and 
grounds chanting litanies or hymns, and asking for 
God's blessing, especially on " the kindly fruits of 
the earth," and then return to the Chapel for the 
eucharistic service. Here is a link with the past, 
for no doubt this is precisely what the monks did 
on the Rogation Days in mediaeval times. 

One more College custom must find place here 
— this time an event chiefly though not entirely of 
a secular character. For a number of years past an 
annual meeting or encounter or contest has been 
arranged between the two great Missionary Col- 
leges. One year the members of St. Augustine's 
play the role of hosts, and the next year hospitality 
is offered by the Church Missionary Society's Col- 
lege at Islington, the invitations including in each 
case all the inmates of the sister institution. The 
central feature of the day's programme is a football 
match — ^regarded by each as the principal athletic 
interest of the whole year, and always most keenly 
fought out ; but there are also other items which 
carry with them each its own considerable import- 
ance. With what heartfelt fervour is the service 
of Evensong offered by these two bodies of men, 
whose lives are pledged to be spent in the same 
holy calling — perhaps in the same part of the 
mission field ! Then there are the after-supper 
speeches — cordial, appreciative, brotherly — empha- 
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sizing as they do the common aim of the two 
foundations, speeches which call forth a perfect 
storm of enthusiasm that is entirely overwhelming. 
And besides there is the mutual intercourse, with 
its consequent comparison of conditions and cir- 
cumstances ; and while there is generally something 
to criticize, each can always find something to 
admire in the other ; and the ringing cheers with 
which the guests are each time sent oif are eloquent 
not of rivalry or opposition but of alliance and 
good will. 

Such are some of the salient features of College 
life and work— a life that ought to be truly pleasant, 
and work calculated to be eminently helpful. 
Possibly the old ideal of hardness or at least of 
simplicity has been somewhat departed from in the 
course of years — the ideal that was so near to the 
heart of Edward Coleridge, and referred to in the 
Charter as "such strict regard to economy and 
frugality of habits as may fit them (the Students) 
for the special duties to be discharged, the diffi- 
culties to be encountered, and the hardships to be 
endured." But certainly the dietary described in 
his later reminiscences by the first Student who 
matriculated here, the Reverend J. S. Williams, 
(though it must be added that this menu soon 
became more generous under Dr. Bailey,) strikes 
one as too severe for the conditions and exigences 
of the present age: — "Breakfast was at eight — 
bread and butter only. At noon a tray with 
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hunches of bread was placed on a table in the 
Hall. Dinner was at two. Tea at six — ^bread 
and butter only, and nothing afterwards." ♦ Still, 
whether easy or rigorous, those three years in 
College are generally appreciated and enjoyed, and 
ample testimony is forthcoming in after times to 
show that they are among the happiest — ^sometimes 
actually the happiest — years of the missionary's 
life, and that he is deeply thankftil for all that St. 
Augustine's has been able to offer him. 

* Occasional Paper, No. 268, p. 14. 



CHAPTER VIII. 

The College BmLDiNGS — [a) ancient. 

The site on which the College stands is un- 
deniably an undesirable one so far as health is 
concerned ; for (in common with most of the 
ancient city of Canterbury) the mean level of the 
grounds is only some 45 feet above the level of 
the sea; and the soil, after a varied and eventful 
history of thirteen hundred years, can certainly 
not be described as "virgin." From every other 
point of view however the position is an ideal 
one — just outside the walls of an ancient city, with 
the Primate of All England as a near neighbour, 
the magnificent Bell Harry tower of the Cathedral 
only a few hundred yards away, the oldest church 
in England only a little further on the other side, 
and, above all, the remains of Augustine's own 
foundation as the nucleus of the collegiate build- 
ings. With so much to appeal to the sentiment, 
with such hallowing associations, with so religious 
an atmosphere to pervade the place, its inmates 
are braced to battle against any enervating in- 
fluences of climate or locality, and would not 
exchange their home in this the cradle of English 
monasticism for any other site in England. 
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And the historic interest of the ground is 
matched by the beauty and excellence of the 
buildings that have been erected on it. The great 
Gateway gives entrance from the outer world to 
the north-west comer of a large court or quad- 
rangle, turfed and terraced, which is bounded on 
the north by a long range containing the Students' 
quarters ; the east side is chiefly occupied by the 
Library with Museum below ; the south is closed 
in by a high wall that formed part of the Norman 
church of the Abbey, and by the elegant little 
Maclear Library, and by a Tudor wall of checker 
pattern ; while on the west, stretching away from 
the Gateway, are the Hall with its ofiices, the 
Chapel, the Warden's Lodge, and rooms for the 
Fellows and others. Very beautiful is the variety 
of form and height and outline — though architec- 
turally all harmonizes so well, the new portions 
being assimilated in style to the Gateway and 
Hall, which date from about 1300. Very beautiful 
too is the happy combination of colours — ^green 
turf, grey flint, creamy Caen stone, and tiles of 
russet brown : nothing is gaudy, nothing is obtru- 
sive, nothing jars upon the sight as in any way 
offensive. Perhaps the only matter for adverse 
criticism is the roof of the Library, which strikes 
one as being rather big and heavy, whereby it 
attracts too much attention to itself; but on the 
other hand one cannot help admiring the skill 
of the architect in preventing the much bigger 
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stretch of roof over the Students' quarters from 
being an eye-sore, by breaking up the great ex- 
panse through the introduction of two staircase 
turrets of different design though nearly equal in 
size, one of which is capped by a weather-cock, 
and the other, the clock-tower, terminates in a 
metal cross. 

Another instance of the attention paid to details 
of propriety is to be found in the varying heights 
of the different buildings, the roof-ridge of the 
Warden's Lodge being elevated above all the sur- 
rounding structures, the Hall and Chapel ranking 
next in structural dignity, then the residences of 
the junior members of the staff, the Students' range 
being lower than all these, and lowest of all the 
porter's lodge. It is worthy of notice too that 
there is no dull uniformity of level in the placing 
of the different component parts of the College, 
for by a skillful arrangement of banks and terraces 
those on the north, east, and south of the court 
are made to stand on higher ground than the main 
range on the west and than the court itself; and 
further, a useful feature in the general disposition 
of the College is the stone water-conduit in the 
middle of the court, which by arresting the eye as 
one takes a general view of the tout ensemble^ im- 
parts an idea of mystery to the place and makes 
the quadrangle appear larger and more dignified 
than would otherwise be the case. St. Augustine's 
College is the first example of the greater works 
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of Butterfieldy and we cannot but be grateful to 
him for this happy and successful exercise of his 
genius ; and we rejoice that either local consider- 
ations or the bent of his earlier predilections 
prompted him to build in flint and stone rather 
than in the coloured bricks which he so much 
affected in after times. We feel too that we are 
indebted greatly to his spirit of reverent conserva- 
tism, which led him to preserve all the existing 
remains of the ancient monastery^ grafting the 
new on to the old, and welding both into one 
harmonious whole ; so that the renovated Gateway 
and Hall with their adjoining rooms, and the frag- 
ments of the ruined chapel and undercroft seem to 
be not excrescences but part and parcel of the 
fresh creation, and the nineteenth century additions 
to be the natural restoration of the mediaeval work. 

We will now proceed to examine each portion 
of the present St. Augustine's, and give some 
description of the buildings themselves and of 
their contents. 

The great Gateway — sometimes known as 
Fyndon's Gateway, after the name of its builder. 
Abbot Thomas Fyndon, who erected it in 1300- 1309 
— ^has been fitly described as "one of the fairest 
visions of beauty left us by the Middle-Pointed 
age," for graceful and richly ornate and wondrously 
beautiful it is. The structure consists of two stories, 
the lower one retaining the original solid and 
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ponderous oak doors, which are still fitted with 
their small sliding shutter and its gTille, through 
which the porter may survey would-be visitors 
before he opens to them. The doors are suspended 
within a doubly recessed portal, over the apex of 
the inner one being carved a small shield bearing 
the coat of arms of the monastery and of the 
College — ^sable, a cross argent — ^while on either 
side of the outer one is a deeply sunken quatrefoil, 
each containing a carved efiigy of a pilgrim. The 
front, which is 35 feet in total width, is flanked by 
two octagonal battlemented turrets, which rise to a 
height of 63 feet from the ground, the depth of the 
building from front to back being 40 feet. Above 
the portal is a series of seven niches, evidently 
intended for statues, though now empty ; and above 
on the central battlement is a small carved figure 
of the patron saint, habited as a monk and carrying 
his emblem — a picture of the crucified Saviour. 
The south turret is surmounted by a flag-staff, 
whereon is hoisted a flag on all ecclesiastical, 
national, and college festivals, the first standard 
having been hoisted on St. Augustine's Eve, 1 895, 
when the whole College climbed to the top of the 
Gateway after Evensong, and the colours were 
solemnly blessed by the Warden, who offered up 
prayer that we, "dwelling beneath the banner of 
the Cross, may be protected from the assaults of 
our ghostly enemies, and be reminded continually 
to look upwards and to watch for the appearing of 
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the sign of the Son of man in heaven."* 

Naturally so perfect an example of English 
Gothic — erected in the period when architecture 
was attaining its acme of beauty — ^has gained hosts 
of admirers from far and near. One such was the 
Marquis of Hastings, who, when he built Donning- 
ton Castle, introduced into the centre of the fa9ade 
a facsimile of St. Augfustine's Gateway; while 
another replica was erected on his Eaton estate by 
a recent Duke of Westminster. And when the 
wear and tear of nearly six centuries had at last 
threatened the original turrets with destruction, 
so much popular interest was aroused that more 
than ;£iooo was subscribed, and the upper part of 
the structure was rebuilt in the years 1889-1 891 
under the directions of Mr. R. H. Carpenter, 
scrupulous care being taken to preserve every bit 
of old stone work whose condition admitted of such 
treatment.! 

On passing through those great doors — the same 
that swung back on their massive hinges to admit 
the second and third Edwards, and Richard II. and 
Henry VI., Manuel too the Emperor of Constanti- 
nople, and Henry VIII. with Queen Jane Se3rmour — 
we find ourselves in a spacious entrance or lobby, 
whose walls are ornamented with arcading work 
and quaint capitals, and whose stone roof is sup- 
ported by excellent groining. Eighty years ago 

* Occasional Paper, No. 258, p. 11. 
t ProceediDgs of Brit. Archseol. Assoc., 1844, p. 137. 
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this place was parted by a floor into two stories, 
the lower being used as a store-house or cellar, 
and the upper as a tray for cooling beer when 
brewed. All traces of this have now been swept 
away; the walls have been pierced by doorways 
leading to the Manciple's room and the kitchen on 
the right, and to the Porter's Lodge on the left; 
and on either hand has been afiixed an interesting 
memorial of the past. That on the right is a large 
mural tablet commemorating the Founders of the 
College, whose portraits in bas-relief are carved in 
white marble below. It bears also the following 
inscription as a reminder of the continuity of the 
work carried on here from the monastic days. 

Deo Soli Gloria. 

This Ancient House of S. Peter, S. Paul and S. Augustine 

was founded by 

S. Augustine, first Archbishop of Canterbury, and 

Ethelbert King of Kent. 

Amongst other eminent teachers in its famous Missionary School were 

Theodore of Tarsus, seventh Archbishop of Canterbury, 

Benedict Biscop, founder of the Monasteries of Wearmouth and Jarrow, 

Hadrian of Africa, Abbot, and companion of Theodore. 

By these were trained for then- work in the Church of God, 

Aldhelm, Abbot of Malmsbury, first Bishop of Sherborne, 

S. John of Beverley, 

Bishop of Hexham, afterwards of York, 

Albinus, Abbot, helper of the Venerable Bede in his History, 

and many others. 

After being dissolved in A.D. 1538, and lying in ruins, 

This Ancient House was restored as a Missionary College on 

S. Peter's day A.D. 1848, 

By the pious zeal and strenuous exertions of 

the Right Hon : A. J. B. Beresford Hope, M.P. 
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and the Rev : Edward Coleridge, M. A. of Eton College, 

In whose memory this Tablet was placed here 

By relatives and friends on the third day of July MDCCCXCVII, 

Being the year of the fourth Lambeth Conference 

of the Bishops of the Anglican Communion, 

and the sixtieth year of the happy reign 

of Her Majesty Queen Victoria. 

Vis-d-vis is a humbler tablet, placed here to 
keep alive the memory of two of the most constant 
and devoted friends of St. Augustine's, who had 
watched the progress of the College from its very 
inception, and had lavished their kindness on suc- 
cessive generations of Staff and Students. The 
inscription records that 

This tablet is erected by some of their friends 

in order to keep in perpetual remembrance 

the generous and unceasing affection of 

John and Eliza Castleden, 

who for more than half a century 

made it the chief aim of their lives 

to be the friends of members of this College at home and abroad. 

They died at their residence in Lady Wootton's Green in 

January 1900, she on the 15th, and he on the 23rd, 

and their bodies rest in St. Martin's Churchyard. 

The Gateway chamber — a spacious and finely 
proportioned room, measuring nearly 30 feet by 20 
— ^is the one that was occupied by Queen Elizabeth 
for a fortnight in 1573, and was the bridal chamber 
of Charles I. and Henrietta Maria in 1625, as 
already described in chapter i. Charles I. and 
his queen may have been lodged here again when 
they stayed in St Augustine's in 1 642, and tradi- 
tion supplies some evidence for saying that Charles 
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II. did so at the Restoration in 1660. What 
purpose the room served in its monastic days we 
cannot tell : possibly it was used as a chapel, as 
was the chamber in the Gateway that was the 
predecessor of the present one ; or more probably 
it was utilized as a muniment room. But it is 
certain that in later times it was sadly degraded, 
and was fated to conduce to the low pleasures of a 
debased age, being converted into a cock-pit ; and 
for that purpose it was reserved for over half a cen- 
tury (from about 1778 to 1832 or later). For this 
end tiers of seats were erected around the walls, 
and the middle of the room was occupied by a 
raised dais, on which the cocks fought. As an 
illustration of the scenes enacted here we may 
quote the following advertisement which appeared 
in the local press in the year 1832 under the 
heading of "Cocking": — "A Grand Main of Cocks 
will be fought between the gentlemen of Canter- 
bury and Dover, for Five Guineas a battle and 
Twenty the main, on Wednesday and Thursday, 
the 22nd and 23rd of May inst., at the Old Palace, 
Lady Wootton's Green, Canterbury." 

Afterwards, by blocking up the doorways 
and the lower parts of the window openings, the 
apartment was made to serve as a vat-room for the 
brewery ; and an architect of the day, who pub- 
lished a series of drawings of the Gateway, remarks 
that " as water constantly covers the whole floor of 
this room to the depth of three feet or more, it is a 
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matter of no small difficulty to obtain the necessary- 
dimensions." These conditions continued till the 
time of Mr. Beresford Hope's purchase of the 
property, when all care was taken to put the 
building in thorough repair and to restore its 
pristine beauty. 

The room is lighted by five windows and 
approached by two staircases. Of the latter, the 
original newel is one, which gives access to the 
roof by the north-west turret ; the other, leading 
from the Hall, is of quite recent date, but occupies 
the place of a mediaeval one, the traces of which 
had been obliterated at the restoration. Of the 
windows, the two in the west wall still retain their 
admirable fourteenth century tracery, and they are 
also provided with iron staples and grooves — rem- 
iniscences of the time when glass was scarce, and 
shutters were employed to exclude the wind and 
rain. The other windows are restorations, and are 
not so happy in eflfect. During its collegiate days 
the room has served various purposes: for five 
years it was occupied by the Reverend E, R. Orger, 
in the earlier part of his College life ; later it was 
utilized as a sick room ; then it was the College 
Museum, receiving curios from distant lands, but 
being seldom visited ; and now for the past eleven 
years it has made a magnificent study for the 
Sub-Warden, who has adorned its walls with a 
collection of portraits of former Wardens, Sub- 
Wardens, and Fellows, and of the royal personages 
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whose names are bound up with the history of the 
room — a collection which is to be bequeathed to 
his successors as a perpetual possession. 

The Hall. 

The College Hall, a fine chamber of 53 feet by 
27, dating from the fourteenth century, is the same 
•'apartment that housed the ordinary pilgrims of 
the mediaeval times ; and when hotels and lodging 
houses were few, and workhouses had not yet been 
called into being, such * guesten halls ' as this were 
doubtless in constant requisition. A corresponding 
room attached to the monastery at the Cathedral 
was known as *Hog Hall.'* Whence so infelicitous 
a name ? Could it have arisen from the habits of 
those who lodged there — for after the custom of 
that age, people would both take their food there 
and also sleep in it on the floor ? Or can we accept 
the suggested derivation * HocA ' or JItgA Hall ? In 
any case this place, in which are served the meals 
of the present collegians, was the Aug^stinian 
* Hog Hall ' of olden times. 

It is probable that this was the principal apart- 
ment of the palace of Henry VIII., the chief living 
room of the Lords Cobham and Wotton, the scene 
of banqueting and dancing and revelry when Eliza- 
beth and the two Charleses were here ; but in after 
times, when St. Augustine's was no more inhabited 
by the noble and the great, this hall was divided 

• WaUs* Archit. Hist, of Christ Church, Canterbury, p. 145. 

I 
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by a floor and partitions into small rooms for the 
keepers of the "Old Palace Public House" and 
those who sojourned there, dormer windows being 
thrown out in the roof on either side to light the 
upper story. All these innovations were cleared 
away at the restoration, but most of the original 
timber in the roof was kept, and new windows and 
fire-place were supplied, the old lines being followed 
as closely as possible. 

The most prominent object in the Hall is the 
Warden's throne, standing in the middle of the 
dais. This has belonged to the College from the 
beginning, and was a gift from Mr. Beresford Hope, 
who lighted upon it in a furniture shop in Wardour 
Street, London, and bought it for St. Augustine's. 
Nothing ever transpired concerning its earlier 
history, but it is said to have come from Flanders. 
The style of the carving seems to point to the four- 
teenth or fifteenth century, and the mitre on the 
canopy overhead shows that it formerly belonged 
to some important religious foimdation. Certainly 
it is an extremely handsome piece of work, and 
g^atly enhances the beauty and dignity of the 
place. Above is suspended a mosaic by Salviati, 
a copy of the figure of the Saviour in the apse 
behind the high altar in San Marco at Venice : this 
is one of the many evidences of the generosity of 
Dr. Bailey. 

On the walls around hang several portraits of 
notabilities — all of them in some way benefactors 
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of the College. That of the Founder, Mr. Beres- 
ford Hope, is from the studio of Mr. Sidney Hodges, 
and is a gift from a former Warden, Archdeacon 
Watkins, who on the resig^nation of his office here 
gave ;£ 1 00 to be expended for this purpose. Then 
we have three pictures representing as many 
Wardens. One is that of Bishop Coleridge, who 
resigned the sees of Barbados and the Leeward 
Islands shortly before the St. Augustine's College 
scheme was mooted, and was appointed to the charge 
of the infant institution. The next is that of Dr. 
Bailey, who on Bishop Coleridge's sudden demise 
after holding office for little over a year took the 
reins of government, and handled them with rare 
assiduity and unflagging devotion for 28 years. 
This too was painted by Mr. Sidney Hodges, and 
was presented by his former pupils. The third is a 
likeness by Mr. Charles M. Furse of Dr. Maclear, so 
well known for his many theological manuals, who 
died as Warden in 1902 after a singularly devoted 
rule of 22 years. The other portraits are those of 
Canon Gilbert, a Canterbury boy, who was educated 
at the King's School with the ftiture Bishop 
Broughton, and as Vicar of Syston near Grantham 
was an ardent worker for the missionary cause, and 
bequeathed the greater part of his possessions to 
St. Augustine's ; of Dr. Loch6e, for 26 years hon- 
orary Medical Lecturer of the College, this picture 
being the gift of Old Students and painted by Mr, 
E. U. Eddis; and of Mr. Robert Brett, whose 
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memory is treasured here as the author of the 
famous letter, mentioned above, which incited Mr. 
Beresford Hope to purchase this precinct. Here 
also, suspended over the fireplace, is a large oil- 
painting, presenting a view of the ruins of the 
monastery with its two gateways and the great 
tower of St. Ethelbert. The view is the same as 
that of the Bucks' engfraving of 1735, and the 
picture apparently belongs to that period. It used 
to hang in one of the Canterbury public houses in 
Northgate, and was rescued fi-om its obscurity by 
Dr. Bailey and given to the College. 

Adjoining the Hall, and approached by a 
doorway leading from the dais, is a commodious 
apartment, such as usually served as a drawing- 
room in mediaeval domestic buildingfs — a character- 
istic example being that of Penshurst. This is now 
the Senior Common Room of the College, and is 
chiefly remarkable for its two Gothic windows and 
heavy timber roof. Over the fire-place hangs a 
portrait of the Senior Wrangler missionary, Henry 
Martyn — a gift fi-om Dr. Bailey, who belonged to 
the same college, St. John's at Cambridge. Close 
by, built against the outside of the Gateway is the 
present sacristy, below which is the chamber which 
in days of yore was the monastery prison, now used 
as a store-room ; and beneath the Hall is the 
kitchen — formerly the public house, and still re- 
taining the old counter on which the beer was 
served during the desecration period. 
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The Upper Chapel. 

The same staircase which leads to the Hall 
also gives access to the College Chapel — an un- 
usual arrangement which has given cause for some 
criticism, and which cannot indeed be regarded as 
satisfactory on account of the invasion of the Chapel 
by scents and sounds, although convenient in 
other ways. 

It was on the Chapel that Mr. Beresford Hope 
lavished his fidlest care, for on this his chief 
interest — devotional, ecclesiastical, antiquarian — 
was centred ; and so unstinted was his generosity 
that he himself paid the whole expense of this 
portion of the enterprise, the cost reaching the 
very considerable figure of £4544 — ^inclusive of 
fittings, bells, and architect's fee. Of the ancient 
chapel there was but little remaining save the west 
end with its curious open porch below and the 
three Early English lancets above, so that the 
edifice had to be mostly rebuilt. This afforded an 
opportimity of extending its length 20 feet eastwards, 
and now it measures internally 63 feet long by 
18 feet wide. And a beautiful shrine it is, religious 
in feeling, and suitable and well-proportioned in 
every part (except that the upper portion of the 
east window is somewhat over- weighted with its 
heavy tracery), with altar well raised on three 
steps, and sitting accommodation for sixty-four pro- 
vided for by double rows of dignified miserere stalls, 
and a light oak screen to part off the ante-chapel. 
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The fittings are all handsome and good, and 
though Willement's glass is but lightly esteemed 
by the present generation, it was the best that 
could be procured sixty years ago. Indeed Mr. 
Beresford Hope paid £524 for that which fills the 
windows of our Upper Chapel, and the Ecclesiologis^ 
of August 1848 declares of it: — "We fearlessly 
pronounce this glass — ^where antiquation and exag- 
geration have been quite avoided — ^the best modem 
specimens we have ever seen. In parts, however, 
the old leaven of mistaken medisevalism may be 
detected." There is nothing worthy of note in the 
side windows (containing figures of the four major 
Prophets on the south, and the four Evangelists on 
the north), or in those at the west end (the lancets 
having scenes from the lives of St. Peter and 
St. Paul, and the little quatrefoil above a portrait 
of St. Augustine— this last a memorial of Edward 
Coleridge), but the east window exemplifies the 
attention to detail that is so often noticeable here. 
In this there are pictures of the three Epiphanies, 
of which the Adoration by the Magi and the 
Baptism are after Giotto's designs at Florence, 
the Marriage at Cana being Willement's. In the 
exterior lights are figures of Gregory the Great 
and St. Augustine, the latter being copied fix>m 
the figxu-e of an archbishop in the sixth century 
mosaic in San Vitale at Ravenna. 

Another instance of the thought that has been 
bestowed on detail is to be seen in the planning of 
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the pavement tiling, for the patterns of the five 
different levels gfradually increase in richness as 
one mounts to the altar. The three lower ones are 
laid in vaiying fleur-de-lys patterns ; while that of 
the sanctuary is more ornate, each of its devices 
bearing the legend " Domine Jesu miserere " ; and 
the foot-pace itself is a darker and more elaborate 
mosaic in blue and green and red and black — ^this 
being an exact copy of the pavement under the 
high altar of Fountains Abbey.* 

The altar is richly furnished with ** ornaments." 
The silver cross, bearing an Agnus Dei in the 
centre, and adorned with cornelians and carbuncles, 
was presented by Mr. Beresford Hope in memory 
of his wife. The imposing candlesticks of silver- 
gilt were part of the original furniture of the 
chapel, and cost ;£i4. There is a double set of 
altar-plate — one silver, the other silver-gilt — and 
for these the Founder gave ;£205, the articles being 
of the best workmanship and modelled after mediae- 
val examples, t 

The banner is a truly magnificent one, and 
has been greatly admired, the market value of it 
being estimated at £10. The cost of materials was 
subscribed by many friends, the needlework was 
done by Miss Constance Greenaway of Guildford 
and Miss Musgrave of Hascombe, and the precious 
stones, more than seventy in number, were collected 

* Archaeol. Cant., vol. i., p. 71. 
t Twenty-five Years, p. 54. 
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by the late Reverend Edmund Boggis, Senior. It 
bears a portrait of the patron saint standing on an 
island (to represent Thanet), and clad in monk's 
habit and episcopal vestments; and he carries a 
shell in his right hand as the baptizer of Ethelbert, 
and in his left the copy of the Grospels sent him by 
St. Gregory, while he also supports his traditional 
emblems — a silver cross and a picture of the 
Saviour. On the back are the sword and cross 
keys — reminiscent of St. Peter and St. Paul, ta 
whom the monastery was originally dedicated ; and 
these are enclosed within a scroll inscribed with the 
antiphon for St. Augfustine's Day — "Tell it out 
among the heathen that the Lord is King." This 
banner and the beautiful processional cross — ^the 
latter a gift of the congregation of St. Peter's Church 
and other of Dr. Maclear's friends — ^not only figure 
in College processions on high days, but have lent 
dignity to many functions in the Cathedral on 
special occasions. 

How often is an organ an offence to the eye in 
a place of worship, especially in a small one ! It was 
the fear of marring the effect or of interfering with 
the light that barred the way of previous schemes 
for providing the Chapel with a pipe-organ; for 
indeed there seemed to be no space that was 
obviously suitable, or even possible, for such an 
instrument, and therefore we had for long to rest 
content with only a harmonium. The martyrdom 
of the Reverend S. M. W. Brooks in China however 
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supplied the motive for fresh consideration ; since 
through the intervention of the Marquis of Salis- 
bury the Chinese Grovemment placed at the disposal 
of the College a sum of money to be laid out in 
some kind of memorial, and it was decided that 
this should take the form of an organ. Sufficient 
space was made for it by forming a recess below 
one of the windows, and here was fitted in one of 
Casson's Positive Organs, which is so skillfully 
disposed and so happily encased that it rather 
increases than detracts from the beauty of the 
Chapel. The stops are dulcet treble, dulcet bass, 
gfedecht treble, gedecht bass, salicional, open diap- 
ason, melodic diapason, and double bass ; and there 
is a transposer, whereby the pitch of any tune can 
be altered— either raised a semi-tone, or lowered 
one, two, or three semi-tones, which is often a help 
to a choir of men's voices, especially when an ex- 
alted hymn-tune happens to be chosen for an early 
morning service. 

Thus the Chapel has been thoroughly furnished 
and provided, all requisites being supplied by the 
forethought of Mr. Beresford Hope, including even 
a fald-stool, books to the value of £12, frontals and 
hangings costing £5^9 and two bells cast by Mears, 
whereof the treble bears the legend, "Magnus 
Dominus et laudabilis nimis," and the tenor, 
"Tu Dominus altissimus super omnem terram." 
And all was so generously given and of such 
sterling quality that not much scope was left for 
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future benefactors, save for a white frontal from 
Dr. and Mrs. Bailey, and an elegant lectern of 
open brass work from Mrs. Bailey. One other 
enrichment, dating from 1876, namely the stone 
reredos with the mosaics and tilings of the east 
wall, we consider to be not altogether a success. 

This wealth of adornment, combining as it does 
to create a ^^ beauty of holiness," endears the Chapel 
to all Augustinians ; but the associations and 
memories of this sacred spot even more powerfully 
captivate their affections. For here not only do 
they join daily in the worship of Matins and 
Evensong, and assist in the offering of the Holy 
Sacrifice every Sunday and Holy-day; but it is 
here that each one at the expiry of his period of 
probation in College is formally admitted at a 
matriculation service as a full Student after he 
has given his answer to the set question, "Is it 
your deliberate intention to devote yourself, with 
all the powers of mind and body which God in His 
goodness has g^iven you, to His service in the 
ministry of the Church of England in the distant 
dependencies of the British Empire or in the 
Foreign Mission Field ? " And in this spot again, 
when his College course is completed, he binds 
himself a second time by the same promise of 
devoted service, and then is solemnly invested with 
the hood of St. Augustine's, and receives from the 
Warden's lips his commission: — "I bid thee go 
forth from this College to that portion of the Mission 
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Field to which thou hast been called, in the Name 
of the Father, and of the Son, and of the Holy 
Ghost." In some few cases too — ten in all — a 
Student has enjoyed the privilege of being admitted 
to Holy Orders in his own College Chapel at the 
hands either of his own diocesan or of some 
English bishop. And then at AU-Hallow-tide 
comes that most touching service, when are com- 
memorated the names of all former members of the 
College — Wardens, Sub-Wardens, Fellows, Stu- 
dents— "who now do rest in the sleep of peace." 
All these, and many other memories too, kindle in 
the Augustinian's breast a deep and abiding love 
for his College chapel, and create an inspiration that 
quickens his zeal and keeps alive his devotion in 
far distant lands. 

The Lower Chapel. 

Descending the staircase, which is fittingly 
embellished with stained glass portraits of the two 
earliest benefactors— King Ethelbert and Queen 
Bertha, we enter the undercroft or crypt of the 
Chapel, commonly known as " the Lower Chapel." 
As long ago as 1859 this beautiful little edifice was 
appropriated by Dr. Bailey as a Memorial Chapel, 
when was commenced the practice of carving on 
the walls the names of deceased Old Students, and 
as a special commemorative offering a sculpture 
was set in the south wall. The latter — ^paid for by 
the Students of the College, who for years consented 
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to forego the luxury of sugar in order to raise the 
money — is a statuary group representing St. Augus- 
tine preaching to King Ethelbert at their first 
meeting in the Isle of Thanet : Queen Bertha is 
seated on the ground by her husband and unites 
her pleadings with those of the missionaries, while 
the traditional oak tree appears in the background. 
On the same wall is another sculpture — both are 
from the designs of Mr. W. Burges — ^which was 
erected a few years later to commemorate an early 
benefactor, the Reverend H. J. Hutchesson: the 
subject of this is "St. Gregory and the Angle 
children at Rome." The mortuary record is one 
of deep interest and touching pathos, for here are 
the names of soldiers of the Cross who have come 
from many a foreign clime — Syrian and Persian, 
Burman and Kafiir, Hindu and Esquimaux — ^to 
receive their training in this place together with 
those of our own blood, and have gone back to 
their fellow-countrymen to carry to them light 
and learning. And others there are of our race and 
tongue, whose bodies lie in graves far away — in 
New Zealand and Tasmania, in Bermuda and the 
West Indies, in the Transvaal and Central Africa, 
and one in China, " who fell a mart)rr," and whose 
inscription is therefore lettered all in red. One 
looks at this long list with some pang of sorrow — 
especially at noticing how very brief has been the 
span of the working days of many of them ; but 
yet there is a feeling of triumph that these all have 
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" obtained a good report through faith." In order 
to make the College's memorial a more complete 
one, this plan has recently (in 1902) been extended 
by similarly inscribing on the south wall of the 
sanctuary the names of all the Wardens, Sub- 
Wardens, and Fellows who have entered into their 
rest. With these the total number of names reaches 
about 160. 

This Chapel was first taken into use for College 
services by Warden Maclear in his early days, for 
he it was who instituted here the saying of the 
daily oflSces of Sext and Compline, and not long 
after (in 1883J Mr. Beresford Hope obtained the 
Archbishop's fiat for the erection of an altar in 
memory of his wife Lady Mildred Beresford Hope. 
Together with hers he united in the memorial the 
names of the first seven Archbishops of Canterbury, 
and Ethelbert and Bertha, Saint Mildred, and 
Abbot Adrian, as is set forth by this inscription, 
aflSxed to the north wall : — 

NE NOMEN IN HAC AEDE PEREAT 

PIAE AMANTIS ET DELECTAE CONIUGIS 

MILDREDAE 

HUIUS COLLEGH SEMPER STUDIOSAE 

HOC ALTARE 

IN GLORIAM DEI OPTIMI MAXBII SEMPITERNAM 

ET IN PIAM COMMEMORATIONEM 

SS. AUGUSTINI ARCHIEPISCOPI ETHELBERTI REGIS 

ET MILDREDAE VIRGINIS 

QUI CUM SANCTIS ARCHIEPISCOPIS 
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LAURENTIO MELLITO JUSTO 

HONORIO DEUSDEDIT ET THEODORO 

EX ABBATE ADRIANO 

IN ECCLESIA SS. PETRI PAUU ET AUGUSTINI 

ADIACENTE 

IN PACE DIU REQUIEVERUNT 

MEMOR ETIAM BERTHAE REGINAE 

HUMILLIME OFFERT A. J. B. BERESFORD HOPE 

IN FESTO S, PETRI A.S. MDCCCLXXXm. 

The altar is an exquisite work of art. It is of 
Bedgebury oak elaborately ornamented with various 
patterns in coloured woods, and on the front it has 
silvered figures of St. Ethelbert the King, Queen 
Bertha, St. Augustine, and St. Mildred, Abbess of 
Minster, over which is the text, " Exultabunt sancti 
in gloria, laetabuntur in cubilibus suis." A hand- 
some slab of Shap granite forms the foot-pace, 
and the mensa is of dark Derbyshire marble, both 
being brought from Mr. Beresford Hope's estates. 
The ornaments — crucifix, candlesticks, and vases — 
were given by the same generous donor, and are 
very handsome and costly. 

To this was added at a later date (1890} as a 
memorial of Mr. Beresford Hope himself a reredos 
of particularly chaste design. In the centre is a 
figure of the Good Shepherd — ^it had already occu- 
pied a place in this chapel for many years — ^above 
which, one on either side, are two angels, carrying 
respectively a cross and a crown. Flanking the 
central niche, and set in mouldings of alabaster. 
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are metal-work panels, bearing in bronze lettering 
on an aluminium background St. Thomas Aquinas' 
hymn: — 

Bone pastor panis vere 

Jesu nostri miserere 

Ttt nos pasce nos tuere 

Tu nos bona fac videre 

In terra viventium 

Tu qui cuncta scis et vales 

Qui nos pascis hie mortales 

Taos ibi commensales 

Cohaeredes et sodales 

Fac sanctomm civium. 

Below these panels and the figure of the Good 
Shepherd is this further inscription: — 

Hie agnus mundum restaurat sanguine lapsum. 
Mortuus et vivus idem sum pastor et agnus. 

Other items in the adornment of this Chapel 
are the four quatrefoil windows containing portraits 
of six of the early Archbishops of Canterbury by 
Clayton and Bell, two of which are part of an Edward 
Coleridge memorial, the other two being given by 
his widow in memory of Archdeacon Huxtable, 
who contributed so generously for the provision of 
the medical education of the students. The west 
window, by Heaton, Butler and Bayn, with figures 
of St. Joseph and the Blessed Virgin, was placed 
there by many friends as a token of their affection 
for Mrs. Maclear, who died in 1890. The fald-stool 
in like manner is a thank-offering from the Nurses' 
Guild of St. Barnabas, whose chaplain was the 
late Dr. Maclear. The handsome three-branched 
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candelabra were given in 1886 ; the crucifix that 
hangs over the piscina came from Mrs. Holland 
of Canterbury ; and quite recently an Old Student, 
the Reverend George Smith, presented two silver 
statuettes of St. Peter and St. Paul, which stand 
one on each side of the altar cross. 

On the outside of the chapel, fitted into the 
buttresses, may be noticed some very remarkable 
flint work, the stones, which in old times formed 
part of the buildings near the Gateway, being 
squared with great exactitude, and presenting a 
smooth surface. Such work is very rare, and there 
is hardly a more excellent example of it to be 
found anywhere. 



CHAPTER IX. 

The College Buildings — {6) modern. 

The Library. 

Across the court from the Hall is an imposing 
structure of ecclesiastical character, which would 
easily contain twice or even thrice as many volumes 
as the 19,000 which now nearly fill the shelves that 
have been provided here, since the internal measure- 
ments of the Library are 77 J feet by 38 J feet, and 
the ridge of the roof is 63 feet above the level of 
the terrace — though this last dimension includes 
part of the height of the undercroft. Unlike the 
other portions of the College this is built of worked 
stone, and as the old building had been quite 
destroyed — for this occupies the place of the great 
hall of monastic days — a fresh departure was a 
necessity, though the new edifice was set up on the 
former foundations. As therefore it was impossible 
to reproduce the original features, other examples 
were sought which might be considered to be con- 
temporary with the Gateway, and the windows of 
the hall of the archiepiscopal palace at Ma3rfield in 
Sussex served as models for the Librarj' windows, 
those of the staircase being copied from the porch 
of Howden collegiate church in Yorkshire. 

J 
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The books have been principally gifts from 
various benefactors, chief among them being Mr. 
Beresford Hope, who besides other contributions 
bought the very valuable oriental library of Dr. 
Mill of Bishop's College, Calcutta, and gave it to 
St. Augustine's. Oxford University granted copies 
of their Clarendon Press books, including the series 
of Max Miiller's Sacred Books of the East, and the 
Asiatic Society their oriental translations. Nearly 
a thousand volumes on medical subjects were pre- 
sented by Dr. Shirreff of Blackheath, some six 
hundred books by Canon Holland from the collection 
of the late Canon Pearson (once Sub- Warden), and 
a still larger number which belonged to the late 
Reverend Thomas Rickard (former Student) by 
his widow. From Archdeacon Robinson, late of 
Madras, came Persian books and MSS., from Bishop 
Chapman of Colombo a store of Singhalese and 
Tamil works, and from Canon Musgrave of Hereford 
some valuable Arabic volumes bequeathed to him by 
Archbishop Musgrave, formerly Arabic Professor 
at Cambridge. Among other generous benefactors 
are Mrs. Home of Grore Court, Mr. Joshua Watson, 
Mrs. T. W. Bullock, Mrs. W. C. Mathison, the 
Reverend J. S. Watson, the Reverend E. H. Lowe, 
and Sir Bartle Frere ; and considerable grants have 
been made by the Society for the Propagation of 
the Gospel, the Church Missionary Society, and the 
British and Foreign Bible Society. 

The Library possesses a few treasures which 
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are exposed under glass. Here is a portion of 
Archbishop Benson's diary, written when he was a 
young man, describing his stay in St. Augustine's 
as Dr. Bailey's guest in 1850, when in a time of 
bereavement he sought quietude and sympathy 
within these walls. Close to this there is displayed 
a parchment roll bearing the signatures of 146 
bishops who were the guests of the College on 
July 3rd, 1897. Here too may be seen part of the 
pastoral staff of Bishop Mackenzie of Central 
Africa, his gold watch, and some earth and a piece 
of a stake from his grave. A few rare books are 
on view here, such as a copy of the Grreat Bible 
of 1539 (from Dr. Bailey), and the Bishops' Book, 
dated 1534; and with them are half a dozen AISS. — 
of no great value or interest — ^the only inheritance 
that has come to the College from the well- 
stocked library and muniment-room of the old 
St. Augustine's. Among other choice and precious 
works, which should specially arrest the attention 
of the bibliophile, we may pick out the following 
as most worthy of notice : — ^Durandus' Rationale 
Divinorum (editions of 1484 and 1488), Fisher's 
De Eucharistica (first edition, 1527), a perfect copy 
of the Holy Bible of 1588 (the gift of Mr. W. G. 
Lacy), the fifth edition of Bunyan's Pilgrim's Pro- 
gress (1680), and the Maxima Bibliotheca Veterum 
Patrum (Lyons, 1677, 27 vols.). 

Of the portraits that are hung here the most 
interesting from the Augustinian standpoint is a 
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small oil painting of Bishop Broughton of Australia, 
presented to the College by the Reverend Edward 
Coleridge, who had himself received it fix)m the 
Bishop. There is also a larger painting of Arch- 
bishop Laud from the Reverend Tully Comthwaite ; 
one of Bishop Heber of Calcutta (painted by an 
Indian for the King of Oude), a gift from the 
widow of Dr. Mill of Bishop's College ; another of 
Bishop Lipscomb, first Bishop of Jamaica ; a chalk- 
drawing by Richmond of Archbishop Harcourt of 
York (the late Sir William's grandfather), gfiven by 
Prebendary Dalton; and photographs of Mr. Beres- 
ford Hope and his wife Lady Mildred, Mr. Robert 
Brett, Dr. Rost, and Mr. and Mrs. Castleden — all 
of them objects of veneration in this place. Here 
too are preserved a highly interesting collection of 
old prints and drawings, which illustrate the gradual 
decay of the abbey buildings during its period of 
desolation. The large gilded tablets (placed here 
at his own expense by Dr. Bailey) contain the 
names of the College benefactors — ^those who sub- 
scribed a minimum of £^o for the foundation of 
St. Augustine's, the list being headed by H. M. 
Queen Victoria, H.M. Adelaide, Queen Dowager, 
and H.R.H. Albert, Prince Consort. The only 
coloured glass in this apartment is in the north 
window, where are figures of St. Peter, St. Paul, 
and St. Augustine, by Willement, the donor being 
the Reverend W. Maskell. 
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The Museum. 
The spacious apartment beneath the present 
Library was probably assigned by the monks to 
their cellarer for the housing of his stores, and in 
ancient times it must have presented much the 
same appearance as it does at this day, for at the 
re-building the old lines were carefully followed, 
the foundation walls and the bases of the columns 
being found still in situ. Indeed the greater por- 
tion of the east wall and more than one of the 
detached side-columns are relics of the former 
structure ; and some even of the window openings 
figured in the tea-garden in the brewery and 
public house period, and formed strange-looking 
recesses, which were spoken of as " the cloisters." 

This chamber, which fi-om the first was designed 
to be the College museum, formed an admirable 
carpenters' shop in early days. And here was once 
constructed a famous two-roomed cottage, in which 
Archbishop Sumner took an interest when he 
visited the College in 1853 ; and well he might, 
for, as a contemporary number of the Occasional 
Papers declared, "the energies of European, Afiican, 
Hindoo, Esquimaux, and Australian (representing 
all the five continents) being concentrated upon 
this building, it will probably be the most singular 
building of its kind in the world."* Another work 
that was put through in this place was the making 

* Occasional Paper, No. i, p. 10. 
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of big doors for the main entrance of Grahamstown 
Cathedral. And it is related that the two Students 
who were responsible for this task did not at the 
time realize the destination of their handiwork ; but 
that afterwards, when the Grrahamstown diocese 
was chosen for the field of their ministrations, to 
their surprise they recognised their own doors on 
their arrival in the cathedral city. 

Now however the Students do their carpenter- 
ing elsewhere, for in 1883 special subscriptions 
(amounting to over ;S8oo) for a memorial of the 
Co-Founder, afforded an opportunity of converting 
this undercroft to its original destination as an 
"Edward Coleridge Museum," a new carpenters' 
shop being erected in the garden behind ; and in 
this room, so beautiful with its double row of 
slender round columns and its heavily gained 
roof, are stored those numerous and valuable curios 
and treasures of all kinds that have poured in so 
bountifully from all quarters of the globe. And 
very useful is this museum for many divers pur- 
poses—College lectures, missionary and other 
meetings, missionary exhibitions, and banquets on 
Commemoration Days. Here Mr. Beresford Hope 
entertained a host of the leading Churchmen of 
that day at the opening of the College in 1848; 
here a crowded gathering of 400 bade Grod-speed 
to Archdeacon Mackenzie on the eve of his depar- 
ture to Central Africa to start the Universities' 
Mission ; here foreign bishops and missionaries 
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have narrated their experiences in the far ends of the 
earth ; and here in 1897 were assembled as guests of 
the College 153 Anglican bishops, who had come 
together, some from our Colonies, some from 
heathen lands, some from the United States of 
America, and some from our home Churches, to 
meet in their ten-yearly conference at Lambeth. 

The catalogue of the Museum is a lengthy one, 
and its very varied entries testify to the interest and 
affection of Old Students and other friends in all 
parts of the world, who have collected and sent 
home curiosities of all kinds some few of which 
may fittingly find description, or at least mention 
here. 

Pre-eminence among all other objects must 
be accorded to the gorgeous feather cloak and 
helmet from the Sandwich Islands, which seem to 
have been bestowed on the College in 1865 by 
King Kamehameha IV., at the time when his 
queen, Emma, was to have come to visit the 
College, but was prevented from doing so by 
ill health. The feathers on the helmet — ^which is 
surprisingly like the old classical shapes — ^have 
almost entirely disappeared, but the cloak is still 
in good condition. It is sufficiently ample to 
envelope the whole person, being about five feet 
long and seven feet wide, and is composed of the 
richest red feathers, fastened into a kind of canvas 
foundation, with broad borders and diamond-shaped 
patches of feathers of deep canary-yellow. Party- 
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coloured cloaks such as this were the attire of 
Hawaiian nobles, and the production of each one 
would involve the destruction of some thousands of 
birds. Royalty would be robed in a cloak made 
entirely of the golden feathers, and for such a 
purpose so many o-o or mamo birds would be 
required that (as far as is known) only two such 
cloaks have ever been manufactured, one of which is 
preserved in the museum at Hawaii, and the other 
was buried with the last king of the Sandwich 
Islands. The following is the description g^iven by 
W. D. Alexander in the Brief History of the 
Hawaiian People : — " The feather cloaks or robes of 
state, called Mamo, were magnificent and costly 
insignia of rank. Their ground-work was a fine 
netting of olona or native hemp, to which small 
delicate feathers of a bright yellow colour were 
attached so as to overlap each other, forming a 
perfectly smooth surface. The birds which pro- 
duced these feathers were caught by means of 
branches smeared with sticky papala gum, and 
well-baited with their favourite flowers. These 
birds were honey suckers, living on the nectar of 
the flowers of the ohia, the banana, and the large 
lobelias. The yellow feathers were taken fi"om two 
species of birds, viz., the o-o (acnilocercus nobilis) 
which has one little tuft of yellow feathers under 
each wing, and the still rarer mamo (drepanis pa- 
cifica) which has also large golden yellow feathers 
on its back. ITie latter species is nearly extinct. 
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The scarlet feathers were obtained from the iiwi 
(vestiaria coccinea), a song-bird with gorgeous 
scarlet coat and black wings, and from the akakane 
(fringrilla coccinea). The feather cloak of Kame- 
hameha I. is said to have occupied nine generations 
of kings in its construction." 

Another valuable possession is ^ round burial 
urn from one of the ancient ruined cities of Central 
America. It stands over a foot high, and is of a 
dark brown earthenware, ornamented with a series 
of curious human figures attached to the outside 
siu^ace. It was dug up apparently about a hun- 
dred years ago, and when opened was found to 
contain the mummy of an infant prince, which fell 
to dust on exposure to the air, leaving nothing 
tangible but a piece of cloth and a tiny iron 
crown. The College is indebted for this rare relic 
of antiquity to Mrs. Pearson of Halstead Rectory 
near Sevenoaks. 

Among the Indian treasures the most notice- 
able is a silver chased bowl raised on a carved 
wooden stand. This is a gift from the late Bishop 
Strachan of Rangoon (an Old Student) as a sample 
of what his diocese could produce, for the shape, 
design, and workmanship are in the purest Burmese 
style of art. It is in truth a work of highest 
excellence and great beauty, and to it was awarded 
the silver prize when it competed at the Calcutta 
Exhibition with the handiwork of the silversmiths 
of all India. 
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Here too is a Buddhist praying-wheel — a small 
bronze cylinder containing prayers on long strips 
of paper, which one can hold and without any 
trouble or attention cause to rotate by the hour by 
simply swinging it round in one's hand. Another 
easy way of offering prayer is the use of prayer- 
flags — strips of paper with prayers printed on them 
—of which there are here several specimens from 
Thibet, a gift from the Reverend W. L. Nanson. 
They are known as Luck-flags, and are either 
fixed on the ridge of a house or tied to a branch of 
a tree near the dwelling of the person who is to be 
prayed for ; and from these prayer-flags the luck of 
the individual is supposed to be carried through the 
air in any direction that is desired. 

Other contributions from India are a copy of 
the Car of Juggernaut, given by the Reverend 
J. L. Wyatt ; a model of a Jain temple, the 
contribution of Mr. E. W. Knocker, of Dover; 
a magnificent silver-headed ebony staff from the 
Reverend W. L. Nanson, who was also the donor 
of a spear from the frontier tribes of Assam. The lat- 
ter is pointed at both ends, with the shaft embellished 
with goat's hair — a substitute for the hair of enemies' 
scalps, which used to be thus employed before 
British rule made itself felt in those parts. There 
' is also a Buddha brought by Dr. Marks from the 
royal palace at Mandalay, and from Siam an inlaid 
box that was presented to Dr. Rost by the king of 
that country, and from Thibet a grotesque idol in 
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the form of a coloured card figure, which comes 
from the temple of the Grand Lama himself. 

One object which, when its history is known, 
is in itself an eloquent sermon on behalf of 
Christianity and the blessings that it brings in its 
train is a slave-whip made of hippopotamus hide. 
This came from the Reverend Henry Rowley, once 
a member of the Universities' Mission to Central 
Africa, who wrote of it thus : — " As I was leaving 
Quillemane, I saw from the deck of the Arab ship 
on which I went to Mozambique a man-slave strung 
up to a whipping post on the strand and flogged 
by two men with whips like that you have. I 
counted over 300 strokes. When cut down the 
poor wretch was dead, I fear. His master, daintily 
arrayed in white, looked on smoking cigarettes. 
Of a Portuguese on board I asked what probable 
ofifence had provoked that punishment. He laughed 
contemptuously and replied, * Broke a plate per- 
haps.'" 

There are several other articles here which 
have a particular interest in connection with 
Christian missions. One such is a massive idol 
— it weighs over a hundredweight— coming from 
Tinnevelly together with other things formerly used 
in heathen rites. " The idol," writes the donor, the 
Reverend J. L. Wyatt, ** is one that was g^ven up 
together with the temple in which it was located 
and worshipped. Its name is Irulappa, * the father 
of darkness.' But the people of the neighbourhood 
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have become Christians, Irulappa has been turned 
out, and his temple is now a Christian church — a 
temple of light. The sacrificial knife, the long 
coat, and the checked cloth, all belonged to 
Irulappa's temple and were employed in his service. 
The great interest attaching to all is that they have 
been in actual use, and those who used them are 
now Christians. They are therefore the Church's 
trophies, the insignia of conquest over the enemy." 

Another evidence of the triumph of good over 
evil is afforded by a Fijian girdle of bark, that has 
been worn at a * mekke ' — a dance by the young 
people of a village school. Formerly these 
*mekkes' were war-dances, or dances on other 
festive occasions, indulged in by the Fijians in 
their cannibal days. They are still continued, but 
have been purged of all heathen or savage taint, 
and are now merely an innocent amusement ; and 
connected with them, to the accompaniment of a 
sort of chant, there is recited by the youths and 
young women and girls the story of the Jewish 
wars from the time of our Lord to the fall of 
Jerusalem. This mekke-girdle was sent over by 
the Reverend H. E. G. Lateward, a missionary in 
the Fijian Islands. 

Then there is an Indian medicine man's rattle 
from British Columbia, which was supposed to 
drive away all sickness ; and a charm, consisting 
of a bear's bone, in which the evil spirit that caused 
any disease might be carefully corked up and con- 
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veyed away. There are a Chinese bank note and a 
paper dollar, such as are burnt for the use of the 
dead, because burning is supposed to spiritualize 
substances. And there may be seen too a whole 
apparatus for the smoking of opium — the box to 
contain the opium, the lamp at which it is heated^ 
an iron style for taking the requisite quantity from 
the box and heating it at the lamp and placing it 
in the small hole of the pipe bowl, and two instru- 
ments for removing the refuse. And again there 
is a maraka or magical gourd, which one of the 
Arawak Indian sorcerers used to clash in his 
incantations, but which he delivered up to the 
Reverend N. H. Brett in token of his renunciation 
of all intercourse with evil spirits when he became 
a Christian. 

Further missionary treasures are the pectoral 
cross of the late Bishop Key of St. John's, 
Kaflfraria ; a chalice and paten used by the Reverend 
George Smith at Rorke's Drift ; the private Com- 
munion set of the late Bishop Coleridge ; and the 
pocket Bible of the late Bishop Edward Bickersteth 
of Japan. 

Among other curiosities are a splendid col- 
lection of North American bead work; a small 
crocodile and a crocodile's egg from Borneo; 
Chinese ladies' shoes ; some of the valuable green 
jade hatchets from New Zealand; an Egyptian 
bugle and bayonet, taken from Baker Pasha's army 
by victorious Arabs and re-captured at the battle 
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of El Teb ; an album of ferns collected by Bishop 
Patteson in Melanesia, and a note book of the same 
prelate; a spear head fashioned by West Australian 
aborigines from a stolen telegraph insulator; a 
model of a Boer trek waggon ; a snufif box made 
of oak from the famous tree in which Charles II. 
hid himself; a boa constrictor's skin lyf feet long ; 
some birch-bark music, the handiwork of the Chip- 
peway chief " The Bad Boy," each note or sound 
being expressed by some animal drawn on the 
bark ; and a laughing jackass, a bird protected by 
the Australian Government, as it is so useful in 
destro)ring snakes, which it does by flying alofl with 
one in its beak and letting it fall to the ground. 

Of local objects of interest may be named 
an ancient sun-dial taken from St. Ethelbert's 
Tower when it was destroyed in 1822. The dial 
is a glazed tile, and it is mounted on a wooden 
backing, which formed part of the oak roof 
of the dormitory in the Checker's Inn, where 
Chaucer's pilgrims lodged when they came to 
Canterbury. Here too is a silver coin of Ethel- 
red II. (979-1016), being one of four similar 
ones found in the foundations of the ruined Tower 
of St. Ethelbert. Then there is here preserved in 
a small bottle a fragment of the roots of an aged 
oak tree, which grew near Ebbsfleet in the Isle of 
Thanet until it was felled some time last century, 
which tree was always pointed out as the one 
beneath which Ethelbert and Augustine first met. 
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Lastly there are stored up here many relics iin- 
earthed on the site of the Abbey Church of St. 
Augustine — carved stones, some still bearing colour 
or gilding, fragments of window-glass and mosaic 
pavements, the coffin-plates of Abbots Ulfric (1006), 
Scotland (1087), and John Dygon (15 10), the burial 
chalices and patens of the two latter, and Dygon's 
funeral mitre. This last, which is believed to be 
unique, was the one that was set on his head and 
buried with him. It is of lead, 15 inches high and 
27 in circumference, and is painted to make it 
appear as if jewelled. 

Truly here is a lavish wealth of such things as 
are dear to the hearts of antiquaries and curiosity- 
seekers and naturalists and above all those devoted 
to foreign missions, a store such as few other 
like establishments would have the opportunity 
of gathering together. But weeks might be spent 
in studpng all the contents of this museum, and 
whole books in describing them, so we will content 
ourselves with quoting two letters preserved here, 
which are both of importance in missionary history. 
The first is a letter penned by Pomare, King 
of Otaheite, to the Church Missionary Society in 
London in the year 1807. From British mission- 
aries he had with immense pains acquired the art 
of writing, and in reply to a letter sent to him by 
the Church Missionary Society he composed the 
following reply in the Taheitan language. It was 
then translated by the missionaries into English, 
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and the translation was copied by his Majesty, 
this being the exact reproduction of the letter as 
written by him : — 
"Friends, 

" I wish you every blessing in your residence in 
your country, with success in teaching this bad 
land, this foolish land, this wicked land, this land 
which is ignorant of good, this land that knoweth 
not the true God, this regardless land. 

"Friends, I wish you health and prosperity, 
may I also live, and may Jehovah save us all. 

"Friends, with respect to your letter you wrote 
to me, I have this to say to you, that your business 
with me, and your wishes I fully consent to, and 
shall consequently banish Oro, and send him to 
Raeatea. 

" Friends, I do therefore believe and shall obey 
your word. 

" Friends, I hope you also will consent to my 
request, which is this, I wish you to send a great 
number of men, women and children here. 

" Friends, also property, and cloth for us, and 
we also will adopt English customs. Friends, send 
also plenty of muskets and powder, for wars are 
frequent in our country — ^should I be killed, you 
will have nothing in Tahete : do not come here 
when I am dead, Tahete is a regardless country, 
and should I die with sickness, do not come here. 
This also I wish, that you would send me all the 
curious that you have in England. Also send me 
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every necessary for writing, paper, ink, and pens 
in abundance, let no writing utensil be wanting. 

" Friends, I have done, and at all more to ask 
you for, as for your desire to instruct Tahete, 'tis 
what I fully acquiesce in. Tis a common thing for 
people not to understand at first, but your object is 
good, and I fully consent to it, and shall cast off all 
evil customs. 

" What I say is truth and no lie, it is the real 
truth. 

" This is all I have to write, I have done. 
" Friends, write to me, that I may know what 
you have to say. 

" I wish you life and every blessing, 
may I also live and 
may Jehovah save us all 

Pomare, King of Tahete." 
The other is a letter addressed to the Arch- 
bishop of Canterbury by the Reverend G. A. 
Selwyn, expressing his acceptance of the bishopric 
of New Zealand. 

" Eton College, Windsor. 

July 14th, 1 84 1. 
" My Lord Primate, 

" To the call of the Church conveyed to me by 

your Grace I can make no plainer or shorter 

answer than in the words of the Grospel, St. Matt, 

21, 30, "Eyo), /cvpcc* 

** I trust that I could have answered as willingly 
if I had been called to some less favoured portion 

K 
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of Christ's vineyard. As it is, I feel that " the lot 
is fallen unto me in a fair ground ; yea, I have a 
goodly heritage." 

"I have the honour to remain with great 
respect 

"Your Grace's obedient and faithful servant, 
G. A. Selwyn." 

To these two may be added even a third, and 
that a very brief one. It is the response from 
Sarah Coleridge to her son, William Hart Cole- 
ridge (afterwards first Warden of St. Augustine's 
College), who in the year 1824 wrote to ask his 
widowed mother for her consent to his accepting 
the post of first missionary Bishop of Barbados 
and the Leeward Islands. Her reply runs simply 
thus : — "My Son. — Abraham's faith can be imitated. 
Go. — I am your Mother, Sarah Coleridge."* 

The Students' Quarters. 
The north side of the Court is occupied by a 
range of buildings, 240 feet long, containing the 
rooms occupied by the Students. Each has one 
room only, lighted by electricity and warmed by 
hot water pipes, and though there is certainly 
space for more furniture than the prophet's allow- 
ance of "a bed, a stool, and a candlestick," the 
accommodation is strictly limited, the floor space 
being only 14ft. i in. by 7 ft. iiin. ; and it is 
reported that Bishop Blomfield of London, visiting 

• Twenty-five Years, p. 128. 
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the College some sixty years ago, (when the word 
*Rome' was still pronounced *Room/*) expressed 
his approval that " there is no Room-ward tendency 
here!" Be that as it may, the apartments have 
since his time — thanks to the present Warden — 
been made to appear more roomy by the removal 
of a wooden partition that screened off the bed, and 
have been heightened by the raising of the ceiling. 
In the upper story the rooms open on either 
hand from a long passage that runs from end to 
end of the building ; but below, a part of one side 
is devoted to a cloister or ambulatory, 150 feet 
long, having eight large traceried window-spaces 
opening on to the Court. In this cloister is to be 
seen one of the many instructive records of the 
College, for here, painted on the wall, and ranged 
under the dioceses to which they first went out, are 
the names and the dates of sailing of more than 
600 Augustinians who have passed through a 
course here and gone to serve the Church beyond 
the seas. One of the end walls is occupied by the 
list of those who have attained to posts of dignity 
as bishops, deans, archdeacons, or canons ; and on 
the opposite space are to be found the succession 
of Wardens, Sub-Wardens, and Fellows — this 
last record being provided by a benefactor as a 
memorial of Robert Brett. The floor of this cloister 

• Cp. Shakespeare's Julius Casar, Act /, Sam 2 : — 
Now it is Rome indeed, and room enough, 
When there is in it bat one only man. 
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is laid with Minton's tiles, the patterns— of which 
there is a great variety — ^being reproductions of 
fragments of an encaustic tile pavement, found in 
the ruins of the undercroft which is now the 
Museum. 

Other Buildings. 

The Warden's Lodge and Fellows' Rooms, 
situated to the south of the Chapel, are altogether 
new constructions of Butterfield's, for no part of 
the monastic edifice was left standing there; and 
the range has been extended still further in the 
same direction by another block, erected in 1861, 
and known then as the Natives' Building, being 
appropriated for the occupation of members of 
coloured races, of whom the College had several at 
that period. Part of the basement was converted 
into a printers' workshop, and there 'the black 
art' has been practised ever since. But now 
that the teaching of experience is adverse to 
the bringing of aborigines to England for their 
training, this building has been taken for ordinary 
College uses — a residence for staff and students and 
College servants. 

Mention must here be made of the Maclear 
Library, a detached room built in 1872 by the 
munificence of Dr. Bailey, close to the base of 
St. Ethelbert's Tower. It now bears Dr. Maclear's 
name, because the money collected for a memorial 
of his wardenship has been expended in fitting up 
the room for purposes of study and in the purchase 
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of books. Here are displayed on the walls a 
collection of portraits of colonial bishops, most of 
them obtained by Dr. Bailey and by him given to 
the College. 

Although the College precinct does not com- 
prise as much as half of the estate on which the 
monastery formerly stood, yet its boundaries have 
been from time to time widened since Mr. Beres- 
ford Hope's original purchase. First was added 
the Cemetery Gate with its adjoining grounds 
together with the garden extending therefrom to 
the checker-work Tudor wall (which seems to have 
been put up by Henry VIII. as part of his palace). 
This was conveyed to St. Augustine's in the year 
1850 for the sum of ;£27oo, and though the dwelling- 
house has never been incorporated into the College, 
yet the rent accruing from it has been an unfailing 
boon for meeting current expenses. Then in 1866 
an important purchase was made by the acquisition 
for ;£i050 of a strip of ground at the rear of the 
Library, including the ancient cloister garth, the 
sites of the refectory and conventual kitchen, and 
a portion of the abbey church. And again a much 
larger addition was made in 1882, when the North 
Holmes estate was secured for the sum of £2000. 
This property comprises two very good walled 
gardens and a considerable paddock, and in the 
last are situated the two College tennis courts and 
two excellent fives courts— erected in 190 1 as a 
College Jubilee memorial. One other large exten- 
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sion is to be anticipated before long, for an estate 
of 2 J acres at the back of the College is at present 
vested in Trustees, who may be expected shortly 
to transfer it to St. Augustine's. The site is one 
of exceptional interest and importance, including as 
it does the foundations of the eastern part of 
the abbey church, the chapter house, the dormitory, 
the infirmary, and other of the monastic buildings 
as well as St. Pancras' Chapel. 



CHAPTER X. 
Some Former Inmates of St. Augustine's — 

(a) STAFF. 

The College being as yet too young to allow 
of any history that is at all ancient — ^for even those 
who were present at the opening ceremony have 
not all passed away — it will be necessary for the 
biographer to be cautious in dealing with the lives 
of the inmates, at once avoiding too personal 
descriptions of the living, and at the same time 
being careful to observe the generous law — "de 
mortuis nil nisi bonum." This we shall endeavour 
to do, on the one hand by attempting no more than 
the briefest references to the former, and as to 
the '*mortui" our space will only allow us to 
notice a few of those of whom " nil nisi bonum " 
can be truthfully recorded. But St. Augustine's 
has been much blessed with members of both these 
classes ; and it would not only be ungracious, but 
such a book as this would be sadly incomplete, if 
we failed to include in oxir pages a recognition of 
some of those who have most devotedly served 
the College within the damus itself; or have gone 
forth from here to foreign lands to promote with 
signal success or splendid heroism the object for 
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which it was called into existence ; or whose names 
for any reason ought not to be allowed to be 
relegated without record to the limbo of the for- 
gotten past. 

Of the College staff naturally the first to be 
noticed is he who was chosen for the most important 
task of giving the College its initial start, who laid 
the foundations of its system and work, and to 
whom the earliest traditions owe their origin. 
William Hart Coleridge was the son of a surgeon 
of Thorverton in Devonshire, and a member of the 
family that gave to the world men of such eminence 
as Samuel Taylor Coleridge, the poet, Justice 
Coleridge, the successive Lords Coleridge, and the 
founder of St. Augxistine's Missionary College. 
Losing his father in his infancy, he was happy in 
gaining as his guardian an excellent uncle, the 
Reverend George Coleridge; who as Master of 
the King's School at Ottery St. Mary found for 
him there the whole of his education, until he 
passed on to Oxford as a member of Christ Church. 
Neither his college tutorship nor a private tutorship 
fulfilled his ideal, and he delighted at the parochial 
experience offered in a curacy at St. Andrew's, 
Holbom, though he afterwards exchanged this for 
the secretaryship of the Society for Promoting 
Christian Knowledge. Thence, being now thirty- 
four years of age, he was promoted to become 
bishop of Barbados and the Leeward Islands ; a 
post which he occupied for sixteen years, until, to 
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the deep regret of clergy and laity alike, he retired 
into private life in England, building himself a 
home near Ottery. 

His experience of the Colonial Church, his 
connection with the Founder, and his many personal 
qualifications, alike pointed him out as eminently 
suited to take charge of the proposed missionary 
college at Canterbury; and his very moderate 
churchmanship being in accord with that of Arch- 
bishop Howley, he was secured by the Primate as 
the first Warden ere yet the material foundations 
of the institution had been laid. But his tenure of 
the office was destined to be of the briefest ; for after 
barely a year's collegiate work, having on the 
previous day gone down to his Devonshire resid- 
ence for the Christmas vacation, while walking one 
day in his grounds he was seized with sudden 
illness and almost immediately expired (December 
2 1 St, 1849). Of so short a wardenship, terminated 
so many years ago, there is little record that can 
now be recovered by the chronicler. Some few 
details of his doings, however, have been preserved. 
The annual St. Peter's Day sermon and festivities 
were inaugurated by him, it was he who drew up 
the original form of matriculation service, and 
he started the terminal examinations.* He was 
long remembered by his Old Students for his 
"dignified presence, and gracious and kindly 

* Occasional Paper, No. 268, p. 14. 
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demeanour;" the Colonial Church Chronicle in 
its obituary notice eulogized him as having 
"proceeded in his new work with characteristic 
caution, industry, singleness of mind, quietness;" 
and his successor in office thus happily summed 
up his work: — "I, who have entered into his 
labours, can bear witness to the wisdom with 
which he laid the foundations of the new institution 
committed to his custody, and to the debt of grati- 
tude which must ever be due to him." He was only 
sixty years old at the time of his decease, and his 
body lies in his father's tomb at Thorverton. 

It is not only for length of time that Dr. 
Bailey's tenure of the wardenship holds the chief 
place in our annals ; for the shaping of the destinies 
of the young institution was entrusted to his di- 
rection rather than to any other's, and for more than 
twenty-eight of the most crucial and eventful years 
of its history the College was ruled by him, and by 
his exertions was raised to its fulness of growth 
and power. Indeed it would be difficult for any 
other to rival his generous and even lavish devotion 
of time and care and fortune to the all-absorbing 
aim of forwarding the well-being of St. Augustine's 
and extending the missionary undertakings of our 
Church. A Yorkshireman by birth — for his native 
place was Drighling^on, of which his father was 
vicar — ^he was educated at Bradford Grammar 
School, and passed on thence in 1835 to St. John's 
College, Cambridge, where, his means being but 
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small, he held a sizarship, which however he was 
able to exchange for a scholarship later on. 

His career at the University was one of con- 
siderable distinction, for besides gaining a good 
place among the wranglers and a second class in 
the Classical Tripos, he won both the Crosse 
Scholarship and the first T3rrwhitt, and at his 
College was awarded a Naden Divinity Studentship 
and afterwards was elected a Fellow. Such suc- 
cesses naturally made him a marked man, but for 
several years he was content to give himself up to 
parochial work in country places, reftising such 
tempting offers as a chaplaincy to Bishop Alexander 
in Jerusalem, the wardenship of St. Columba's 
College in Ireland, and the principalship of Bishop's 
College, Calcutta. For a while however he again 
took up his residence in his much-loved College, 
being appointed Junior Bursar and Hebrew Lec- 
turer ; and among those who came under his 
influence during this period was Edward White 
Benson, at that time an undergraduate at Trinity. 
Who can say how much the spirituality and church- 
manship of the future archbishop owed to those 
walks and talks that he enjoyed every week with 
this Fellow of St. John's? It was while he was 
still at Cambridge that he was selected for the 
wardenship of St. Augustine's ; and on Easter 
Eve, 1850, he entered on the duties, taking his first 
Celebration in Chapel on Easter Day and preaching 
his first sermon — a sermon which he delivered again 
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in the same place on the same festival exactly fifty 
years afterwards. 

The institution of which he thus took charge 
was in no flourishing condition, nor could it be 
said to be pregnant with promise for the future. 
On the contrary, the dckU of the splendid inaugura- 
tion had passed away, giving place rather to a 
sense of disappointment ; the great pile of building^s 
was as yet only partially furnished ; finances were 
in a very unsatisfactory state, as a large proportion 
of the promised contributions had still to be 
gathered in ; and the Students in residence were 
a mere handful, nor did there seem to be any pros- 
pect of a considerable augmentation of the number. 
However the new Warden threw himself into 
his task with really marvellous zeal and resource- 
fulness, infusing life and vigour into the College 
itself, and raising up a host of friends and 
supporters from without. 

One of his first endeavours was to secure the 
regular and constant intercessions of a great body 
of well-wishers all over the world, who should 
pledge themselves to pray for blessing on the 
College and the cause that it represents ; and this 
he did by starting "the Missionary Union of St. 
Augustine." Another desideratum in his opinion 
was the wide dissemination of information con- 
cerning the Church's doings and needs in foreign 
lands as well as the making known of what was 
being attempted at home within those ancient 
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walls, and the facilities that were offered to would- 
be missionaries. To meet this need he issued several 
editions of the College Calendar^ he scattered broad- 
cast the Occasional Paper Sy and as an invitation to 
possible co-operators he placed in the hands of all 
who visited St. Augustine's a copy of one of his 
famous College Tracts. These undertakings have 
already been noticed in a previous chapter, as well 
as the starting of Missionary Studentship Associa- 
tions and the founding of Colleges at Warminster 
and Burgh ; but as one other characteristic indication 
of the industrious arousing of interest we may 
mention that two years after his advent as many 
as eight thousand volumes were to be found on the 
shelves of the Library. 

One event that appealed very strongly to him, 
and which his own enthusiasm and insistance made 
to appeal with power to others also, was the cele- 
bration of the first semi-jubilee of the College. 
This he signalized by endowing — after unsparing 
effort — a third fellowship, known as the Oriental 
Fellowship, specially for the calling forth and 
encouragement of candidates for India. It is true 
that that occasion compares but feebly with the 
vastly more important undertaking of a generation 
earlier; but the still existing letters of 1873, 
written by eminent churchmen in response to Dr. 
Bailejr's appeal, do remind one forcibly of the 
correspondence elicited by Mr. Coleridge when he 
was prosecuting his missionary college scheme. 
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Another lasting memorial of that time was the 
publication of the first history of the College, 
which was issued by the Warden under the title of 
" Twenty-five years at St. Augustine' Sy' a book that 
is still fondly treasured in many a far-distant home. 
Then the day itself was marked by a great Com- 
memoration service and a luncheon party in 
College, to which were bidden all the survivors of 
the opening ceremony of 1848, care being extended 
even to such a beautiful detail as the seating of each 
guest in Chapel in the very stall that he had 
occupied at the earlier event. It was then that 
the order of Honorary Fellows was instituted, the 
first members being admitted and installed by the 
Warden with all formality and decorum ; and the 
Commemoration was followed by a g^eat conference 
on the subject of degrees for Augustinians, and an 
important gathering of representatives of Mission- 
ary Studentship Associations. Indeed although 
St. Augxistine's had not yet reached its high water- 
mark in point of numbers, we may well consider 
that at its first semi-jubilee Dr. Bailey had brought 
it to the acme of its efficiency and success. 

And here a word must be said about the 
principles that guided him in his government of 
the College, and helped to make it the power that 
it was in the world. Foremost of all was his entire 
and unswerving obedience and loyalty to the teach- 
ing of the Church of England and the lines on 
which St. Augustine's was founded. " St. Augus- 
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tine's College " — so he once wrote in after times — 
"was a distinctly High Church foundation, on 
strictly Anglican Bible and Prayer Book principles, 
with specialities of simple living and self-denial 
for Staff and Students."* Thus it was a joy to him 
to find himself a member of a Society that was 
bound to have its daily Offices and its Sunday and 
Saint's Day Communions — a contrast to the two 
or three " Communion Sundays " per term customary 
at St. John's. And he ever recognised the binding 
nature, in things small as well as great, of the 
College Charter and code of Statutes. Those 
documents inculcated a life of discipline together 
with economy and fioigality of habits, and Dr. 
Bailey realized that here was a valuable means of 
schooling the character and preparing the man to 
endure hardness ; and he who in his student days 
at Cambridge had denied himself the luxury of 
butter in order to spare his father's small means, 
accepted for himself at St. Augustine's the same 
dietary that was provided for the Students— which 
was certainly not a sumptuous one, though sufficient 
in quantity. As a disciplinarian he was severe, 
and being himself one of an exactly regulated 
manner of life, he was too ready to punish rather 
than to be kind to those whose ideals and conduct 
fell short of his own high standard. This made him 
appear to be somewhat hard and unsympathetic ; but 

•Letter of April 14th, 1904. 
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in justice it must be added that many a missionary, 
looking back on his college days, has thanked 
Grod for the rigid discipline to which he was then 
forced to submit ; and very touching was the deep 
affection that throbbed in the heart of many an old 
Augustinian, an aflFection that grew stronger instead 
of feebler as the years rolled on. 

Allusion has been made to his generosity, and 
in our survey of the College buildings, and our trac- 
ing of the development of the institution, we have 
again and again had occasion to revert to this or 
that evidence of the richness of his bounty. Gift 
after gift was bestowed on the Society within the 
walls, scheme after scheme was set on foot to aid it 
from without; and the cost of his various bene- 
factions could only be estimated at thousands of 
pounds, even without reckoning two cheques of 
;^500 each, which he put in the plate at the Com- 
memoration services at the semi-jubilee and at the 
jubilee of the College. Of his many admirable 
undertakings two of special useftilness deserve en- 
during record here. One is the " Warden Bailey 
Fund," which makes annual money grants to Old 
Students who have during long periods of service 
remained faithful at their posts — a real boon to 
many, coming as it does at the time when age 
begins to press on them. The other enterprise was 
the endowing of his own honorary canonry in the 
Cathedral with a small stipend, on the stipulation 
that it should carry the designation of the St* 
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Augustine Canonryy and that the holder of it 
should twice a year preach in the Cathedral on 
behalf of foreign missions, and should work up 
interest among young people in the archdiocese. 

How whole-hearted was his devotion to the 
missionary cause ! By his father's beautiful pro- 
vision he was a subscriber to both S.P.G. and 
C.M.S. from the day of his baptism, and it may 
truly be said that he "led the rest of his life 
according to this beginning," for his every thought, 
his every endeavour, conduced to that one end. 

On la3dng aside the burdens of his office in 
1878 he withdrew to Sussex to take charge of the 
living of West Tarring ; but some years later he 
returned to Canterbury to spend the close of his 
life near the scene of his twenty-eight years' labour 
and the College that he loved so well. And here 
till the very end he cherished his old interests, 
in a marvellous way keeping abreast with Church 
movements at home and abroad, carrying on his 
extensive correspondence with his pupils of days 
long past, recalling with wonderful clearness all 
the details of their careers, and delighting to dwell 
upon their successful labours. He had nearly 
attained to the age of ninety-two when at length 
he received the great summons (December 29th, 
1906); and after resting for one night in the Chapel 
where he had ministered to so many generations of 
Students, his body was escorted with all possible 
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reverence and dignity to its tomb in St. Martin's 
Churchyard. 

The wardenship of his successor, Dr. H. W. 
Watkins, was a very brief one, for it was only two 
years after his appointment to St. Augustine's that 
Durham claimed the sendees of one so eloquent 
and so scholarly, that his talents might be utilized 
for the good of the Diocese as an archdeacon, and 
for the University as Professor of Hebrew. He 
therefore bade farewell to the College in the 
summer of 1880, leaving the vacated post to be 
occupied by Dr. George Frederick Maclean 

The fourth Warden was a man who had already 
gained a considerable reputation as a theologian, 
as a teacher, as a preacher, and as a churchman. 
His successful university career at Cambridge had 
been remarkable for the number of his prize essays 
on theological subjects ; as head-master of King's 
College School in London he had raised that 
institution to rank among the great schools of the 
country ; the Assistant Preachership at the Temple 
brought into prominence one who was always 
willing to preach and was always listened to with 
profit ; and his many publications, chiefly theo- 
logical handbooks, displayed the biblical scholar, 
the missionary historian, the churchman of high 
sacramentarian views. 

His life at St. Augustine's— where he ruled for 
twenty-two years — was one that left a deep impress 
on his students, since he was an admirable teacher, a 
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man of method and imfailing punctuality, a strict 
disciplinarian, a constant exponent of the Catholic 
doctrine and discipline of the Church of England, 
and above all one of unflagging and unsparing 
industry, who inspired men to work by his own 
example — for from early dawn till curfew bell the 
pen and the voice of the teacher never seemed to 
be idle at the same time. The deafness from which 
he suffered from boyhood, and perhaps that same 
assiduous devotion to "work, work, work," often 
hindered his getting entirely en rapport with his 
pupils ; but when they did seek of him " ghostly 
counsel and advice," they found real sympathy and 
spiritual help ; and there are many who have learned 
from him not only the rudiments of theology and 
their principles of loyal chiu-chmanship, but also 
how to pray, how to examine their consciences, 
how to prepare for Holy Communion, and how 
rightly to value the efficacy of the sacraments. 

What a methodical man he was in all that he 
did ! One notices this in his published works, which 
have placed so clearly and perspicuously before 
their readers the facts and doctrines that have 
gained for them such popularity that over 850,000 
volumes of his have been put into circulation. It was 
apparent in his lectures and his sermons— always 
so well balanced and arranged, and so beautifully 
set forth in his small and neat hand-writing. It 
was characteristic too in all his College manage- 
ment. From such important undertakings as the 
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reception of the bishops of the Lamt3eth Con- 
ference as the guests of the College, or the 
appointment of a member of the stafi^ or the 
purchase of landed property, down to such minor 
matters as the order of seating of the students at 
lectures, or the issue of a class-list — all was care- 
fully thought out beforehand, and no trouble 
seemed to be too much to ensure successful accom- 
plishment and the avoidance of hitches and 
mishaps. The result of this has shown itself not 
only in the lives of those who worked with and 
under him, but also in a host of different items of 
College ways and regulations ; whilst among the 
more tangible or permanent undertakings that he 
was able to achieve were the fitting-up of the 
Lower Chapel and its use for daily Sext and 
Compline, the conversion of the undercroft of the 
Library from a carpenters' shop into a museum 
and lecture-hall, the restoration and partial re- 
building of the great entrance Gateway, the 
acquisition of the North Holmes gardens, and the 
purchase of Lady Wootton's Grreen and its trans- 
formation from a bare and untidy patch of groimd 
into an ornamental garden. 

His closing years were clouded by failing 
health and by other troubles, and at one time he 
seriously contemplated resignation, the diminishing 
number of students suggesting that fresh energy 
and new methods might be advantageous. But so 
diligent a worker and so ardent a lover of the 
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place and its routine could never have been happy 
elsewhere ; and as the Church had no berth to offer 
which should grant him oiium cum dignitatem he 
remained faithful and constant at his post till the 
end. Slowly and gently death laid his hand on 
the Warden, and on Sunday evening, October 19th, 
1902, in his own Lodge, the last breath was drawn. 
Felix in opportunitate mortis! The College was 
assembled in the Upper Chapel for Compline; at 
the conclusion of the office there was still time for 
a few minutes' silent prayer, for the tolling of the 
passing bell, for the singing of "A few more years 
shall roll," and for the Commendatory Prayer, and 
then came the annoimcement that ** It has pleased 
Almighty God to take to Himself the soul of 
George Frederick Maclear, Warden of this Col- 
lege." He had lived well-nigh " three score years 
and ten," and his body was interred on the 22nd in 
St. Martin's Churchyard beside the remains of his 
wife who had died some twelve years before. 

Of Sub-Wardens the first was Canon G. C. 
Pearson^ who was called from parochial work as 
Vicar of Thanington to hold office at St. Augustine's, 
and after only three years' tenure returned to the 
same as Vicar of St. Gregor/s, Canterbury. He 
died in 1894, leaving the reputation of one who was 
an imusually widely-read scholar. His sub-warden- 
ship came in the very early days of the College's 
being, but he had to take charge of the bereaved 
institution during the interregnum consequent on 
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Bishop Coleridge's death, and he was afterwards 
remembered as one who was very much of a 
student, and withal as very absent-minded. 

His place was filled by the promotion of the 
Fellow, Allen Page Moor, who retained his new 
position for fifteen years. He was a man of many 
interests, and a great traveller — ^witness his visit to 
Canada and the United States in 1853, when he 
spent St. Peter's Day at Nashotah Seminary, and 
thus cemented a long-lasting friendship between 
these two colleges, which had started on their 
careers at about the same time. To the outside 
world he was known as a Fellow of the Royal 
Geographical Society,- as a Member of the Royal 
Asiatic Society, as Vicar of St. Clement's, Cornwall, 
and as Honorary Canon of Tnu^o Cathedral. At 
St. Augustine's he proved himself an able and 
faithful official; his name is inscribed among the 
College Benefactors on the tablets in the Library ; 
the forms of Grace that he drew up at the opening 
of the College are still used at every meal in Hall ; 
and he has impressed himself on our memories as 
one who deeply loved the old place, and who 
delighted to return to it anon and wander round 
the familiar spots, and seek out the tortoise — ^his 
own gift— which for more than half a century was 
one of the interests of St. Augustine's. His death 
occurred on July 2nd, 1904, and— true to his old 
love — ^he had arranged that his body should be 
brought up from Cornwall, and buried hard by in 
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St. Martin's Churchyard, where he was accorded a 
tnily Augustinian funeral. 

The three next Sub-Wardens, the Reverends 
E. R. Orger, J. F. Vallings, and T. Walker, are 
happily still with us, the last two engaged in 
parochial work, and the first living in retirement at 
Dover. Mr. Orger is now the senior of all our 
dons, both in years and in collegiate standing, and 
most honourable for his quarter-of-a-century's 
service of the College, and venerated as a trusty 
friend by men all over the world. 

But he who succeeded them, William Henry 
Bolton, though their junior by a number of years, 
was called hence in 1902 — ^his death apparently 
being in some measure due to the effort of preach- 
ing in St. Paul's Cathedral on the previous evening. 
A strong churchman — ^though quite the contrary 
by his up-bringing, and a member of Ridley Hall — 
he at once proved himself here to be a man of 
unusual force of character, boundless energy, and 
preaching power of a high order; so that after 
holding the junior fellowship for only a few weeks, 
he was promoted to be Sub-Warden, a position 
which he occupied for five years. Parochial work 
was certainly his /or ie, and whilst in Canterbury he 
gave himself very heartily to St. Peter's parish, 
where his influence was strong and abiding; and 
after leaving St. Augustine's in 1889 he made his 
mark elsewhere as a parish priest, especially as 
Vicar of Penzance. Much sought after as a preacher. 
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he had many anecdotes to relate of his experiences. 
On one occasion, being called away by the death 
of a relative, he was obliged to cancel an 
engagement to preach in a Cornish church; and 
afterwards, happening to meet the incumbent, he 
excused his absence, remarking, "I was sorry to 
disappoint your people;" whereon he was met 
by the rebuke — doubtless entirely unintentional — 
" They were not disappointed — I preached myselE" 
Another time, on his bishop's invitation, he arrived 
at the Cathedral to preach at some special func- 
tion, but to his surprise discovered that his fbrgetAil 
diocesan had prepared a sermon and was expecting 
to deliver it: however Mr. Bolton and not the 
Bishop occupied the pulpit that day. 

Of Fellows the one whose name was most 
widely known in the world outside St. Augustine's 
was certainly Canon G. H. Curteis (1851-1854), who 
was afterwards noted as Principal of Lichfield 
Theological College, and Professor of Exegesis at 
King's College, London, and Chaplain of the 
Chapel Royal, Savoy, but whose chief claim to be 
remembered as great rests upon his famous Hamp- 
ton Lectures on Church and Dissent 

As is most fitting, quite a number of Fellows 
of the College have themselves gone out to foreign 
service. The first was the Reverend S. T. Petti- 
grew (1853-1855), whose after work lay in the east 
as a chaplain of the East India Company. He 
died several years ago, but the Reverend J. B. 
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Trend (1862-1869), for long a chaplain in the same 
country, is still in the land of the living. Others 
who have been attracted to India are Canon T. H. 
Dodson (1887- 1 888), who became Principal of the 
S.P.G. College at Trichinopoly, and now rules over 
St. Paul's Missionary College at Burgh ; the Rev- 
erend A. Westcott (1885-1887), who held a similar 
position at the Madras Theological College; and 
the Reverend B. H. P. Fisher (1899- 1903), one of 
the mission staff at Cawnpore. But perhaps the 
most notable of our missionary Fellows was the Rev- 
erend Philip Samuel Smith (1879-1883) — notable 
less for his having coxed his College boat at 
Oxford when it was head of the river, than for 
the marvellous influence that his loving nature 
and devout life gained over the natives, both 
Christians and non-Christians, during the few years 
that he was attached to the Oxford Mission in 
Calcutta ; and for the wonderful demonstrations of 
affection manifested by men of all creeds and of 
none, when his weakly constitution was unable to 
survive an attack of the heart disease from which 
he was suffering at the time of his offering for a 
climate that was bound to prove fatal to him. 

Others have volunteered for other lands: — 
C. H. Robinson (1889- 1890), the explorer of the 
Hausas; H. B. Cartwright (1895-1899), who as 
Sub-Dean of St. John's, Newfoundland, achieved 
the rebuilding of the nave of the burnt cathedral ; 
and W. Lowndes (1883-1884) and E. B. Ford 
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(1899-1902), who are nobly giving themselves up to 
the winning of souls in the Bahamas and Basutoland 
respectively; while Dr. C. R. D. Biggs (1893-1895) 
had some little experience of foreign service as 
Chaplain to the Anglican Bishop in Jerusalem. 

The list might be extended, but we must be 
content with just adding a mention of G. F. Saxby 
and Dr. Randolph, the past Principal of War- 
minster and the present of Ely ; of Dr. Punchard, 
the winner of trophies at Oxford for his verse 
competitions ; of E. F. Taylor, zealous champion 
of Religious Education in Cornwall ; and of M. J. 
Simmonds, for long — 1886 to 1897 — a beloved 
Fellow, and distinguished as the one member on 
whom as a compliment the honorary title of Dean 
was bestowed. 

Gratitude forbids our passing over in silence 
the help given by Dr. Withers, formerly Principal 
of Bishop's College, Calcutta, who came into 
residence in 1852, and performed for a while the 
duties of Fellow, though without the privileges of 
that office, for he would not accept a stipend, nor 
was he ever formally admitted as a member of 
the corporation. He had a second spell of College 
life here some years later, during a prolonged 
vacancy in one of the fellowships, when for a term 
he assisted in the lectures, making an effort which 
his health hardly permitted. His connection with 
St. Augustine's ceased with his death in the spring 
of 1873. 
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Nor must we omit to mention the services of 
the Reverend W. S. Lach Szyrma, Lecturer and 
Librarian in 187 2- 1873, and above all of the 
Oriental Lecturer, Dr. Ernst Reinhold Rost 
(1852-1896). The latter, one of the most humble- 
minded of men, enjoyed a fame that was more than 
European, and for many years found employment 
at the India Office as Librarian, travelling down to 
Canterbury every week to spend one night at St. 
Augustine's, and being prepared to help his pupils 
to master almost any modem language that is 
spoken under the sun ; until one day, while on his 
way from the railway station, he had a sudden 
heart-attack, and was carried into the College to die. 

Lastly, notice must be taken of the list of 
Honorary Fellows, men who have served the 
College with special fidelity and devotion, or in 
other ways have signally promoted the missionary 
cause ; men therefore in honouring whom, the 
College herself is honoured. The order was insti- 
tuted by Dr. Bailey at the semi-jubilee of the 
College in 1873, his original purpose being thus 
to empower former members of the staff to vest 
for the Chapel services, and to wear academical 
dress when revisiting their former home ; he 
therefore on St. Peter's Eve installed five late 
Sub-Wardens or Fellows, together with the two 
Founders, Beresford Hope and Coleridge. Since 
then the list has been considerably augmented. It 
seemed only fitting to add the name of William 
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Butterfieldy our architect, and so loyal a chixrch- 
man ; and those of such munificent benefactors as 
Mr. J. C. Sharpe and Canon Gilbert; and to ask 
Earl Nelson to allow us to enroll him too in 
memory of his having assisted at the opening of the 
College more than half a century before. Several 
foreign prelates have been put on the register, 
including of course the five Augustinian bishops, 
and also some few other Old Students who have 
done yeoman service abroad— Deans Partridge and 
Hovell, Archdeacons Lightfoot, Castell, Heard, and 
Perham, Professor AUnatt, Dr. Pilot, Principal 
Nanson, and Messrs. J. F. Phelps, S. Endle, and 
W. Bramley. Lieut.-Greneral Sir Charles Warren 
has shown practical interest in various branches of 
Church work, including foreign missions ; and St. 
Augustine's would have been ungrateful indeed if 
she had not bestowed even this slight recognition 
of the services so generously given during long 
years upon her Honorary Medical Lecturer, Dr. 
Loch^e, and her Honorary Solicitor, Mr. Walter 
Furley. 



CHAPTER XI. 

Some Former Inmates of St. Augustine's — 
[b) Students. 

We believe that throughout the whole of the 
collegiate history there has been no Student who 
has aroused more wide-spread interest than did 
Erasmus Augustine ICallihirua. And in truth, 
though his life's record was personally almost a 
blank, and he himself was one of the quietest and 
most unemotional of mortals, his lot was one that 
was calculated to appeal to a large circle ; and by 
his amiable docility, his childlike goodness, and 
his affectionate gratitude, he made friends of all 
who had to do with him. 

It was in November, 1851, that Kalli — as he 
was generally called — ^was placed at St. Augustine's 
by the Lords of the Admiralty, having been brought 
to England on H.M.S. Assistance by Captain (after- 
wards Admiral Sir Erasmus) Ommanney, who was 
the second-in-command of the expedition sent out 
in the previous year to search for Sir John Frank- 
lin's missing vessels the Erebus and the Terror. 
When far up in the northern part of Baffin's Bay, 
near Cape York on the Greenland coast, the party 
came across some Esquimaux, who, of all human 
beings known to exist on the globe, were the 
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nearest residents to the North Pole. One of these, 
a youth of about sixteen, was taken on board to act 
as interpreter ; and as the state of the ice precluded 
the possibility of putting him ashore on the return 
voyage, Kallihirua was taken on to England, never 
to return to his native land. Very slow was his 
progress in the acquisition of a knowledge of Eng- 
lish, and of the power of reading and writing; 
but it was marvellous how readily this poor savage, 
whose most delicate viands had been raw narwhals' 
flesh and seals' entrails and clotted blood, who 
knew not the use of soap and water, and who lived 
chiefly in a snow-hut, adapted himself without 
apparent difficulty or effort to the wearing of 
European dress and to the customs and manners 
of civilization, most remarkable being his unfailing 
and even gentlemanly courtesy in his dealing with 
people of all sorts and conditions. 

At Canterbury, where he lived for nearly four 
years, he went daily to school — chiefly to learn 
spelling, and spent much time at the humble crafts 
of carpentering and tailoring; but the most im- 
portant part of his education consisted of instruction 
in the Christian faith, for, in common with the rest 
of his people, he had absolutely no knowledge of 
God and was entirely without religion. However 
he accepted all that he was taught, and on Advent 
Sunday, November 27th, 1853, being now a devout 
believer, he was admitted into the ark of Christ's 
Church at St. Martin's by Warden Bailey, his 
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chosen witnesses being Captain Ommanney, Sub- 
Warden Moor, Mrs. Bailey, and Mrs. Gell, daughter 
of Sir John Franklin. 

His college course passed uneventfully by. He 
was a general favourite with all classes, both within 
and without the walls of St. Augustine's, and his 
one achievement was the aid that he rendered the 
Admiralty in the composition of a Greenland 
Esquimaux Vocabulary, which was published under 
their auspices. Besides this he betrayed also a fond- 
ness for pencil-drawing, and the College possesses 
several results of his efforts at that time. He left 
Canterbury in the autumn of 1855 for Newfound- 
land, and was received into the College at St. 
John's for further training in order that he might 
be fitted for missionary work among the Esquimaux 
of Labrador; but, alas! the damp cold of the 
English winters had sown the seeds of disease, and 
a chill caught while bathing near St. John's brought 
on melanosis of the lungs, from which he died on 
June 14th, 1856. " He has now," wrote his bishop, 
"entered on that perfect rest which he seemed 
made for, and is delivered from a troublesome, 
naughty world for which he was certainly not 
made." St. Augustine's reckons among her mis- 
sionary treasures a portrait of Kalli, formerly the 
property of the Ommanney family, and also the 
Bible and Prayer Book that were presented to him 
by the Society for Promoting Christian Knowledge 
on the occasion of his baptism. 
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Kalli was far from being the only interesting 
foreigner who studied at St. Augustine's, for many 
others have followed in his footsteps, even down to 
our own time — ^though their coming is not now 
encouraged as a rule. Indeed the Esquimaux had 
as companions in College both a Hindu and a 
negro of pure African descent. The former was 
Mark Pitamber, who at Canterbury learned both 
English and Sanskrit grammatically, and then 
went out to Guiana to become a catechist among 
the Indian coolies of that country. The other, 
Lambert McKenzie — " a sable son of Africa," as 
he described himself, but bom at Berbice in British 
Guiana— came to St. Augustine's for a two years* 
course, having already for seven years received 
education at Queen's College in Georgetown. 
Here he did well, even gaining the Hebrew prize ; 
and in 1855 he returned to his native land, and in 
the presence of the Governor of the Colony and a 
great concourse of people was admitted to Holy 
Orders by the Bishop of Guiana. Deep was the 
joy of his fellow-countrymen, and the good Bishop 
Austin thus wrote of their and his own feelings on 
the glad event : — " To have seen the happy, the 
transcendently happy countenances of young and 
old, was a sight which I shall never forget, and 
which I should eyer have regretted not to have 
witnessed. Many who spoke to me, whilst they 
were pouring showers of blessings upon my head, 
could hardly give utterance to their feelings. The 
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very lips trembled, and it was evidently a struggle 
in many instances to restrain those tears which so 
often betoken the deepest sympathy. For myself I 
confess that day was one of the happiest in my 
life. Long has the wished-for consummation been 
the theme of my daily prayer, and most heartily 
and gratefully do I thank all those who laboured 
so faithfully and so untiringly to bring it to pass 
that I have been privileged to lay hands upon a 
son of Ham."* McKenzie afterwards removed to 
the land of his ancestors on the invitation of the 
Bishop of Sierra Leone, and one of the first epis- 
copal acts of Bishop Crowther (the black bishop) 
was the ordination of our former negro student to 
the priesthood at Lagos. 

It was in order to make provision for the hous- 
ing of a whole contingent of native Africans that 
the southern wing of the College, known as " the 
Foreigners' Building," was erected in 1861 ; and 
before the close of that year it received as inmates 
four natives who had arrived during the summer. 
Jeremiah Libupuoa Moshueshue wa§ a son of the 
Basuto chief Moshesh. He made excellent progress 
with his studies, but unfortunately fell ill of gastric 
fever during the summer vacation two years later 
and died at Welsh Hampton in Salop, and there 
this African prince occupies an English grave. 
Another, Samuel Lefulere Moroka, was the son of 
Moroka, chief of the Bechuanas; while Arthur 

* Occasional Paper, No. 12, p. 2. 
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Waka Toise and Edward Dumisweni Kona were 
KaffirSy the latter also the son of a chief, Kona or 
Maquoma. All four were sent to St. Augustine's 
by the arrangement of Sir Edward Grrey and the 
Bishop of Capetown, and the three survivors sailed 
away for their native land in July, 1864, Moroka 
for the Orange River State, Toise and Kona for 
KafiBraria. Kona's spell of missionary work was 
disappointingly brief, for he died in the following 
year, but from time to time reports would reach St, 
Augustine's of the faithful catechist's work done by 
Toise. 

Other South Africans joined a few years later 
— Nathaniel Cyril Mhala, Josiah Bennekazi, and 
Stephen Mnyakama, who all came from the native 
College at Zonnebloem near Capetown, and Jonas 
Ntsiko, a Fingo, fix)m Grrahamstown. These all 
became mission workers, at least for some years, 
and the two last were admitted to Holy Orders by 
the Bishop of Grahamstown. Again in 1884 two 
more Kaffirs came, this time from St. John's 
College at Umtata, viz., Ebenezer Hannie and 
Jacob Manelle. Both joined the missions in the 
diocese of St. John's, KaflEraria, where the latter is 
still a faithful and useful priest. 

There are yet lingering in St. Augustine's 
memories of Cecil Majaliwa — of how he awoke in 
College one cold morning to find the ground all 
covered over with some white substance; and on 
being informed that that was snow, he declared that 
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he would remain where he was until it was gone. 
Or again, of how with affectionate remembrance 
he took home with him a store of wax dolls to give 
to his wife and children, but, alas ! he had omitted 
to make calculation for the melting heat of the 
tropical seas. But, more than this, his life's history 
is in truth a touching record, for he had been carried 
off in boyhood by slave dealers, rescued from a dhow 
by British sailors, trained under the eye of Bishop 
Steere, sent to be taught for a year in St. Augus- 
tine's, and then ordained deacon and priest, and 
commissioned to preach the Grospel to his own 
nation in the Zanzibar diocese, where he now is. 
Before we leave South Africa there is still one 
more of African birth whose name we cannot pass 
over, though it is only so recently as 1897 that he 
left us. Gregory Mpiwa Ngcobo is a Zulu, bom 
and bred in his own land, educated at Hurstpier- 
point School, and then for a year and a half at St. 
Augustine's, where he was successful in passing the 
Universities' Preliminary Examination for Candi- 
dates for Holy Orders. He then returned to act 
as teacher to the boys of his own race and blood, 
and later joined the staff of the Bishop of Lebombo, 
who has ordained him priest. 

We have mentioned native missionaries of the 
north and west and south ; we now turn to notice a 
few who hail from the east. 

Anton Tien's history is one that savours almost 
of romance, if told in its entirety. The parts that 
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chiefly bear on his connection with St. Augustine's 
are as follows. A member of one of the most 
ancient families of the Lebanon Maronites, he was 
in early life selected to succeed to the patriarchate, 
and with this intent was sent to Rome to pursue 
his studies at the Propaganda, where he remained 
for several years. The course of events however 
led to his taking a sea- voyage as tutor to a devout 
Englishman, and the result of their reading their 
bibles and pra)ring together was that Tien recognised 
the superior purity of the Anglican faith, and, 
sacrificing his prospects of becoming Patriarch of 
the Maronites, came to England, bearing letters of 
introduction to Mr. Gladstone. It was the counsel 
of that loyal churchman that he should study at 
one of our theologpical colleges rather than enter the 
university ; and after taking a survey of the situa- 
tion, the convert made choice of St. Augustine's, 
Here he spent two years in retirement, and then, 
having received ordination en route in the island of 
Malta, he went out in i860 to Constantinople, 
where he found that his knowledge of oriental 
languages and religpions equipped him with a store 
of arguments to be used in controversy with the 
Turks. 

In Constantinople Dr. Tien was joined by an 
ally from St. Augustine's, who was actually a 
convert fi-om Islam, and who offered himself to go to 
his former fellow-religfionists, though he well knew 
that one who has abandoned Mahomet for Christ is 
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generally doomed to die. Such however was 
the spirit of self-sacrifice that animated Mahmoud 
Effendi, that he was ready to face even death, if 
need be. And such indeed proved to be his lot, 
for whether it was merely by some ordinary disease, 
or whether — as one report has it — ^his death was 
due to the machinations of Turks who put ground 
glass in his cofiee, certain it is that in less than 
three years his life ended in terrible sufiering. 

Mahmoud was not our only ex-Mohammedan, 
for the College records show that Fayez Hussein, a 
convert from the East Indies, was a member of St. 
Augustine's in 1875 and 1876, being accorded the 
character of a " diligent, true-hearted, and humble " 
student. His destination was Eg^pt, where he was 
to be attached to the mission at Damietta, to do 
service among the Moslems, but his after history 
we have been unable to trace. 

Johann Jerrom of Nasik, Bombay, came to us 
in the early sixties, but had to leave in failing 
health, and died at sea on his way home. Knanishu 
Moratkhan was a Nestorian deacon from Urmi 
in Persia, who, though almost entirely without 
means and ignorant of any European language 
except Russian, somehow found his way to London 
in 1870, and at the instance of some who befriended 
him there was admitted at St. Augustine's. Here 
he studied for a couple of years or more, and then 
visited the United States, afterwards seeking his 
native soil, and there carrying on educational work, 
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though sorely let and hindered by Moslem perse- 
cution. Pathetic letters he used to write in very 
broken English, describing the iniquities of Turkish 
rule, and telling us of his work among the Christian 
boys and girls — letters that were always headed by 
some pious motto such as "Jesus is our Redeemer." 
"We are needy of your prayer and help" — ^so 
he wrote in one of his communications — " because 
we are living in very great distress country and 
among fanatic Mohammedans. It is not like to 
old blessed free England. I may say your country 
like Paradise." * Knanishu is now at rest, but it is 
a satisfaction to think that the influence of our 
College was exerted even in the remote regions of 
Persia through this Nestorian deacon. 

A near neighbour of Knanishu, and for a while 
his contemporary at St. Augustine's, was Francis 
Bourezan, a native of Mosul in Kurdistan, who was 
afterwards accepted by the Church Missionary 
Society and placed on their list, and was stationed at 
Salt (the ancient Ramoth Grilead) as a Christian lay- 
worker among the Arabs. And another who sprang 
from almost the same region, though many years 
later, was Stephen Garabedian, an Armenian by 
birth, whose family suffered cruelly from the Turkish 
persecutions, and son of a priest who had received 
Holy Orders from the Anglican Bishop in Jerusalem, t 
He strongly approved the Lord's reversal of the 

* Occasional Paper, No. 274, p. 30. 
t Occasional Paper, No. 276, p. 22. 
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old 'Mex talionis/' and is now in North India, 
devoting his energies to preaching the gospel of 
love to the co-relig^onists of the persecutors. 
Besides these we may just refer to the nearly 
thirty years' valuable and unflaggfing service of a 
native of Labuan, the Reverend William Howell, 
in the Dyak missions of Sarawak. And lastly we 
are proud to include the name of John Tsan Raw, 
famous in Canterbury for his prowess in cricket and 
football, and remarkable in the Rangoon diocese 
as being the first Burman to be admitted to Holy 
Orders. 

All these serve to exemplify the cosmopolitan 
character of St. Augustine's as a missionary col- 
lege ; they vindicate her from any charge of 
narrowness, for she has striven according to her 
opportunities to educate a native ministry for 
many a distant land ; and they reveal her as true 
to that ideal to which Judaism was false — "the 
Gentiles shall come to thy light . . . • thy sons shall 
come from far. Then thou shalt see, and flow 
together, and thine heart shall fear, and be en- 
larged ; because the abundance of the sea shall be 
converted unto thee, the forces of the Gentiles 
shall come unto thee."* 

There is not the same glamour of romance 
attending the biographies of home-bom Students, 
but they have in many cases prevailed more than 
natives in wielding the spiritual sword in the 

• Isaiah Ix. 3, 4, 5. 
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mission field, and of these many have attained to 
distinction in achievement or in heroism. Some of 
them we will notice here — ^but only a few, for the 
number of those who deserve notice in the history 
of their College is so large that the great majority 
must necessarily remain unrecorded in these pages, 
and we must rest content with the conviction that 
we can rejoice because their names are " written in 
heaven." 

The foremost place of all must naturally be 
accorded to the first Student, John Symes Williams, 
whose name heads the leng^y list in our matric- 
idation book, the date of his entry being February 
17th, 1849. ^is lot was afterwards cast in the 
Fredericton diocese, but the honour of being the 
first Augustinian to represent the Church in foreign 
lands did not fall to him, for Charles Joseph Grillett 
was the first to go abroad and the first to be 
admitted into Holy Orders. He very nearly lost 
this distinction however, for soon after leaving 
England's shores in September 1851, his vessel 
encountered a terrible storm, and had to put back 
to Falmouth ; and when the Neptune had refitted 
and was once more able to proceed on her way, 
Mr. Gillett was still prostrate with low fever — ^the 
result of his misfortunes at sea; and thus the 
diocese of Sydney — ^to which, in grateftil recognition 
of Bishop Broughton's efforts, St. Augustine's was 
to have given her eldest son — lost the services of 
one who might have proved a valuable ally. How- 



^^ 
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ever on April 26th, 1852, Mr. Gillett landed safely in 
Barbados — the diocese, be it remembered, of our 
first Warden — and was ordained on Trinity Sunday, 
afterwards putting in many years of faithful work 
in Trinidad. Other " firsts " were Walter Baugh, 
our pioneer missionary to break soil in a heathen 
land — ^for he set foot in Natal on May 20th, 1856; 
and Samuel Butler Levin, the first ordained Student 
to be called to his rest — ^he died at Adelaide, 
November 26th, 1855 — ^though he had been pre- 
ceded by Owen Jones, whose summons came 
during his college course on July 26th, 1854. 

Of those who have risen to highest rank in the 
Church's hierarchy, St. Augustine's is able to boast 
of having produced five. 

Dr. John Miller Strachan was deservedly a 
man of fame — ^his successes in the medical world 
were enough to ensure that, even apart fi-om his 
greatness as a churchman. In his early life he 
had been a Wesleyan preacher, which afterwards 
served him in good stead both for the experience 
and for the knowledge that he gained before his col- 
lege course ; and all his life he seems to have been a 
diligent student and an adept at teaching. Thus 
during his first voyage to India he turned to useful 
account the 105 days that he was on bo£u:d ship, 
forming various classes for the instruction of the 
troops on board. One of his sets of pupils included 
a commercial traveller, a railway engineer, a quali- 
fied surgeon, a banker's clerk, a clerg^yman's son. 
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and a housebreaker, besides non-commissioned 
officers of the Sappers and Miners, and he found 
them intelligently interested in Euclid and Pope's 
Handbook to the Tamil Language. For a number of 
3rears his life was spent among the villages of 
Tinnevelly, where he was much impressed with the 
importance of a reliable knowledge of medicine 
and surgery for the missionary worker. He there- 
fore devoted his first furlough to medical study, 
and gained the high distinction of becoming Grold 
Medallist and M.D. at Edinburgh University, the 
subject that he chose for his thesis being **the 
pathology and functions of the cerebellum." As a 
medical missionary he found his influence was 
immensely increased. But a man of such distinction 
could not be allowed to hide himself in the district 
of Tinnevelly, so he was first given the headship of 
the S.P.G. College at Madras, and then promoted 
to succeed Bishop Titcomb at Rangoon — a see 
which he occupied for twenty years, leaving there, 
besides the record of a faithful and zealous and 
kindly episcopate, a splendid cathedral as a visible 
evidence of his success. 

The second Augustinian to be raised to the 
episcopate was Bransby Louis Key, a son of an 
eminent London surgeon and brother of the late 
Admiral Sir Astley Cooper Key. In College he 
proved himself a leader of men, both intellectually 
and physically, and in 1864 he went out to South 
Africa to break new ground among the uncivilized 
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and warlike Pondomisi. Years of patient work at 
last brought their reward, and, having gained a 
thorough mastery of the Kafiir language, and an 
intimate knowledge of the mind and habits of the 
native races, Mr. Key became a mighty influence 
for good throughout Kafiraria; and such was the 
high estimate in which he was held that in 1883 he 
was consecrated as Coadjutor to Bishop Callaway, 
succeeding him three years later as Bishop of St. 
John's, Kaffraria, and he was looked up to as the 
leading missionary in the South African Province. 
For fifteen years he ruled his diocese, respected, 
admired, beloved, by Christians and heathens alike, 
until an accident (whereby he was thrown from a 
cart and his face was pierced by a splinter of wood 
below the eyeball) laid him aside, and he came 
home to England to be cured, as it was hoped, but 
really to die. Some of his sufiFerings and of his 
romantic missionary experiences will be recounted 
further on in this book. 

Wonderful were the leadings that made the 
way clear for William Chalmers — ^brought up in a 
Scotch Presb3rterian atmosphere, with his father 
opposed to anglicanism, losing his mother in early 
boyhood, and then trammelled by poverty — ^to 
become in succession a churchman, a communicant, 
an Augustinian, a priest, a canon, a bishop. A 
guiding Providence supplied the incentive and the 
helps — first in the preaching of Bishop Forbes of 
Brechin, which made him realize that presbyter- 
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ianism was a mistake ; then in the ministry of the 
Reverend Hugh Allen in London, whereby Church 
principles were implanted in him; next in a mission- 
ary appeal, lighted upon accidently in the Church of 
England Magazine ; and after that in the opening ot 
St. Augustine's to him through the good offices 
of the Barnstaple Missionary Studentship Associa- 
tion — ^for he was the first Student sent to College 
by the first founded of these Associations. In 
1858, having passed through a highly honourable 
course at Canterbury and having carried off the most 
coveted prizes, he volunteered with Glover and 
Hackett for heathen work among the head-hunting 
Dyaks of Borneo, and would have remained there, 
had not a break-down compelled him after three years 
to seek a healthier sphere in the Melbourne diocese. 
There he came to the fore as a sturdy champion of 
Church principles, successfully thwarting a crusade 
against the Quicunque vulty and making a bold 
stand against the admission of a Presbyterian 
minister into the pulpit of one of the Melbourne 
churches. His bishop had already bestowed a stall 
upon him, and such was his reputation for goodness, 
ability, and theological learning, that notwithstand- 
ing the fact that churchmanship in the Groulbum 
diocese was of a low standard, he was unanimously 
chosen by the synod to fill the vacancy that occurred 
in 1892. His nine years' episcopate was in keeping 
with the promise of former times, and at the Lam- 
beth Conference his powers and judgment were so 
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highly thought of that he was made chairman of 
the committee that was appointed to consider the 
subject of Divinity Degrees. 

Two other prelates, who both survive, owe their 
training to St. Augfustine's as their nursing mother 
— ^William Cyprian Pinkham, who from the arch- 
deaconry of Manitoba and a canonry of Winnipeg 
was elevated in 1887 to the bishopric of Saskatche- 
wan, to which Calgary was added in the following 
year ; and Greoffrey Dumford IlifF, one of the few boys 
who have passed on from the Clergy Orphan School 
to St. Augfustine's. Dr. Iliff was consecrated in 
1903 as the first bishop of the see of Shantung, 
then carved out of the diocese of North China, and 
was so favoured as to have given to him the 
episcopal robes of the late Archbishop Temple, to 
which the members of his old school and of his 
college added a sapphire ring. 

Of deans only three have ever owed allegiance 
to our College — ^De Berdt Hovell and Francis 
Partridge, both of whom are recently deceased ; 
and Vincent Howard Klitcat, who was appointed 
Dean of Honolulu shortly before it was handed 
over to the American Church in 1902, when on 
the withdrawal of the Anglican mission his 
office naturally lapsed. Each of the two first 
occupied — and rightly occupied — a high place in 
the esteem of his fellow-citizens, and each wielded 
g^eat influence — an influence that was due as much 
to personal qualities as to official position, the 
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former being especially eminent for his eloquence, 
the latter for his learning. Mr. Hovell's activiQr 
centred chiefly on Napier^ where he was Vicar of 
St. John's when that church was converted into a 
cathedral for the diocese of Waiapu. The present 
edifice, which is the largest ecclesiastical building 
in New Zealand, is the fiiiit of his energy, and 
under his management it would be thronged at 
many a great function ; and at public gatherings 
organized by the state, whether in the cathedral or 
without, the most moving oration, the most burning 
words, would be those uttered by Dean Hovell, 
which would rouse his hearers to action, besides 
impressing themselves indelibly on their memories. 
Dr. Partridge on the other hand was before all else a 
scholar, and for his attainments in the region of 
theology honours and appointments were showered 
upon him by King's College, Windsor, Nova Scotia, 
by the University of New Brunswick, and by 
Trinity College, Hertford, U.S.A. His strength 
however was not solely academical, for while 
enjoying a considerable reputation for his musical 
knowledge, he exerted a deep and wide influence 
in eastern Canada as a preacher whose discourses 
were replete with learning, and as Dean of 
Fredericton he was a tower of strength to the 
Canadian Church. 

If a dean is a rara avis^ St. Augustine's seems 
to have bred a plentiful supply of archdeeicons, 
since her roll of honour numbers well over a score 
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of "Venerables"; and among them the name that 
emerges as that of the greatest and the best is 
imdeniably Thomas Fothergill Lightfoot, who was 
above all things a splendid embodiment of loving 
kindness. He was a man on whom honours sat 
lightly, for his ambition was rather philanthropy 
than achievement, not fame and high station but un- 
obtrusive good works. And yet there was certainly 
ground for honest pride in the successful career of 
the man who was selected out of thirty-eight 
deacons at Bishop Tait's ordination in St. Paul's 
Cathedral to read the Holy Gospel, having far out- 
distanced all others in the examination ; who was 
nineteen years Archdeacon of the Cape, being all 
the while Vicar of St. Paul's, Capetown; and whose 
lengthy and useful service was recognised by Arch- 
bishop Benson's conferring on him the degree of 
Bachelor of Divinity. In Capetown he was a 
member of the committee of every charitable in- 
stitution in the city, always devoting himself 
imsparingly to promote the spiritual and the 
temporal welfare of his poorer neighbours. People 
of all creeds were the objects of his care, much 
labour being bestowed on his mission to the Moslem 
Malays; and there was nothing extraordinary in 
the beautiful incidents told of his last illness, of 
how one day the Jewish Mayor of Capetown and a 
Rabbi called to speak words of sympathy to the 
dying Christian priest ; and of how on another day 
a Mohammedan priest came to enquire for him, 
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and on being told that the Archdeacon was asleep, 
begged to be allowed to look through the doorway 
at the friend of all people. 

His obsequies afforded the most wonderful 
spectacle of the kind that Capetown had ever wit- 
nessedy and, as showing the man himself and the 
general admiration in which he was held, we quote 
the following account from Occasional Paper ^ No. 
296. "In the evening (November 14th, 1904) the 
body of the deceased Archdeacon was borne into 
St. Paul's Church, where he had ministered so 
many years, and there committed to the care of 
relays of watchers for the night. Next morning, 
after an early celebration of the Holy Communion, 
the church was visited by imending streams of 
people of various nations and ranks and creeds 
and denominations, who came to look once more 
on the face of him whom all revered, as he lay en- 
coffined before the altar and surrounded by six tall 
candles. Then followed the funeral service, the 
space outside St. Paul's being thronged by himdreds 
who were unable to gain admission to the crowded 
church ; after which the body was escorted to the 
railway station by a long procession of choristers 
and clergy and members of various societies, headed 
by the Cathedral processional cross. So lengthy was 
the line, that it took quite five minutes to pass any 
given point ; and it was calculated that the multi- 
tudes who were gathered in the streets numbered 
eight thousand, a large proportion consisting of 
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coloured people and Malays, who came to pay a 
last token of respect to him who was regarded by 
all as pre-eminently the friend of the poor. Thus 
amidst every outward exhibition of heartfelt sorrow 
the citizens of Capetown took their farewell of one 
who had for forty-six years been one of themselves, 
and who had refused episcopal honours elsewhere 
in order that he might not be taken away from his 
humble and devoted ministrations to those who 
lived around him. The interment took place at 
Maitland Cemetery, where some two or three 
thousand persons gathered round the grave, four 
trains having been required to convey the frmeral 
party from Capetown ; and the last rites were per- 
formed by the Archbishop, assisted by the Coadjutor 
Bishop and the Dean, in the presence of practically 
all the clergy of the Peninsula." 

One of our most noble-hearted and truly devoted 
missionaries was Dr. Robert Holland Taylor, whose 
ministry began in 1863, and who for the space of 
twenty-three years expended his magnificent abili- 
ties and his unlimited energy in labouring among 
the scattered population of Brigus in Newfoundland. 
In a back number of the Occasional Papers* may be 
read the graphic narrative of his really awful ex- 
periences on one of his early Christmases, when, 
undeterred by a snowstorm, he trudged his four 
miles to Salmon Cove for an early service and 
back to Brigus ; then after a second service in the 

* Occaaonai Paper, No, 119, p. 3. 

N 
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mother church he toilsomely made his way four 
miles in another direction to Burnt Head for even- 
songy after which he had to find his way back to 
his head-quarterSy alone, in the teeth of a raging 
tempest, almost blinded by clouds of finely pow- 
dered snow, and with all indications of a track 
hidden by the darkness and the ever deepening 
drifts. Many a man would have fallen a victim to 
the cold and fatigue, and Mr. Taylor must have 
been a man of remarkable pluck and endurance to 
have come out of it alive, especially as a fall down 
a sort of precipice so damaged his right leg as 
almost to deprive him of the use of the limb — an 
accident that caused him trouble for long years 
afterwards. A few years spent at St. John's as 
Vice-Principal of the Theological College were 
treated by him not as a stepping-stone to more 
honourable and restftil appointments, but as a time 
in which to recuperate his powers for a resumption 
of his former labours ; and for a spell of five more 
years he was back again at his post, where the 
building of two additional churches and the estab- 
lishment of three schools are outward evidences of 
his successftd tenure of the inciunbency of Brig^us. 

A beautiftil example of a consecrated life — 
consecrated to religion and to missions — was that of 
James Alfred Colbeck, servant of the Church in 
Burma. From boyhood, when he had been in- 
fluenced in that direction by a missionary address 
from Bishop Caldwell, he had made it his dearest 
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ambition to go out to preach to the heathen, and at 
the age of sixteen he offered himself for the work. 
And in offering himself he was placing very con- 
siderable talents and powers at the disposal of the 
authorities; for after excelling at St. Boniface's 
College, Warminster, where he had a two years' 
preparatory course, he carried off the most honour- 
able prizes at St. Augustine's, and proved his 
aptitude for oriental languages ; besides which he 
was foremost in sports, captaining the teams both 
in cricket and football. The year 1874 saw him 
arrive in Burma, and his first few years were spent 
in or near Rangoon, where he established a new 
Burmese mission at Kemmendine, and infused fresh 
life into the Tamil mission of St. Gabriel. In those 
days Burma had no bishop of its own, so Mr. 
Colbeck had to seek ordination at the hands of the 
Bishop of Calcutta. See how deep and true was 
his fervour and devotion. This is how he expressed 
his emotions at his ordination to the priesthood : — 
" I think I felt the awfiil solemnity all the day, but 
especially when we all knelt during the Veni^ 
Creator. My soul seemed to be breathing itself out in 
desire for ^duc^y and my too ready eyes filled again 
and again. I cannot describe the awful moment 
when the commission and power were gfiven, but it 
did seem as though I could feel the coming down 
and entrance of the Blessed Spirit, and I could 
hardly breathe or restrain myself. Would to God 
I might keep the ever-fresh remembrance of that 
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blessed moment ! * Thanks be to God for His im- 
speakable gift.' " And how simple and plain was 
his manner of living ! For he gave up his principal 
apartment to serve as a chapel^ where he conducted 
daily services for himself and his converts ; and he 
confined himself to the use of a single room above 
the other, approached only by a ladder, and fulfill- 
ing the three-fold function of study, dining-room, 
and dormitory. 

But though Rangoon held him for awhile, and 
he also spent some few years at Moulmein later on, 
it is with the royal city of Mandalay, where a 
church had been built at the expense of the heathen 
king and a font presented by Queen Victoria, that 
we chiefly connect Colbeck's name. In Mandalay 
he had passed a short time on his first arrival in 
the country, and in 1878, the year of the accession 
of King Theebaw, he was sent thither again. The 
new king however was stoutly opposed to the 
mission, and Mr. Colbeck was especially obnoxious 
to the ruling power on accoimt of his having 
befriended some members of the royal family 
whom the king was bent on assassinating. Chief 
among these was Prince Nyoung Yan, for whom 
close watch was kept, strict orders having been 
issued that he was to be brought in either dead or 
alive; and others were the prince's brother, and 
their respective wives. These persons with their 
children fled to the English compound to beg asylum 
from Mr. Colbeck, and were at first hidden in the 
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church as a place of sanctiiary. But it soon became 
apparent that if their lives were to be preserved, 
they must be transferred to the British Resi- 
dency — ^no easy undertaking, when besides soldiers 
in uniform there were others disguised as monks 
and coolies ready to pounce on their victims. Mr. 
Colbeck however was equal to the emergency ; he 
disguised the two princes as servants, and bade 
them carry a lantern before him and escort him to 
the Residency, and the chief princess he dressed in 
the garb of a jewel merchant ; and when it became 
known that the most important personages had 
escaped, it was comparatively easy to smuggle the 
others across by twos and threes with their retainers. 
From the Residency they were dispatched by 
steamer to Rangoon, and thence to Calcutta, and 
thus Mr. Colbeck was instrumental in saving 
seventy or eighty persons from torture or death, 
or at least from imprisonment. Of course he him- 
self had to leave, and the mission was closed for 
six years ; but he was back again before the end of 
1885, and to his jo3rful surprise found the church, 
the school, and the clergy-house but little damaged, 
though the church was said to have been used as a 
State Lottery office. 

For two years the missionary carried on his work 
among the Burmese at Mandalay; and at length 
success, which had been very meagre in the pre- 
ceding period, abundantly blessed his efforts, for a 
considerable number of baptisms followed, and at 
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his school of 150 boys he had as boarders the sons 
of several Burmese and Shan notables. His fur- 
lough was over-due, since he had served in Burma 
for fifteen years without a break ; but so keen was 
he on taking the best advantage of this open door, 
that he postponed his holiday for a year, and mean- 
while (March 2nd, 1888) he was carried off by fever. 

We feel that we shall best portray the man 
himself if we append a brief review from the pen 
of his bishop, Dr. Strachan, displaying the two 
chief characteristics of " this sainted servant of the 
Church," as he describes him. 

** His absolute devotion to the interests of the 
people amongst whom he laboured was very 
marked. Whilst not forgetful or neglectfiil of the 
social duties of life, he was but seldom met with in 
European Society; lawn-tennis parties and other 
pleasant gatherings, with which the English be- 
guile the tedium of their exile, knew him not. He 
lived amongst the natives, and at last died for 
them. His house was at all times open to them, 
and they freely came in to ask his help, to tell him 
their troubles, to seek after light. Buddhists, 
Buddhist priests, princes, and princesses, were to 
be constantly met there, drawn by the sweet in- 
fluence of his genial manner, and of his down-right, 
straight-forward, earnest. Christian character. I 
do not condemn others who enter into European 
society, for I know there are persons whose tem- 
peraments are such that complete isolation is more 
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than they can bear, but I am quite sure that 
Colbeck's influence for good was greatly increased 
by this utter devotion to the work of his life. 

''Colbeck was a high churchman, both in 
doctrine and ritual, and he never hesitated about 
acting up to his principles. Dissenters and others 
who differed widely from him in both these matters, 
always had a kindly word to say in speaking of 
him, and were not unfrequently led to adopt his 
views. He had that grace and common sense 
which so often help a priest in educating his people. 
He worked on Church lines. He had daily services, 
morning and evening, and made great use of the 
holy days and festivals of the Church and of the 
occasional offices to build up the Christians in their 
most holy faith. His practice showed in a remarkable 
manner how completely the Church's system and 
the Prayer Book meet the wants and are adapted 
to the wants of all. Colbeck always had a number 
of lads and young men about him. His daily life 
and devotion were constantly before them. His 
austere mode, his ascetic habits, the spirit in which 
he did everything, as if ever conscious of the 
presence of the Master whom he loved so well, all 
helped to mould the characters of those brought 
imder his personal influence." * 

Let us next introduce to our readers a brave 
pioneer missionary, Albert Alexander Maclaren, 
the founder of the New Guinea Mission, and a 

* Occasional Paper, No. 245, p. 9. 
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striking example of what great thing^s may be 
accomplished by a man of energy and self-sacrifice, 
even though he be devoid of extraneous helps. 
Here was one, of humble birth, educated in an 
elementary school, with no higher employment than 
a Government clerkship ; and yet by taking advan- 
tage of what St. Augustine's had to offer, and 
throwing himself into evangelistic work in Cant^- 
bury during term-time, and in vacations volunteering 
for the St, Andrew's Waterside Mission, he was 
found to be so capable, that he was admitted to 
Holy Orders as soon as he landed in Queensland, 
ordained priest three months later, and at once 
put in charge of the mission of Mackay. There on 
arrival he found that the church had timibled down, 
and that the congregation was rent asimder into 
opposing factions. However for ten years the work 
prospered under his hand, especially among the 
larrikins and ne'er-do-wells and the Melanesian 
coolies, and the North Queensland colonials of all 
ranks were generous to him and amenable, because 
they believed in him and loved him. When he was 
granted a furlough he utilized the time in graduating 
at Durham and in arousing interest in New Guinea, 
the upshot being that he was commissioned by the 
S.P.G. to break new groimd there, and was provided 
by the society with a grant of ;^iooo. Australia 
followed suit, and made the mission its own special 
charge ; and at last, early in 1890, Mr. Maclaren set 
foot in New Guinea, accompanied by the Adminis- 
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trator-General, Sir William Macg^egor. The latter 
arranged friendly conferences with the Roman 
Catholics, the Wesleyans, and the London Mission- 
ary Society, who were already in the field; with 
the result that respective spheres of influence were 
amicably agreed upon, the Anglicans having as 
their portion the coast line from Cape Ducie to 
Mitre Rock, which was the part that had been less 
explored than any other. 

Mr. Maclaren then returned to Australia to make 
arrangements for the establishment of the mission, 
and was so successful that two ladies in Sydney 
gave him a thousand guineas towards his proposed 
mission vessel, Tasmania contributed a large whale- 
boat, Melbourne subscribed part of the cost of the 
buildings and three years' stipend for a lay worker, 
and altogether a sum of ;£46i5 was raised in 
Australia in the course of fifteen months. This 
enabled Mr. Maclaren to set the mission on its feet, 
which he did in August, 1891, selecting Baunia in 
Bartle Bay as his head-quarters, and all promised 
well for a few months. But before the end of that 
year the pioneer missionary was stricken down by 
fever, and though advantage was taken of an 
opportunity of shipping him off to Australia, he 
died on board on December 27th, and his body was 
buried at Cooktown in North Queensland. But the 
foundations that he laid have remained, and others 
have built up a Church on them, one feature of 
which is a mission-ship named the Albert Maclaren^ 
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provided by the Australian Church ; and operations 
are carried on by a bishop and a staflF of fellow- 
labourers, one of whom, the Reverend John Hunt, 
was prompted to join by the thought that it was 
specially incumbent on him as an Augustinian to 
g^ve himself up to extending the work that an 
Augustinian had commenced. 

One more life shall be noticed here in some 
detail, for though the time allotted for him to 
engage in missionary enterprise was but a very short 
span, yet his was the rare honour of winning a 
place higher than any in the hierarchy of the Church 
militant, for Sidney Malcolm Wellbye Brooks, 
while only a deacon, became the proto-mart3n: of 
the English Church in North China. 

In these modem times people are wont to 
regard the age of martyrdom as long ago past, and 
to consider that it was only in the early centuries 
that believers were called upon actually to shed 
their blood on behalf of Christ's Church. It is 
well then that we should from time to time be re- 
minded that this is not so, and that tidings of a 
martjrr's death should help to colour the popular 
estimate of the missionary career, and should also 
test the sincerity and devotion of those who are 
thinking of oflFering themselves for so high and 
holy a calling. We were gfrieved indeed to hear of 
Mr. Brooks' murder — grieved for his sake, because 
of the brutal nature of the sufferings that he had to 
endure ; grieved on account of his friends, that one 
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so pleasant and bright, so winning and so afFec- 
tionate, should while still young be thus cruelly 
assassinated; and grieved too that the under- 
manned missionary Church in a heathen land 
should lose one of her clergy, who was devoting 
himself to the work with ardour and self-sacrifice. 
And yet we are proud of his death ; for in him 
Christianity has triumphed in adding one more to 
the " martyrum candidatus exercitus " ; in him the 
English Church has testified to the world that her 
sons are prepared to be true even till death ; and 
in him the Missionary College of St. Augustine 
treasures the memory and thankfully inscribes 
upon her walls the name of an alumnus^ whom she 
sent forth to swell the ranks of those who with 
St. Boniface of Crediton and Bishops Patteson 
and Hannington are honoured as missionary 
martyrs. 

His early history was not specially remarkable 
— ^his education was that of the Grodolphin School 
at Hammersmith, and at Canterbury he was success- 
ful as an athlete and as a teacher of a lads' Bible 
class rather than in the examination room ; but in 
China, where he arrived in the summer of 1897, he 
threw himself heart and soul into his duties, and 
filled others with admiration for his character by 
his sturdy efforts to conquer that most difiicult of 
languages, by his constant struggle against illness 
and an unfavourable climate, and by his willingness 
to adapt himself to the needs of his environment. 
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The terrible tragedy which has brought lustre 
to his name occurred at the close of the year 
1899, being the opening scene of the great Boxer 
persecution which raged afterwards for so many 
months in North China. We cannot do bett^ 
than quote the episode from the words written a 
few weeks after the event by the Reverend 
Frederick Jones, who had bidden him farewell at 
Tai An when he started on his last journey. 

" Some days before Christmas Mr. Brooks left 
Ping Yin, the place where he was stationed, to visit 
Tai An, one of our mission stations about fifty miles 
distant, where he was looking forward to meeting 
his sister, who had just come out from England to 
be the wife of the Reverend H. J. Brown, the mis- 
sionary in charge at Tai An Fu. In due season he 
had the felicity of greeting his sister at the latter 
place, and there enjoyed a very happy Christmas 
with her and her husband. 

" Some days after Christmas a message arrived 
from Mr. Brooks' colleague at Ping Yin informing 
him of trouble that had fallen upon the Church in 
that place. The letter from Ping Yin mentioned 
that several hundred rebels belongfing to a secret 
society, bearing the name of the "Great Knife 
Brotherhood," were assembled within a mile of the 
city of Ping Yin, and were burning, plundering, 
and harassing the property and persons of all the 
native Christians in the neighbourhood. The mes- 
sage further added that Mr. Brooks' colleague was 
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momentarily expecting an attack firom these rebels, 
and warned him not to return until he heard of a 
more favourable condition of things in that region. 
But our dear friend could not rest peacefully at 
Tai An when he knew that his friend was in such 
imminent peril at Ping Yin. So he determined to 
go over and join him, especially as he felt that his 
duty was at his post, and not to remain in safety 
and comfort fifty miles away. On the Friday after 
Christmas Day he set out alone, with one donkey- 
man in attendance upon the animal on which he 
was riding. Now the road between the two stations 
of Ping Yin and Tai An is one constantly traversed 
by us going to fro, and it was the last place upon 
which we could expect such a tragedy as that 
which happened. It was the knowledge of the 
comparative safety of this particular road which 
weighed with us at Tai An in not absolutely in- 
sisting upon Mr. Brooks remaining. 

" However, on the second day of his journey, 
and when within ten miles of his destination, Mr. 
Brooks was set upon by a band of the Great Knife 
rebels, pulled ofF his donkey, attacked with knives, 
wounded, bound, and finally carried away by them. 
It is an eloquent commentary upon the callousness 
of Chinese feeling that although all this happened 
in the chief thoroughfare of a busy market village, 
yet not a single person ventured to render the poor 
fellow the least assistance. The terror in which the 
Grreat Knife Society is held was exemplified by 
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the conduct of the villagers. As far as we can 
learn they actually incited the ruffians to assault 
the foreigner ; and the local constable, so far from 
insisting upon the release of the wounded man, 
callously requested his captors to remove him frx>m 
that district, if they intended killing him, that the 
responsibility of his death might not rest upon the 
constable. Such is the protection of the law in 
China. 

•*At this stage our information becomes un- 
certain, for Mr. Brooks had not a single friend near 
him at the time of his capture. The donkey-man 
fled precipitately, leaving the traveller to his fate. 
Accounts state that after Mr. Brooks was led away 
he attempted to escape from his captors, and in so 
doing was pursued and cut down with the big 
knives that these ruffians carried. Under whatever 
circumstances he suffered, Mr. Brooks was eventually 
slain on the 30th of December, in open daylight, 
on the public highway, and within a mile of one of 
our village mission-stations. His brutal murderers 
then made off with all his belongings, without in- 
terruption from anyone in the vicinity. 

" Eventually the news of this tragedy reached 
his colleague, and later arrived at Tai An. It can 
readily be imagined with what dismay we received 
the news. The whole incident in its details is too 
harrowing for description, and I hesitate to cause 
unnecessary distress by dwelling on particulars. 
Suffice it to say that the body was finally conveyed 
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to Ping Yin, where it was received by his sorrowing 
colleague, who had the painful duty of committing 
it to burial in our native Christian cemetery at 
Ping Yin. The body of our dear brother was 
reverently attired in his cassock and surplice, with 
his stole worn after the manner of a priest, for 
although but a deacon at the time of his martyr- 
dom, yet, as his colleague beautifully expressed it, 
*in the manner of his death he had followed the 
example of our great High Priest, and offered 
himself a sacrifice for others.' He did indeed die 
for others, and most directly for his fi^end. Of no 
one could the words of Christ more truly be said 
than of him in his death, 'Greater love hath no 
man than this, that a man lay down his life for his 
friend.' 

" And now there remains for us who knew the 
warmth of his friendship only mourning, and a 
vague wonder why this bright young life should be 
so suddenly cut off. All who knew him at Canter- 
bury need not to be reminded of his buoyant nature, 
of his cheerful presence, and wonderful spirits. He 
was like a gleam of sunshine at all times, ever 
foremost in manly exercises and athletic achieve- 
ments, and possessed of a keen sense of humour. 
And now he is gone from us. Pardon me if I 
linger over these memories of him ; for he was 
indeed my friend and helper. We were at College 
together, we left at the same time, we sailed to 
China in company, and shared in common the 
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hardships of the journey into the interior to our 
stations. And now I am writing from the rooms 
which he occupied, with evidences of his personality 
on every side: his books, his pictures, his manu- 
scripts and furniture, all speak forcibly of him. 
Especially at the present time, when I am quite 
alone here at Ping Yin, it is easy to think of him 
and recall our past acquaintance. His body sleeps 
not far away, whilst his soul is rejoicing in that 
Paradise whither he has gone, with the Saviour 
whom he served so nobly and well. There can be 
not the slightest doubt that in that 'land of &r 
distances and pleasant resting places' he now 
wears the martyr's crown, and rejoices with the 
saints expectant in the prospect of the coming day 
and the approach of the glorious resurrection 
morning. All Christians alike have suffered in this 
persecution — Romanists, Anglican, Presb3rterians, 
and all who came within the sphere of these 
marauders. It is distinctly a religious persecution, 
and therefore poor Brooks' death is a true mar- 
t3rrdom. Only Christians are suffering in these 
disorders. 

" Before I close I must narrate a rather 
remarkable dream that Brooks had some months 
before his death, and which he related at the time 
to his colleague at Ping Yin. He dreamed that he 
was again at St. Augustine's College, that he read 
once more the names on the cloister walls, and also 
in the Memorial Chapel. Then, he says, he noticed 
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on one of the walls a space reserved exclusively 
for the names of mart3rrs who should have belonged 
to the College. As he gazed at this space he 
noticed no name thereon, imtil gradually as he 
looked some letters stood out upon the wall, and 
he read the characters which spell his own name ! 
In the light of subsequent events this seems rather 
a startling coincidence. I merely mention it as a 
subject upon which Brooks frequently dwelt. He 
certainly did seem to have a presentiment that he 
would die a violent death, and that as a witness for 
the Faith." 

To this most moving and eloquent narrative 
we would merely add that in 1906 there was opened 
at Ping Yin the Brooks Memorial Church — the first 
consecrated building in Shantung*; that a very 
seemly monument has been erected in Chinese 
style on the spot where he was killed; that the 
organ in our College Chapel is (as mentioned 
above) a memorial provided at the expense of the 
Chinese Government; and that when the Acts of 
his martyrdom with all their ghastly details were 
read to the assembled College (which was done on 
the next Sunday evening after the despatches from 
China had come to hand) one of the then Students — 
so far from being daunted by the possibility or 
even, as it seemed, the probability of sharing the 
same fate — nobly offered himself to fill the vacant 
post. 

* Occasional Paper, No. 304, p. 18. 
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Such are a few of our famous men, whose 
memoirs we delight to linger over. But what a 
host of others there are, happily still in the flesh, 
sons of whom their Alnut Mater is justly proud, 
because of what they have done and of what they 
are ! Most worthy of all are those who, sent in the 
earliest hours to work in the vineyard, are still 
bearing the burden and heat of the day, still true 
to their matriculation promises, and likely so to 
continue till the Lord of the vineyard Himself 
orders them to knock off work. It is fifty-three 
years since Dr. James Carter set out for New South 
Wales, and he is ministering there yet ; John Pear- 
son has for the same period served the Canadian 
Church ; and Charles Philip Emery and William 
Edward Gelling in Canada, and John Sheldon in 
Australia and New Zealand, have all done a record 
of over a half-a-century ; while not far behind them 
are Joseph Dinzey (U.S.A.), Canon J. B. Grood 
(Western Canada), Canon H. Pollard (Eastern 
Canada), W. J. R. Morris (Cape Colony), H. J. 
Wilkinson (Victoria), and J. R. Hill (India). 

In addition to those who have been already 
mentioned elsewhere, several of our men have 
earned renown for their excellent pioneer work 
among heathen nations. For instance Archdeacon 
W. Heard has lived among the Indians in the almost 
unexplored interior of British Guiana; Charles 
Bice devoted a quarter of a century to the Melan- 
esian Mission; Archdeacons W. R. Mesney and 
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J. Perham, and F. W. Leggatt, have all for long 
years shut themselves oflF from the world, striving 
to win over to higher faith and practice the Dyaks 
of Borneo ; Archdeacon Chard gave his best years 
to Burma, and Canon Greorge Ledgard all his 
ministry to the Hindus of Bombay. The educa- 
tional world has been enriched by the efforts of 
Canon A. Margoschis in Tinnevelly, of A. Gadney 
at Dapooli, of A. Logsdail at Chaibasa ; and 
industrial missions have been successfully carried on 
by J. J. Priestley and A. Darby at Kolhapur, by 
C. J. Wyche at Keiskamma Hoek, by R. P. G. 
Alexander at Penhalonga (Mashonaland). And 
among others, New Zealand has reason to thank 
God for the long and faithful service of Arch- 
deacon T. Fancourt and Joshua Jones and Canon 
A. W. Pascoe ; Australia for that of J. Wagg and 
Canon J. C. Betts ; South Africa for that of Canon 
R. J. Mullins and R. Martin; and Canada for 
E. H. Ball, Dr. J. R. Campbell, Canon A. W. Cooke, 
J. Francis, and G. H. Parker. 

Others ha vemadetheirmark in different manner. 
Archdeacon F. R. Michell was the first ordained 
English missionary in China; Archdeacon T. E. 
Dowling has been invaluable in promoting friendly 
relations between our own Church and the Churches 
of the East; by their translations into the vernacular, 
Canon James Taylor of Bombay, Canon J. B. Gx)od 
of British Columbia, and the late Thomas Rickard 
of Rangoon, have brought native races nearer to 
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Christ by opening to them the sacred books of 
Christianity; Thomas Williams of Rewarri was 
famous as a Sanskrit and Arabic scholar and as 
a bazaar preacher; pre-eminent among church- 
builders are Canon F. W. A. Strange of Port Said 
and F. S. S. Pringle of British Guiana, who have both 
taken a share in the toil with their own hands ; and 
the best parish magazine that we have ever seen is 
that edited by H. H. Gowen of Seattle, U.S.A. 

In other ways many more have won distinction. 
Dr. J. W. Coe and W. L. Nanson have both held 
the principalship of Bishop's College, Calcutta; 
Dr. Allnatt is Divinity Professor at Bishop's 
University, Lennoxville ; Archdeacon Chiswell was 
asked for as their bishop by his native clergy when 
there was a proposal to divide the Madag2iscar 
diocese. Among authors we number Dr. C. E. 
Smith as a devotional writer, P. A. Ellis and the 
late J. B. C. Murphy as homilists, W. S. Curzon- 
Siggers for his educational books, and the late 
A. C. Waghome for his exhaustive catalogue of the 
flora of Newfoundland. While honours have been 
conferred by secular authorities on Dr. A. Tien for 
service in the Crimean War ; on George Smith, the 
soldiers' parson at Rorke's Drift ; on Dr. W. Pilot, 
whose educational work was recognised by the 
bestowal of a Companionship of the Imperial Ser- 
vice Order ; on George Mitchell, who was through 
the siege of Kimberley ; on Canon A. Margoschis, 
decorated by the Viceroy of India with the Kaiser- 
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i-Hind medal for his medical and industrial works*; 
and on G. H. Colbeck, a military chaplain during 
the Boer War, who ministered to Prince Christian 
Victor on his death-bed at Pretoria.! 

All these names figure in the Roll of St. 
Augustine's, and many more might well be brought 
into notice for their devotion to the Holy Church 
and for their having helped to make St. Augustine's 
College a praise in the earth ; but a limit must be 
set even to the welcome task of enumerating the 
good and the great. We must therefore bring this 
lengfthy chapter to a close, only adverting to one 
remarkable feature of that Roll, which seems to 
constitute a tangfible proof — if proof is wanted — of 
the loyalty of Old Students to their College. We 
take it that the fi-equent recurrence of the same 
names in the Augustinian register shows that those 
who know the place best have conceived such a 
love and admiration for their old College, that they 
felt that they could not do better for their sons than 
send them to the same, or for their brothers than 
recommend them to follow their own example. Thus 
Archdeacons F. D. Bode and A. Roberts, and 
Canons F. P. L. Josa, G. Ledgard, and H. Waters, 
have all had sons here ; and so have M. M. 
Fothergill and A. JeflFery and C. Earp Jones and 
J. Padfield ; and at the present time there are in 
residence three who are treading in the footsteps of 

* Occasional Paper, No. 279, p. 17. 
t Occasional Paper, No. 277, p. 13. 
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their Augustinian fathers, viz., the sons of G. Sal- 
mon, Canon W. A. Swan, and H. F. E. Whalley. 
Of brothers the name of Lord occurs no less than 
four times, and that of Colbeck thrice ; while we 
have numerous double entries, for S. A. T. Cham- 
pion, J. W. Dennis, N. W. Fogarty, C. Foskett, 
S. C. Goodman, A. E. Henry, H. G. Lancaster, 
C. M. Pamell, F, L. Quick, A. S. Robins, and 
T. J. Stiles, all brought brothers in their wake, and 
the twins H. J. and T. A. Nind came together. 



CHAPTER XII. 

Missionary Experiences — (i) Triumphs of 
Christianity. 

In this chapter we would endeavour to set forth 
something of what the English Church has taken 
in hand to accomplish— the task, the opportunities, 
the achievements. But inasmuch as this book 
makes no profession of being more than a mono- 
graph, treating only of St. Augustine's and its 
work, we will make no attempt to deal with the whole 
scope of Christian missions, nor even of all that 
is undertaken by the Church of England ; but we 
will confine our purview to those spheres which 
have been occupied by Augustinians, and will do 
little more than present to our readers narratives 
of the doings and experiences of men who have 
gone forth from this College, quoting for the most 
part their ipsissima verba as giving at once the most 
reliable and the most gpraphic illustrations of what 
missionaries have endeavoured to do, and have in 
some cases been able to accomplish. 

Let us commence with a few instances of 
glorious opportunities— of " fields white already to 
harvest," or even of souls " thirsting, as the new- 
mown grass for rain " — ^such opportunities as could 
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hardly fail to make to glow with fervent zeal the 
heart of the missionary in whom has been kindled 
the smallest spark of enthusiasm and self-devotion. 

Our first shall be the story of "the Klarens and 
the Book," as it is recounted by the Reverend H. 
Kenney, himself for some years a missionary among 
those hill-tribes — a singularly beautiful story, which 
for its mention of the opening of " a great door and 
effectual " is even suggestive of the larger possi- 
bilities contained in Kublai Khan's invitation in 
the days of Marco Polo. The incident is this : — 

"Amongst the Karens of Burma — ^who are 
to-day devil-worshippers — there are to be found 
many traditions indicating that in former days a 
purer form of worship existed; that instead of 
worshipping demons their forefathers worshipped 
Grod; that ^Grod created man like unto Himself, 
but that man fell from a state of holiness into a 
state of sin and misery by eating the forbidden fruit 
through the temptation of Satan, but that God 
promised to restore man to His favour/ 

"Besides these traditions there are others 
which assert that the Karens at one time had in 
their possession a book which told them about God, 
and that through carelessness this book was lost, 
and that having lost the book they lost their know- 
ledge of Gt>d, and that then the days of their 
deterioration set in. But, degraded as they were 
destined to become, a hope of deliverance was held 
out to them ; for not only did God promise to 
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restore to them their lost book, but He also prom- 
ised to send at the time of its restoration * a white 
teacher from the west ' to explain its meaning. 

" It therefore came about that in the days of 
their deepest degradation these devil-worshipping 
Karens were looking forward with anxious expect- 
ancy to the fulfilment of God's promise. And they 
were not disappointed. Seventy years ago a 
Mussulman trader travelling in the mountainous 
region of Lower Burma was one day stopping at a 
Karen village, where he produced for sale a book, 
-which he described to the people as a holy book 
which would bring them prosperity and happiness if 
they bought it. They bought it, for might it not be 
the long-lost book of their fathers ? and, carefully 
preserving it, they awaited in faith and hope the 
arrival of *the white teacher from the west,' who was 
to teach them from it. They had not to wait very 
long, for shortly afterwards there came into Burma 
an American missionary (Mr. Boardman), who, on 
hearing of these despised hill-people, resolved to go 
as a missionary to them. One day he was waited 
upon by a deputation of Karens, who told him a 
remarkable story — that they were descendants of 
men who had worshipped God ; that their fathers 
once had God's book, but had lost it; that God 
had promised to restore His book, and indeed had 
restored it, for they believed they had it in their 
village ; that with the restoration of the book was 
to come *a white teacher from the west,' who should 
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teach them from it ; that believing him to be the 
long-promised * white teacher/ they had come to 
him that he might examine the book and tell them 
what it was about. An interview was appointed, 
the book was produced, and when the missionary 
turned over its pages, he saw — ^not what he had 
hoped and expected to see, not a Bible, but — an 
English Book of Common Prayer, This was the 
book which these Karens had been treasuring up 
as the long-lost book of their fathers, and this was 
the book from which the gospel was for the first 
time preached to these demon-worshipping Karens 
in this part of Burma." 

A magnificent opportunity of extending Christ's 
kingdom on earth offered itself in the Bombay 
diocese a few years ago, when Canon James Taylor 
of Ahmadnagar wrote thus of the native tribes in 
his neighbourhood: — "Many hearts are being 
softened and drawn nearer to the truth. There is 
especially a gpreat movement among the Mangs, 
who number 25,000 in the Ahmadnagar districts. 
The leaders of 7000 have asked me to receive them 
into the Church, and I have made a special appeal to 
S.P.G. for men and means to make this possible."* 
Oh ! that the Church could have opened her arms 
wide to welcome so many would-be converts! 
Shame ! that those who wished to press into the fold 
had to be repelled! Two years later the same 
writer adds : — " I wish we had a larger staff to do 

* Occasional Paper, No. 277, p. 32. 
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justice to the great work there is to be done here. 
The Mangs and Bhils are still pressing forward in 
numbers, especially the former, and I long greatly 
to gather them all into the Church. But, alas ! this 
movement does not evoke the sympathy and support 
it should at home, and this is disheartening." 
Disheartening? yes, indeed; and Canon Taylor 
might have been forgfiven if he had used stronger 
language in speaking of the apathy which allowed 
such a golden chance to pass unheeded, and left 
those to perish in their darkness and ignorance who 
wished to become Christians. 

Another opening for missionary enterprise, 
also in our own India, though further north than 
the last-mentioned case, is one in the Lucknow 
diocese. " We very much need more evangelists in 
India," wrote the Reverend T. E. Johnson in 1899. 
" You will hardly believe it, but there are within a 
sixteen miles' radius of Roorkee hundreds of villages 
where the missionary has not yet been once." 

Just one more instance of tempting opportuni- 
ties we will mention. This comes from the Fiji 
Islands, where there are to be found some 18,000 
natives of India, who are indentured on the sugar 
estates. Here is " virgin soil," for among them are 
only one or two isolated Christians ; and with the 
exception of two Wesleyan missionaries and one 
devoted lady, the only worker there is the Reverend 
H. E. G. Lateward, who in 1902 thus described the 
opportunity presented: — "There are some great 
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facilities here for working successfully among them, 
which do not exist in India. Primarily, the pride 
of caste is gone. Poor fellows ! they quite recognise 
their position, and at times it is pathetic to list^ 
to the tone of sadness in which they admit their 
fallen state — ^what Christianity would call 'a broken 
and contrite heart/ Character (of caste) gone, 
religion abandoned, country, friends and relations, 
all left — ^never have I met heathen so much in the 
position described in H3rmn 359, * thirsting, as the 
new-mown grass for rain.' It gfives me such an 
opportunity for a fresh foundation, and to build 
them up in what is true. Again, the fact of these 
people having ventured to a new land shows a 
spirit of enterprise — ^in a good sense, which those 
who fear to move out of ancestral grooves rarely 
possess ; and these therefore are more open to fresh 
ideas, and ready to adapt themselves to other 
surroundings than exist in their own hand."* 

From illustrations of missionary opportunities 
let us pass on to quote a few instances of missionary 
work, beautiful and attractive pictures, the very 
contemplation of which is a joy and satisfaction. 
What, for example, could be more ideally evange- 
listic than such preaching tours as those described 
by the veteran of Assam — the Reverend S. Endle r 
He writes: — "I usually leave my bungalow at 
Tezpur about the end of October or early in 
November and betake myself to the nearest school- 

• Occasional Paper, No. 287, p. 22. 
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house, where the teacher, who is probably an old 
pupil of my own, and generally a Christian, makes 
preparation after a sort for the missionary's ac- 
commodation. This accommodation is seldom of a 
very epicurean character — rice and poultry are 
bought in the neighbouring villages for food, a 
bamboo platform does duty as a table, whilst a 
similar platform, with a quantity of rice straw 
spread over it, furnishes a most luxurious sleeping- 
couch for one who has had a long day's walking 
and preaching in the neighbouring villages and 
rice fields. As soon after sunrise as possible I sally 
forth into the rice fields accompanied generally by 
some boys from a school as volunteer guides. 
Sitting down in some conspicuous part of the rice- 
fields I send out my companions to call around me 
the people who are at this time of the year briskly 
engaged in cutting their rice. Usually without 
hesitation they leave their work and gladly gather 
round the missionary, who can then begin what he 
has to tell them by making some simple every-day 
remark about the rice crop of the season ; and who 
can then by an easily understood transition pass on 
to speak of the author and giver of that and every 
other good and perfect gift — His attributes of 
righteousness, holiness, mercy, etc., — His gift of His 
dear Son to redeem them and of His Holy Spirit to 
enlighten, quicken, and sanctify them. In this way, 
using of course the simplest possible language (for 
probably not one in a hundred of my hearers can 
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read or write), and using too parables, stories, and 
illustrations of all kinds, in which the oriental mind 
finds special pleasure and profit, it is possible to 
bring home to the heart and conscience of the most 
uninstructed hearer some ideas concerning the 
attributes and character of the Grod who loved them 
and sent His blessed Son to redeem them." • 

Not so very remote from Assam lies the sphere 
allotted to the Reverend J. W. H. Sowerbutts, 
whose pastoral visitations take him into the animal- 
haunted and fever-stricken districts of the Sunder- 
bunds in the Ganges delta. Perilous is a tour 
through such a region, but attractive in the extreme 
and full of blessed encouragement. Let us accom- 
pany the priest for a part of his round, joining him 
at the little village of Mogpra. " Christmas dawned 
bright and glorious. As I walked to my church, 
the people were at their doors to crave a blessing, 
and then to follow me into church. Quite plainly 
Matins was said to the third collect ; then, having 
vested, the Litany was sung in procession round the 
village and back to church. Holy Communion was 
sung in Bengali — in this little village ninety-six 
made their communion — it was indeed a blessed time. 
Solemn Evensong at three, and the day's service 
was ended. I was up at five on St. Stephen's Day, 
and away ere dawn to another village — altar taken 
down and packed up. We reached Lukikautapur 
at seven, and rapidly the shed was transformed 

♦ Occasional Paper, No. 203, p. 5. 
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into a church with beautifully vested altar. This 
was a very small village, but forty-four communi- 
cated. Here there were two baptisms, and as they 
were boys of about ten or twelve years I had a 
procession to the tank, and vested in alb and amice 
and stole I baptized them by triple immersion, 
standing in the water to my waist. From this village 
we passed on to Dhangatta — thirty-eight com- 
municants, and two infant baptisms preceded by 
churchings. From here we passed on a long 
journey to Kharri, which we reached on December 
30th. The people here had found out we were 
coming, and although it was dark when our little 
boat and its convoy arrived at the landing, there 
was quite an imposing procession with lights to 
escort us. to the village about a mile inland; and 
so with lights, and drums beating, and a weird 
Bengali chant, we entered our spiritual realm. We 
were tired, but there is no rest for the missionary ; 
it is prayer and work, work and prayer. Many 
sick folk were waiting and had been watching. 
Soon the medicine chest was opened, and then 
patiently we listened to the tale of human suflFering. 
Tired and weary, but yearning for more work, we 
had our meal, said our Compline, and turned in. 
What strange and varying places we say our 
offices in — Prime, Matins, Sext, Evensong, Com- 
pline — in sheds, huts, mud chapels, sometimes in 
our boats, sometimes under straw mats placed on 
end! 
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" Next morning, the last day of 1905, there were 
eighty-five communicants at our sung Eucharist 
That afternoon we baptized three infants and 
churched three women, then addressed a meeting 
of mothers, then a word to the Sunday School, 
newly started since November, then festal Even- 
song, then games for the wee, wee black ones tiU 
dusk, then parish council. Next morning. New 
Year's Day and Feast of the Circumcision, off two 
miles to a village for Eucharist, churchings and 
baptisms : this followed by village court, then 
back to Kharri for a village * panchayat ' or court. 
For three hours I had to sit as judge, my boys as 
jury, all over a cow and its calf; oh! the mass of 
evidence and counter-evidence. Finally, the man 
who had taken the cow and calf was ordered to 
return them, and since he had kept them four 
months, the cost of their keep was to be paid to 
the defendant by the plaintiff (the defendant had 
taken them in default of rent) ; the plaintiff could 
not pay, and the cost exceeded the value of the 
animals. Final decision — defendant keeps the cow 
and calf. This is a poor statement of the case, but 
our justice satisfied all, and that was all we were 
endeavouring to do. 

"Early next morning we are off again to 
another village ; short prayers, away again to our 
boat, and we embark and pass onwards ever east- 
wards. We soon turn to the south up another 
small river and land at Jota. Here there are three 
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families only ; two of them are Roman Catholic, but 
their priest does not come this way. It is very 
touching here: they said to me, "Sahib, teach us 
how to pray; we are lonely people, and there is 
much danger round us." I thought of the Master's 
disciples, who had Him ever with them, saying, 
" Lord, teach us to pray," and these poor souls had 
not His visible presence. Quickly I explained the 
love of Jesus, and then a simple form of prayer — 
the Invocation, the lesser Kyrie, the Pater; and 
then I said, "You cannot pray, it is only clever men 
who can pray, but God is your Father; He does 
not want clever prayers. He only wants you to talk 
to Him just as you talk to me your father-in-Grod ; 
now let us kneel down." And so under the scorching 
sun, in the shadow of a huge deserted Hindu tower, 
we learnt our prayers. There were tears in my 
soul as I thought of the many at home who could 
pray and would not, and these lambs who would 
pray but could not; as I thought of the glut of 
help and teaching at home, and the bitter scarce- 
ness and famine here. Oh ! someone for the love 
of God come to these poor souls who are crying 
** Teach us to pray." Will not someone come .and 
help to teach them? Please come ere it be too 
late." ♦ 

Another narrative, which equally realizes one's 
ideal conception of what missionary preaching 
should be, and which is even more graphically 

* Occasional Paper, No. 302, p. 18. 
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picturesque than those just mentioned, is that of an 
experience of the Reverends B. L. Key and D. W. 
Dodd in South Africa, when they were starting 
work among the Pondomisi in Kaffraria. Mr. Key 
was in after years elevated to the episcopal juris- 
diction of that country and is now deceased, but 
this accoimt (which is from Mr. Dodd's pen) refers 
to what took place in the year 1866 or thereabouts. 
" On the second Easter-day after the founding of the 
mission we had an early Celebration, and then, as 
our custom was on Simday, we went out to preach 
to the heathen round about. We espied a kraal 
where a number of men were gathered together, so 
we made for the spot. We found three hundred 
warriors armed and painted, preparatory to making 
a night raid on an adjoining tribe. We asked to be 
allowed to speak to them, to which they readily 
consented. So we got under a tree and they formed 
a circle round about, and my dear brother, who had 
gained a wonderiul knowledge of the language in 
so short a time, began to preach to them, and being 
ftiU of the subject of the great festival, touched 
upon the resurrection of the dead. He had hardly 
got the words out of his mouth, when the whole 
circle of savages broke into immoderate laughter. 
My decir brother collapsed, we sat down, and it was 
the only time I saw him really angry ; he was very 
much annoyed, and turned to me, saying, ** Look 
here, Dodd, it is no good preaching to these fellows, 
we shall never do an3rthing with them ; let us go 
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home and pack up and be oflF." I ventured to 
suggest that they were not the first people who had 
ridiculed the notion of a resurrection from the dead. 
I suggested he should give up preaching, and sit 
down and argue with the barbarians about this new 
thing which they received with such scoffing merri- 
ment. Well! we argued and reasoned for two 
hours (the Kaffirs are skilled debaters), and when 
the sun went down we left them stroking their 
chins, and looking somewhat serious; and the hoary 
old chief said he had never heard of such a thing 
before as the dead rising again, but there might be 
something in what the missionary had said, and 
they would think about it."* 

Just one other episode — this time from colonial 
life — to give a peep at the preacher engaged in his 
calling. The stage is set in the diocese of Mel- 
bourne, and the actor is the Reverend Joseph Allen, 
Incumbent of Benalla, an ardent astronomer, who 
is well assured that science is the handmaid and 
not the rival of revelation. " With regard to my 
work," he writes, " there is nothing in it likely to 
be of much interest — no romance, no thrilling 
incident, no hair-breadth escapes, no perilous 
adventures. Yet my work has also its spots of the 
picturesque. For example, last spring I took a long 
evangelistic tour through one of the outposts of my 
extensive parish, two of my people, decent farmers, 
kindly providing me with transit, and they and 

* Occasional Paper, No. 279, p. 30. 
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others giving me hospitality and shelter. We got 
my six-inch telescope with its equatorial stand 
(wanting yet the inches) conveyed miles into the 
bush. The tube and stand were taken in a waggon, 
but the mirrors and eye pieces I had in my own 
care. We fixed the instrument in an open place, 
and at night I gave a talk to a concourse of people, 
some of whom had come miles, on the wonders of 
the heavens, and then showed them a few of the 
celestial marvels through the telescope. It was 
quite a revelation to some of them, and was, I 
doubt not, the means of bringing to them a new 
world of splendour and delight. Thus the telescope 
that night became a preacher, and discoursed 
eloquently to them on the text — *the heavens 
declare the glory of God, and the firmament show- 
eth His handiwork.'"* 

The above may suffice for the topics of mission- 
ary openings and missionary preaching. To these 
there naturally succeeds the subject of missionary 
achievements — ^the winning of converts, the building 
up of the Church, the influence of our religion over 
men's lives in making them better and holier and 
purer, and various evidences of the power of the 
Faith, which may justifiably be claimed as triumphs 
of Christianity. It is well to make such known, for 
missionary effort is not seldom despised as being 
ineffective, its results minimized, its power for 
reformation of character questioned, and its claim 

* Occasional Paper, No. 274, p. 28. 
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to be able to elevate and ennoble the native denied. 
Such blasting criticism may best be met by pointing 
to actual conditions, and for this end we will adduce 
testimony direct from the mission field, and given 
at first hand. 

It is of course true that in some lands the 
progress of Christian missions is but slow; and 
where a highly developed civilization and an ancient 
religion have taken deep root, it would be vain to 
look for rapid success — nay, such would even be 
wrong, as showing that conversion lacked reality. 
But among simpler races man's efforts are some- 
times richly blessed, so that whole tribes may be 
won over by the ministry of one man. How glorious 
is the record of Canon J. B. Good, whose bishop 
(British Columbia) wrote thus to him when appoint- 
ing him to an honorary canonry! "I desire to 
mark my appreciation of your great work in 
founding, superintending, and administering for 
sixteen years the mission to the Thompson Frazer 
Indians, who to the number of two thousand were, 
under God's blessing, converted to Christianity 
through your self-denying and loving labours, with 
manifest and permanent result of social improve- 
ment, industry, and Christian life." 

Another bright spot in missionary enterprise is 
the district of Tinnevelly, where may be found 
whole villages of Christians, and where the visible 
effects of their change of faith are so noticeable, 
that representatives of one village applied for 
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Christian instruction because they had seen the 
reform wrought in their neighbours through their 
conversion. The chief missionary in that part is 
our Old Student, Canon A. Margoschis. 

This is the report that appeared in an Indian 
Quarterly Paper in 1892: — "At Nazareth, and at 
the four stations of which it is the head-quarters, 
there were 933 communicants on Easter Day. The 
services began with the first Evensong of the 
festival sung on Easter Eve. At half-past one on 
Easter mom, * early, when it was yet dark»' the 
first celebration of the Holy Eucharist took place. 
This was followed by a full choral Celebration and 
sermon at half-past three, when the priest-in-charge 
preached to an immense assembly. The third cele- 
bration was at 8 a.m."* It is only necessary to 
make the attempt to imagine such a record as this 
[mutatis mutandiSy of course) in our own villages in 
England, in order to realize what this really implies, 
and to be brought to confess "what hath God done!" 

We spoke just now of the experience of 
Messrs. Key and Dodd with the Pondomisi in 
Kaffraria ; let us trace a little of the sequel of that 
Easter sermon and of the work of those two devoted 
men. "In the first three years there was not a 
single baptism, and after six years' work not more 
than twenty could be reckoned. But things looked 
brighter after this, and we gathered in a few 

* Occasional Paper, No. 251, p. 11. 
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converts. Then war broke out, and five of these 
converts were massacred rather than gfive up the 
Faith. I [it is Mr. Dodd who writes] was sent to 
begin a new mission, which I called St. Alban's, 
but I left my brother still at work, undaunted and 
still hopeful. Then other brave men joined him — 
the present Coadjutor Bishop of Capetown (Dr. 
Gibson) taking up the work among the Pondomisi 
with great success, and other enthusiastic mission- 
aries working in other places under the guidance of 
the Bishop. So that where at one time there was 
emptiness and despondency, there is now a diocese 
with a full staff of clergy and assistants, and many 
hundred steadfast communicants and professing 
Christians. The work of education has made even 
greater strides. Our first essays in education con- 
sisted in teaching a few red Kaffir damsels, clad in 
sheep skins, how to pronoimce the alphabet, and 
then ultimately we got them to read. Now there 
are over four hundred schools with some 20,000 
children in attendance, in this same independent 
Kaffirland. I can only say, when I look back on 
Kaffirland as it was, and now see Kaffirland as it 
is, and see too the wonderful progress made chiefly 
under the auspices of the Bishop of St. John's, *this 
is the Lord's doing, and it is marvellous in our 
eyes.'"* 

Mr. Dodd is still constant to his matriculation 
promises — all honour to him! — and still devotedly 

* Occasional Paper, No. 279, pp. 30, 31. 
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labours among the South Africans, though no 
longer in the same region as formerly. Among his 
successors is the Reverend L. C. Walcott, who is 
attached to the Cowley Brotherhood at St.Cuthbert's, 
TsolOy and whose work lies principally among the 
Fingo and Pondomisi boys. Let Mr. Walcott — 
who by the way is a very shrewd observer — give his 
own testimony as to the change of life wrought in 
his proUges by the influence of their newly adopted 
religion. " It is a wonderfully interesting work, as 
most work among boys is, I think ; but at the same 
time it is all very matter-of-fact and prosaic 
There is the usual system of rule and routine which 
characterizes all school not to mention College 
work. There is the usual kind of horrid disappoint- 
ments, as for example, when the boy you have 
learnt to love and trust the most, and whom you 
have come to regard as a paragon of virtues, 
suddenly breaks down most woefully on some 
occasion when his truthfulness or honesty, or both, 
have been too severely tested. There is the usual 
interminable, wearisome scolding, rebuking, punish- 
ing to be done. But when all these have been 
relegated to their proper place in the background, 
like the machinery in the engine room, and one 
goes on deck, then one is able to test the fjEict of the 
real progress that is being made ; and to carry the 
picture just a little farther, on deck one can see the 
land of the old heathen life, slowly no doubt, yet 
always receding, and the new land, the new life of 
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union with Christ, the life of a true Christian, daily 
getting nearer and nearer. The great majority of 
our boys come to us quite raw, with traces of the 
red ochre still clinging to their hastily washed 
blankets and skins. It is nice getting them so: 
one can then start right from the very beginning. 
It is interesting, too, to watch them gradually unfold 
and develope under the influence of the new 
Christian life and habits. They are uncouth little 
animals when they first come to us, being rather 
vacant looking as a rule, shy and restrained and 
without the ghost of a smile anywhere visible — 
which is sad, because Kafiir faces and teeth are 
essentially made for smiling purposes. Their smile 
is a very genuine article, and beams pleasantly from 
the heart. A lugubrious, glum Kaffir is not at all 
a nice person, and is fortunately a great rarity. 
Our new boys soon recover their smiles however, 
not the old heathen ones, but good honest open- 
faced Christian ones, which all our Christian boys 
have at their disposal, and which are very infectious. 
As soon as a new boy comes, he at once enters the 
class as a "hearer," with a view to becoming 
in due time, if he does well, a catechumen. The 
fathers are always desirous that their boys should 
be instructed with a view to becoming Christians. 
They prize it very highly indeed, but too often feel 
that it is too big a step to take themselves, involving 
as it necessarily does breaking with all their old 
heathen life and customs — polygamy, beer-drinks, 
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witchcraft, and the red blanket, to name but a few 
of the difficulties.* 

*^ To show what an important part a child can 
play in a family's conversion : — on the first Sunday 
I was here, Maguda (a native deacon) and I in the 
afternoon held a service in the heathen kraaL 
There were only a few adults present, including* the 
paterfamilias and his wife, who (the latter), by the 
way, was a Christian, and a few heathen fiiends 
and several children. Of course we addressed our- 
selves to the adults rather than to the small firy, 
but after the service the eldest boy, a boy about 
twelve, on his own initiative, speaking for himself 
and his brothers, said that they wanted to become 
Christians but that their father stood in their way. 
That was too much for any father, and the result is 
that now the boys come to school, and twice a 
week father and sons come to church to be taught 
the mysteries of the Faith, and to be prepared for 
admission into the catechumenate." t 

An improvement that is apparent in the Solo- 
mon Islands is perhaps due partly to a vigorous 
administration of law, though partly to the direct in- 
fluence of Christianity. This is the account given by 
the Reverend C. W. Howard of Guadalcanar : — "In 
the village where I dwell, the chief was formerly 
the foremost warrior in the island. There is a 
story told of how at one time he used to slay a 

♦ Occasional Paper, No. 303, p. 23. 
t Occasional Paper, No. 296, p. 22. 
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man every day after his morning meal. The people 
of Guadalcanar and Saro were formerly, only some 
ten years ago, at feud, and great head-hunting raids 
were made from one island to another. Now with 
a resident commissioner in the islands, the natives 
live comparatively quietly." 

But the reformation of a settlement of Chinese 
in British Guiana must be placed entirely to the 
credit of our holy Faith, and this is an incident of 
which the Church may justly be proud. The history 
is thisl Some thirty or forty years ago a colony of 
six or seven hundred Chinese left their own land 
and migrated to British Guiana, where they took 
up their permanent abode. They were all heathens, 
and they gave the local magistrates considerable 
trouble by their lawless and disorderly doings, with 
the consequence that many of them found their 
way into the prison at Mazaruni. In course of 
time however missionaries began to work among 
them, and they all became Christians, the great 
majority being Churchmen ; and such a restraining 
power does their creed exercise over their morals, 
that now seldom or never is one of those Chinese 
committed to the Mazaruni Penal Establishment. 

In the same region exists an interesting object- 
lesson which may be claimed as a visible proof of 
the triumph of Christianity. The story is told by 
Canon Josa of how the early pioneers in British 
Guiana who began missionary work there, noticed 
near the shore of that flat coast an extensive 
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moundy and used to wonder how it came to be 
there. Years afterwards inquisitive investigators 
dug into the mound, and — ^how strongly reminiscent 
of Defoe's account of Robinson Crusoe's cannibal 
neighbours, whose habitat was not very iar fronr 
British Guiana ! — ^found there heaps of himian 
bones, which were evidently the remains of horrid 
banquets, for strangers had landed here and hunted 
their prey and eaten them on this spot. On 
that moimd there now stands a Christian shrine, 
within whose walls many of the natives have been 
admitted into the ark of Christ's Church, and 
many regularly partake of the Bread of Life. 

It is a grand thing to come across so signal a 
proof as the following that even the deepest misery 
of humanity does not fail to appeal to the noble 
self-sacrifice of Church people. The words are 
those of Canon J. W. Austin, who with his charge 
of the cathedral parish of Spanish Town in Jamaica 
combines the duties of chaplain to the Lepers' 
Asylum. " This,'' he writes, " is perhaps the most 
pathetic as well as the most interesting part of my 
work. We have about a hundred persons of both 
sexes, and I minister to about ninety of them, 
gfiving them the usual services of the Church with 
the help of my men of the Brotherhood of St 
Andrew. In November we had twenty-six lepers 
confirmed — ^it was a very interesting sight, though 
sad, for the ravages of leprosy are dreadfiil. I 
give the Blessed Sacrament once every month, and 
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frequently go amongst them at other times. Our 
doctor is wonderfully patient and good towards 
these afflicted folk. But one of the members of my 
flock is an example to this generation ; a thoroughly 
refined, Christian lady, she has for thirty-three 
years devoted her life to these lepers ; she instructs 
them for confirmation when they cannot read, she 
visits them regidarly three times a week, and does 
everything she can to make them happy. You will 
be glad to know that this hideous disease is rapidly 
decreasing." 

Central Africa can supply many illustrations 
of the triumphs of Christianity. The Universities' 
Mission is one that makes the greatest demands of 
all fi"om those who join it as workers ; for not only 
do they pocket no stipends, but in that land of 
insidious and deadly diseases the number of those 
whose course is finished when they seemed scarcely 
to have started is abnormally large. And besides 
this there are terrible evils, both social and moral, 
to be combated, and sometimes the struggle results 
in a glorious victory. Take for example what the 
Reverend F. T. Stead of Korogwe has to say on 
the subject of Christianity proving to be the one. 
influence that prevails to check the horrible custom 
of infanticide. "Here in this country there is a 
custom known as *kigego,' a system of infant 
murder. If a child is bom under certain conditions, 
or if certain events happen during a child's early 
days, the child is considered to be imlucky, and 
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therefore must be killed. For instance, if before a 
child is bom the mother should knock her foot 
against any article and cause it to bleed, the child 
is * kigego,' and will be killed. (The people here 
never wear anything on their feet — ^not even san- 
dals.) Again, if a baby cuts its top teeth before 
one appears on the lower jaw, the child is * kigego/ 
This custom is much worse in some places than 
others. Here for instance in the towns of the lower 
valley the custom is terrible — in fact it is supposed 
that fifty per cent, or more of the babies here are 
killed, while in the country round Magila the 
things which make a child * kigego ' are really few. 
Many infants who are killed here as being unlucky 
would be allowed to live in the Magila district 
But among the people if a child is unlucky the 
custom must be observed, otherwise the parents are 
considered as unlucky, and so no one will have 
anything whatever to do with them — ^themselves, 
their house, their garden, and their cattle at once 
become taboo. It is a very dangerous thing for a 
parent to allow an unlucky child to live, 

" This awfiil custom of child murder is horrible, 
and more so when one realizes that the people 
loathe it just as much as we do. Then you will 
say, why do they not give it up? Superstition. 
The witch-doctor and superstition are the two 
powers which rule this country. Just before Padre 
Kisbey went home last year he met an old man, 
who in the course of his conversation said that he 
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would now give all he possessed, if when he was 
a young man he could have heard of the Christian 
religion, because now instead of being a lonely old 
man he would in all probability have had seven 
sons and daughters to comfort him. His seven 
children had all been put to death because they 
came under the ban of * kigego.' 

" Such a custom as this will only die out when 
there is a power in the land which is capable of 
strangling the power of the superstition of the 
people. The power of the German has so far 
failed, and will I think continue to fail to root out 
superstition : it must be a power stronger than that 
of a government. I think that those who are 
Christians show that the love of the Master is the 
power which is capable of this." 

Wonderful is the hold that our religion gains 
over those simple black people. Fancy school-boys 
attending four Church services every day, and not 
only consenting but even loving to do so ! This is 
what the Reverend W. H. Kasbey has to say of 
the Christian boys at Korogwe : — " At the head- 
station we have a boarding-school of sixty boys. 
There are four services daily, which the teachers and 
baptized bo3rs are expected to attend :— 6.30 Holy 
Communion, 9.15 Matins, 4.0 Evensong, and 8.0 
Compline. I feel sure that in England this would 
be too much for boys, and probably rather detri- 
mental than otherwise to their spiritual life. But 
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out here the conditions are different. From their 
first instruction our converts know nothing but the 
Catholic Faith, taught in its entirety ; there is no 
distracting undenominationalism or other ^ism'; 
the buzz and whirl of life in a civilized country are 
absent ; and therefore they look upon their services 
in church as the chief events in the day's pro- 
gramme." • 

The type of teaching which is thus potent to 
sway the Africans' lives is made manifest in the 
late Reverend H. D. Gerrish's beautiful narrative 
of the administration of the initiatory rite by 
which they are admitted into the fold. " A Central 
African baptism," he once wrote, " is an impressive 
sight, and carries one back in thought to the early 
ages of the Church. Those who are candidates for 
baptism stand at the font clothed with a cloth of 
dark blue kaniki. Then in their turn they are 
presented by their sponsors, and are cleansed from 
their old heathenism by the saving water of the 
Faith. From the font they pass behind a curtain, and 
there put off their dark clothing, which signifies 
the death unto sin, and are clothed in a white 
raiment, a type of their new birth unto a life of 
righteousness as the members of Christ, the children 
of God, and inheritors of the everlgisting kingdom; 
and at the same time they receive a lighted taper 
in token of their illumination by the Holy Spirit of 

* Occasional Paper, No. 293, p. 19. 
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God. Then they take their places amongst the 
Christians."* 

What staunch Christians do the Chinese prove 
themselves to be ! One receives the same testimony 
from this country and from that — "the Chinese are 
our best Christians." When once they are con- 
vinced of the truth of the Grospel, their lives become 
what St. Paul would describe as "our epistle, 
known and read of all men," and they flinch not in 
their steadfastness even in the face of death. "The 
day before Palm Sunday," writes a missionary in 
Sarawak, the Reverend B. D. Beeley, "about a 
hundred Hakka Chinese arrived here [Kuching] as 
gardeners, etc., to the Government people. They 
were settled in rough sheds three and a half miles 
away from the church ; but on Palm Sunday all of 
them came down to service, and if you came here 
any Sunday you would see these poor people toiling 
in the heat down to service on Sunday. I wonder 
how many English people would have gone to 
church on the first Sunday after their arrival in a 
strange place, especially when the church is three 
and a half miles away."t 

Seldom in the history of Christianity has the 
martyrs' roll been swelled by such a magnificent 
addition as accrued in China during the Boxer 
]>ersecution of 1900, when between twenty and 
thirty thousand laid down their lives for their faith. 

* Occasional Paper, No. 256, p. 12. 
t Occasional Paper, No. 272, p. 18. 
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And none who heard the late Bishop Hoare of 
"Victoria (Hong Kong) speak at a recent missionary 
meeting in St. Augustine's can ever forget his 
anecdote of the martyrdom of one of his lay-readers 
at Amoi. His Lordship related how a Bible was 
placed before the man, and he was told to trample 
on it, in token of his renouncing Christianity, and 
was warned that the consequences of refusal ^rould 
be terrible. He refused, and the Boxers cut off 
his ears. A second time he was ordered to trample 
on the Bible ; a second time he refused, and his 
hands were cut off. Again he was put to the test, and 
was told that this was his last chance, for dis- 
obedience would mean death. Still he remained 
constant, preferring death to apostasy ; and soon he 
fell a victim to the rage of the heathen, and the 
noble army of martyrs gained a fresh recruit. With 
tales of Christian heroism such as this before one, 
who will dare to scoff at Chinese Christianity? 
Who can fail to rejoice over such triumphs ? 

Here are two narratives culled from the ex- 
periences of the Reverend Frederick Jones in 
North China, both of which extol the constancy 
of children. "In the city of Tung Chou, near 
Peking, where the American Board of Foreign 
Missions have a large college and several schools, 
many of the boys suffered martyrdom in the perse- 
cution of 1900, and the premises were totally 
destroyed. The Boxer persecutors themselves relat- 
ed the story of how two little lads of thirteen and 
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fourteen years met their death. They suspected the 
children of being Christian scholars, so they asked, 
" Are you believers in the foreign faith ? " " Yes," 
replied the children quite boldly, " we are followers 
of Jesus." The persecutors then brought out cords 
to bind them, with a view to dragging them to the 
Boxer altar (generally in one of the idol temples). 
" There is no need to bind us," said the boys. " We 
will not try to escape. Every step that we take 
towards your altar is a step nearer heaven." In a 
few moments their young lives were cut oflF by the 
Boxers' swords. 

"The persecutors were constantly amazed at 
the courageous and firm demeanour of the Christian 
children. They speak of it often, and add, as if in 
explanation, "They must have been bewitched by 
the foreigfn teachers." 

"Among the many martyrs who perished in 
Manchuria, where the Scotch and Irish Presby- 
terians have laboured with wonderful success, was 
a young Chinese girl of fourteen years of age, the 
daughter of a brave martyr who went on preaching 
Christ to his persecutors whilst they mutilated him. 
After her father's death this girl, who was his only 
child, fled away, carrying with her a copy of the 
New Testament. Her heathen friends urged her to 
bury the holy book, as they knew, if she were 
searched, it would betray to the Boxers the fact that 
she was a Christian. They said that if she would 
bum the book they would hide her in their houses 
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and give her food. But she refused to part widi 
her treasure, and ran off with it into the tall milleL 
Being unknown to the Boxers she had a chance of 
escape, but after a while she was discovered by 
them in her hiding place. The only witness against 
her was the book which she carried with her in the 
folds of her blue cotton tunic. *'Are you a 
Christian i " she was asked. With brave, fearless 
face she replied to those cruel, blood-thirsty men, 
"Yes, I am a follower of Jesus." The knives 
descended upon her, and she passed into the 
presence of Christ." 

Among smaller triumphs of Christianity we 
would include two incidents, which are remarkable 
instances of how the well-to-do colonial and the 
unsophisticated black man can be moved to 
generosity when appealed to in the right viray. 
One illustration is taken from New Zealand Church 
history, the actual spot being Napier, where a new 
cathedral had been erected on the initiative and 
under the guidance of Dean Hovell. But a debt 
of ;^iooo on the completed building was a cause of 
anxiety to those who were responsible, so on a 
certain Sunday the Dean made an appeal from the 
pulpit, urging the people to clear it off in the 
following week. His words were eloquent and 
moving, the inhabitants of Napier were stirred, 
and on the following Sunday Dean Hovell was 
able to offer on the altar the sum of £1220.* 

* Occasional Paper, No. 293, p. 44. 
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Our other illustration is a West Indian one, 
the occasion being a Harvest Thanksgiving in 1904 
at St. Andrew's, Couva, in the island of Trinidad, 
where Canon E. F. Tree is rector. The record of 
the offerings of the people is certainly a remarkable 
one, for besides a collection of over 46 dollars, there 
was an extraordinary variety of contributions in 
kind. "Among the gifts," says the Trinidad 
Diocesan Magazine, "were sugar canes, pine apples, 
eggs, fowls, coffee, cocoa-pods, cocoa-beans, cocoa- 
nuts, chocolate, oranges, shaddocks, plantains, 
bananas, melongene, cucumbers, melons, paw-paw, 
mamie apples, citron, tomatoes, christophenes, 
pears, pumpkins, com, peppers, okroes, plums, 
tanias, limes, pomegranates, water lemons, cala- 
bash ; these, with the flowers and crotons, all served 
to demonstrate our indebtedness to God. The 
Rector thinks that very few Church members failed 
to respond to the opportunity of showing thankful- 
ness ; those who had money gave, those who had 
provisions or flowers gave, those who could g^ve 
neither provisions nor money gave work, and some 
gave all three. As to whether all gave according 
to their means, he cannot judge, that must be left 
to their own consciences ; but h/e knows that several 
offerings may be classed with the * widow's mite,' 
and as a rule these are acceptable to Grod." 

One last triumph of Christianity must be 
added — ^the glorious and impressive close of a 
tiseful life, and the pathetically beautiful obsequies. 
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In March 1886, at the early age of 42, there was 
called to his rest the Venerable Thurston Button, 
Archdeacon of Kafiraria; and for the touching 
scenes of his death-bed and his burial — ^scenes of 
which his friends may be for ever proud — ^we quote 
the words of the Reverend F. J. Adkin. **The 
Archdeacon was out riding, and from some cause 
or other his horse kicked, and threw him heavily on 
to his shoulders. He received severe internal 
injuries. The doctors operated on him four times 
to break up a clot of blood which had formed inside, 
but did not succeed. He suflFered terrible tortures, 
but all with a true Christian fortitude, his prayer 
continually being, " O Lord Jesus, come quickly." 
The week of his death he desired to see the various 
members of his congregation. Over 500 people erf 
all colours visited him, and to each one, black and 
white, he had some pointed message suited to their 
various needs. People who visited him on his 
death-bed, tell me they will never forget his 
earnest words. His Christian resignation during 
his greatest suflFerings seemed to have deeply 
impressed everybody. On the third Sunday in 
Lent the coffin was placed in the church, covered 
with lovely floreated wreaths and crosses made of 
roses and maiden-hair ferns. At 10 a.m. a large 
congregation of people of all colours was gathered 
in the church and round about it, to testify their 
respect to one whom all loved so well. The services 
commenced with a solemn celebration of the Holy 
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Communion, at which 150 persons communicated. 
Before his death the Archdeacon gave full particu- 
lars as to the services and the manner of his burial. 
He wished Hymn 322 to be sung. Many must 
have sung with fervour when thinking on his near 
relations and his little children clustering round his 
coffin — 

O fold them closer to Thy mercy's breast, 
O do Thine utmost for their souls' true weal. 

"The final obsequies which were paid to the 
remains of the late Archdeacon fully testified to 
the high estimation and esteem in which* he was 
held by his fellow-men of all colours. It was his 
wish that relays of all colours should bear his body 
to the grave. The coffin was accordingly carried 
first by eight white men, then Griquas, then Kaffirs. 
Quite 200 people joined in the procession fi-om the 
church to the g^rave. People had come from all 
parts, and some fi'om great distances, to pay a last 
mark of respect." 



CHAPTER XIII. 

Missionary Experiences — (2) Dxfftcultiks. 

The previous chapter has been chiefly concerned 
with the sunny and happy and encouraging* aspects 
of missionary enterprise. Those narratives are such 
as appeal to the romantic, to the hopeful, to the 
ambitious — ^using the term in its noblest and hig^hest 
sense. The experiences related there might en- 
courage the notion that the life of the modem apostle 
iSy if not easy, at least pleasant ; that his work may 
be confidently expected to be crowned with abundant 
success; that glorious victories are always to be 
won. But such a picture presents a very distorted 
view of the actuality; the missionary's career is 
beset with dangers and fraught with difficulties, 
such as are unknown to his brothers who are content 
to minister in the home land; and while disappoint- 
ment and failure may dog the efforts of both alike, 
the obstacles that bar the way to achievement loom 
more numerous and more formidable in foreign 
climes and among strange peoples. Some then of 
their hindrances and trials and misfortunes we will 
inscribe on these pages, utilizing as before the 
correspondence of Old Augustinians, whose testi- 
mony is all the more fresh and unartificial, because 
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the writers probably had no thought when they 
dispatched their letters that their words were to be 
quoted in a book. 

There is perhaps no force that more cruelly 
daunts a missionary's ardour and clogs his en- 
deavours than the indifference or open opposition 
of his own fellow-countrjrmen, the evil example set 
by irreligious and sinning white men, while he is 
striving to lead the native to higher and nobler 
morals and ethics. Well may Mr. L. E. Oscroft 
g^ve vent to a plaint, when he finds his earnest 
longing to save the souls of the Kaffirs in the 
Transvaal thus prevented by the Englishman's 
narrow-mindedness. " You cannot," he writes, " con- 
ceive the bitterness which most colonials haveagainst 
the christianizing of the natives. A compound man- 
ager told me the other day that he did not think the 
natives had a soul at all: they were merely animals, 
and should be treated as such. That man is in 
charge of several hundreds of natives, and he has 
twice prevented missionaries from entering the 
compound ; and there is another man exactly the 
same at another large compound in Springs. It is 
a great shame that such power should be vested in 
one man. Thus we have our own people in direct 
hostility to missionary work here."* 

Evidence of a similar strain may be adduced 
from letters of the Reverends C. W. Fowler and 
A. W. Brereton< The former, speaking of the 

* Occasional Paper, No. 292, p. 33. 
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Sarawak natives, mentions the difficulty he ex- 
perienced in attempting to investigate their super- 
stition. " If you begin to enquire, they at once 
think you are trying to overthrow it. Silence is 
mostly the answer, or, "Leave me alone in my 
ignorance, I do not want you; my fathers did 
without you " ; and then they always throw the bad 
Christians in your face." Again, Mr. Brereton of 
the Grahamstown diocese writes thus : — ** On my 
way out to South Africa it was impossible to avoid 
feeling somewhat discouraged by the way in which 
the passengers, who were returning to their homes, 
disparaged every eflFort that is being made both for 

christianizing and civilizing the natives The 

bad example which Europeans set the natives is 
shocking. When a native comes to school he sees 
the degraded condition of his nation, is not content 
to return to his former life in a Kaffir hut sur- 
rounded by all the horrors of barbarism, and 
consequently makes his way into a town, where at 
first he tries to live a life worthy of his Christian 
calling. But everything is against him, and he 
sees around him Europeans, whom he has been 
taught to regard with great respect, sinning with a 
certain amount of ostentation. So you see, even if 
the charge brought against the native Christian 
has any truth in it, we have not to look far for the 

5e."* 

In the colonies the white man is often an 

* Occasional Paper, No. 234, p. 23. 
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obstacle, but not in the same way. There the 
discouragement of Church work takes a different 
shape, for the monster of undenominationalism, 
which so often degenerates into indifference, is the 
enemy that has to be encountered. The following 
experiences of the Reverend A. D. Webb admirably 
illustrate the problems that obtrude themselves on 
our clergy in Western Australia. " Not long ago I 
had to marry a couple. The bride's father was not 
present at church to give her away, neither did he 
come in to the wedding breakfast. I concluded that 
he disapproved of the marriage, but was afterwards 
told — no. He did not see the use of religion, and he 
did not see the use of making a ftiss over a mar- 
riage. Why could not the young man take his 
daughter to her new home, and be done with it ? 

" Last week I called to see the wife of the new 
manager of the flour mill. She was a Roman 
Catholic, she said, and her husband was a 
Methodist ; they were married in the Church of 
England, but lately they had been going with 
friends to the Baptist Church. Such people will 
tell you that it does not matter what you believe, 
as we are all working for the same end. Later on, 
perhaps, they will say what a person said to me 
the other day : — " Oh yes ! It's all right. I am a 
Protestant ; I say my prayers, but I don't go any- 
where." One more step and you have the father 
who does not see the use of religion." 

An anecdote of a lighter and more amusing 
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nature, which also is not unconnected with the 
topic of difficulties created by colonials, is the 
really admirable story of a test that was applied 
to the late Canon Thomas Richardson of Quebec 
Let the dear old man narrate his experience in his 
own inimitable and chatty style. 

"You ask" — so he wrote a few years before his 
deaths" about an incident that occurred in my 
early days here. It was when I was in charge of a 
large struggling mission called Bury, in the eastern 
townships of Canada. It must have been in the 
autumn of 1866 or 1867. I remember it well — a 
dark, windy, rainy night, between eleven and twelve 
o'clock. I was just going to bed, when I heard a 
knock at the back door ; and there stood a young 
fellow, drenched with rain, and he said, " You are 
wanted at so-and-so's house to baptize a child who 
is sick." I stared with astonishment, and exclaimed, 
" Not to-night, surely ! would not to-morrow do?" 
But he said, " No, the child is dying." So there 
was nothing to do but perform one's duty. I lighted 
the lantern, and went to the stable and harnessed 
my horse the best way I could, and started, taking 
my lighted lantern with me for a light, for gig- 
lamps were not thought of in that out-of-the-way 
place ; and I had hardly got out of the gate before 
the wind blew out my lamp, and I was in the dark, 
so intensely dark that I could not even see my 
horse. Fortunately I knew the road very well and 
so did my horse, and by degrees we were able to 
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distinguish houses and bams so as to know where 
we were ; and after a long and anxious drive of 
nearly eight miles I arrived at the cottage indicated. 
It was a little low wooden shanty, and going in I 
saw a lot of fellows playing cards in one comer of 
the room, and a young girl and a baby in another. 
I got one of the men to go and hold my horse, for 
he had one fault, he would never stand anjrwhere, 
and I did not like the idea of his turning round 
and going home by himself; though, poor beast, I 
do not think I could have blamed him had he done 
so. Then I went up to the young woman and said, 
" Is this the child you want christened ? " She said 
"Yes." " Well," I said, " is it very ill ? " She said 
" Yes, it is going to die." I asked one of the men 
to give me a basin of water, and baptized the child, 
and prayed with the mother, and then came away. 
" I had hardly got away, when I heard a voice 
from the other side of the road saying, ''Bad night, 
parson ; won't you come in and dry your clothes r " 
and there was one of the neighbours who lived 
nearly opposite. So he guided my horse, and I 
saw the house nicely lighted up, and there was a 
royal spread, coffee and cakes of all sorts, and I 
was told to make myself welcome. My horse, poor 
fellow, was taken out and rubbed down, and fed 
with oats, while I was feasted in the house ; and I 
tell you, I very seldom found a cup of coffee go 
down better than that time. Then after a little 
while the man said, "Well, you christened that 
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child, did you ? " I said, *' Yes." " Well," he s^d, 
« did it look sick ? " I said, " Oh ! I could never teU ; 
babies all look alike to me ; but the mother said 
she was going to die, and I supposed she knew." 
The man laughed, and said, " Well, parson, that 
child was no more sick than I am sick." I said, 
"What do you mean ? " " Well," he said, " it was like 
this ; there was a bet upon it." " A bet ? " I said. 
" Yes," he said, " you saw a lot of chaps playing 
cards there, did you not ? Some of them said that 
if you were sent for to baptize that child, and told 
that it was going to die, you would come, rain or no 
rain ; others said you would wait till the morning; 
and they made a bet on it. That child is no more 
sick than I am sick ; but I am glad you came, for 
the sake of the Church." So after resting mjrselfi 
and warming myself for some time there, I got up 
to go home, feeling the satisfaction of having done 
my duty, and discomfited the enemy at the same 
time. The storm had passed over and the clouds 
had dispersed, and it was tolerably light. Just as 
I was starting, the man called out, " Parson, have 
you any fresh meat at home?" I said **No." (For 
meat was very scarce in those days, there was no 
butcher, and you had to wait till some one killed 
an animal and sold it among his neighbours.) And 
then he said he had a day or two before killed an 
animal, and he had taken the liberty of putting 
some meat in my waggon. And so I returned home 
about three o'clock in the morning without any 
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mishap, and found a splendid quarter of mutton in 
my buggie ; and from what I heard the last time I 
was in Bury, that child that I christened under 
such strange circumstances, was in full health, the 
mother of many children, and likely to outlive me 
by many years." 

But more chilling than the coldness of disap- 
proval is the terrible isolation that gradually numbs 
the missionary's zeal and power of endurance. It 
is not always actual solitude that constitutes this 
difficulty — for it is seldom that a missionary is for 
any length of time bereft of all human companion- 
ship ; but often the most trying isolation is for one 
Englishman to be planted alone in a Chinese or 
Indian city, or other place where the differences of 
race and religion and temperament and language 
seem to make any true sjmipathy an impossibility. 
Sometimes there is no one within dozens of miles 
with whom the missionary can take " sweet coim- 
sel," or who can assist with gfuidance and advice ; 
and occasionally the solitary one is as yet only in 
deacon's Orders, and thus is debarred from the 
strength and comfort provided in the Sacrament — 
for when at rare intervals a neighbouring priest 
comes to communicate the people, the deacon may 
have to be away officiating in the other's mission. 
When will our Church learn to act on the author- 
itative dictum that " it is not good that the man 
should be alone"; and, in the case of immarried 
missionaries, at least imitate the method of Him 
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Who sent out His disciples " two and two," if it 
is found impracticable to establish strong* centres r 

Here is the typical case of Mr. P. J. Ryall, 
a licensed lay-reader in charge of a huge district 
in Western Australia, having no fewer than eleven 
settlements, in all of which he carried on regular 
services. " How dififerent," he wrote, "it must be to 
have a rector or some one to go to for advice and 
sympathy! I have felt the responsibility and lone- 
liness very much* The care of a district the size of 
this is too much for any one, especially one like 
myself a lay-reader too young for ordination, and 
without any experience of parish work or any one 
to direct me. The greatest trial is the inability to 
attend any celebration of the Holy Communion. 
I have only commimicated twice in the last thirteen 
months. When I get a priest to celebrate in my 
district, I have to take his place miles away, and so 
cannot attend."* 

Or take an instance from the Fiji Islands. •* I 
am Sunday after Sunday with no Celebration/' is 
the lamentation of the Reverend H. E. G. Late- 
ward. ^' My last was on December 31st, and I have 
not had one this year yet [his letter bears date 
February asrd]. On Christmas Day not one person 
came to Communion, the first Christmas on which 
I have been unable to communicate since my con- 
firmation now forty-one years ago. You ask why ? 
I cannot exactly tell, as there are white people 

• Occasioiial Papers, No. 277, p. 39. 
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here, a few of whom are communicants. But the 
mission house is a mile or more away ; there is no 
church ; and people were so busy with hospitalities 
that they had no time, or perhaps no wish, for the 
more serious side. Lonely as I am, I feel very 
much for the Melanesian missionaries. Often are 
they placed on an island with no white men ; few, 
if any, Christians ; and only one mail from England 
every six months. Until one has tried it, few can 
imagine the sense of loneliness, when one is cut oflF 
from not only religious sympathy but intellectual 
and social intercourse." 

How awfiil must be the temptations likely to 
assail a young man circumstanced as the Reverend 
M. J. Bywater was among the natives of Sarawak ! 
•* I have been in a very lonely position, not seeing 
a European oftener than once or twice a year." 
" But," he continues, " it is no little comfort to me 
to feel that I am being thought of and prayed for 
by all whose hearts are in mission work. I cannot 
express to you how thankfril I am to those kind 
friends who have written to me. Many whom I 
have never seen have written kind letters and 
cheering, and these have a most invigorating 
effect."* 

Splendid indeed is the record of Canon J. C. 
Hands in the tiny and far-ofiF island of St. Helena, 
though one would imagine that the unbroken 
sojourn would be good neither for priest nor for 

• Occasional Paper, No. 239, p. 14. 
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people. One profoundly admires his unflagging 
devotion to duty, and at the same time one cannot 
but feel that the Church's policy should be one of 
" give " as well as " take." Several years back he 
wrote thus : — "The strain of over thirty [it has now 
mounted up to thirty-eight] years' continuous work 
here begins, I find, to tell on me, and I should 
much like a trip to old England to see you aU once 
again. But this requires means, and this with our 
great expenses here is quite out of my power to 
obtain ; and, even if I could afford to come, diffi- 
culties and obstacles of every kind are always 
turning up to prevent my doing so. There is in 
fact no one that I can fall back upon to undertake 
my duties during my absence. It seems rather 
hard luck after so long an absence from my friends 
at home ; but I must submit to my fate, hoping I 
may yet get a favourable chance of doing so."* 

The progress of Church work abroad is seriously 
hampered by nervous break-downs and by moral 
falls — ^by the latter more than the former. Her 
agents are but human, and such lapses must be 
expected to occur sometimes ; but at present these 
are far too frequent, and will continue so to be 
until the granting of relief to overburdened clergy 
is more carefully systematized, and until there is 
more general recognition of the peril of putting a 
single priest — much more a young deacon — ^in 
charge of some lonely missionary station or 

* Occasional Papers, No. 269, p. 26. 
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colonial outpost, where the prevalent standard of 
morals is lower than his own. 

Travels by sea and by land — ^lengthy, tedious, 
arduous — ^figure conspicuously in the missionary 
catalogue of labours and toils, and more so half a 
century ago than in this age of steam and electric- 
ity. How shoiild we now relish the prospect of an 
eighty-seven days' voyage to the Cape, which was 
endured by the Reverend Guy Grething in 1858,* or 
an uneventful stretch of 105 days spent on the 
waters in i860 by the future Bishop Strachan, 
during which no land was sighted all the way from 
the Isle of Wight to Madras ? t And Indian travel- 
ling in those days was wearisomely slow, the latter 
gentleman's joiimey to his mission station at 
Palamcottah — a distance of 375 miles — ^being ac- 
complished at the rate of two miles an hour and 
performed entirely at night. 

The opinion as to the merit of bullock-carts, 
formed by the Reverend G. H. Pinchin in Ceylon, 
is not a very favourable one, and we insert it here 
by way of demonstrating the waste of time and 
patience — and possibly of temper — that is involved 
by having to adopt such means of progression. 
"I have only been to Tangalle once for Sunday 
services, and this journey of 22 miles is done by 
bullock-cart, starting from Matara usually at the 
dose of school for the week, travelling all night, 

* Occasional Paper, No. 303, p. 39* 
t Occaaonal Paper, No. 303, p. 37. 
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and returning from Tangalle at the close of the 
service, again travelling all night so as to reach 
Matara in time for school on Monday morning. 
My first journey I thought best to make by daylight, 
so as to have a view of the country. Never shall I 
forget my first experiences in a Ceylon buUock-cart 
with no springs, travelling at the magnificent rate 
of 2^ miles an hour, with a covering constructed in 
such a way that I could see almost nothing- of the 
beautifiil views, which was a great drawback to me, 
as I had specially chosen the day journey with that 
object in view. Every now and then I would jump 
out and walk, so £is to enjoy the scenes as they 
unfolded themselves to my interested gaze ; but the 
awkward part of walking I found to be this, that 
as soon as the animal found that he had a little 
lighter load to draw, he, being wise in his generation, 
would immediately set off at quite a bold trot, as 
though determined to make me walk £is far as 
possible to catch him up ; and then came a rush, 
run, and scramble for the cart, when lo ! the old 
pace of 2 J miles an hour was at once resumed." 

Here is a graphic picture of the varieties 
provided for the would-be traveller by modem 
China — ^for the Reverend F. Jones' sketch refers to 
conditions of so recent a date as 1897. "Travelling 
in the Celestial Empire is almost entirely devoid of 
those conveniences of occidental lands, to wit, 
railway trains and steam-boats. True, a railway 
has just been constructed from Tientsin to Peking; 
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and upon it I have already journeyed ; but when I 
tell you that we waited on one occasion five mortal 
hours in a broiling sun for a train to start, and that 
the said train performed a distance of sixty miles 
in seven and a half hours when it did start, then I 
think you will consider its advantages somewhat 
nullified. But apart from this doubtful advantage, 
all our other journeying has been done by means 
of the recognised conveyances of the country, 
which comprise the following extensive and peculiar 
kinds of vehicles: — mule-carts, house-boats, jin- 
rikshas, donkeys, chairs, and wheel-barrows. All 
these I have exploited, and, strange circumstance! I 
survive to tell the tale. Over a thousand miles of 
mountain, plain, and river, have been traversed by 
these means, and afforded such an experience as 
will not readily be forgotten. I leave to your 
imagination to picture what it means to travel for 
days consecutively in a mule-cart without springs 
along roads, or apologies for such, twelve inches 
deep in dust and mud, with here and there a 
sudden depression down which you are hiu-led 
without the slightest warning. Perhaps the most 
comfortable method of travelling is by means of 
house-boats on the rivers and canals, by which 
means the uncertainties just referred to are avoided. 
Wheel-barrow travelling is also fairly satisfactory, 
only it requires nicety of judgment in getting on 
and ofE, as the travellers are poised equally one on 
each side of the wheel. Where this accuracy of 
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balance is disregarded, a catastrophe is likely to 
result, as was the case with a brother missionary 
and mjrself. On one occasion I got off at my side 
without warning my companion, who, by the way, 
was asleep, with the result that he was precipitated 
over on to the earth, and of course rudely awakened 
from his slumbers. When he recovered himself I 
was too convulsed with laughter to explain that 
there had been no earthquake. The barroi^-man, 
probably from mercenary reasons, failed to see any 
humour in the affair. I draw a veil over the days I 
spent on donkeys ; the recollection thereof is too 
painful."* 

In foreign lands, where clergy are few and fer 
between, the distances that have to be traversed for 
the performance of occasional duties are such as 
baffle the imagfination of members of the home 
ministry. What English priest, for example, would 
be equal to such a ride as that of the Reverend 
H. F. E. Whalley in Hawaii, and all merely to take 
a frineral ? " A short time ago," he wrote, " I was 
just coming home to dinner about sunset, when a 
native rode up with his horse in a lather, and handed 
me a letter. It was a request from a planter in 
Hamakua District, sixty miles or so over the 
mountains, begging me to go over and bury his 
brother, and if I could come, to be there before 
noon next day. Corpses have to be buried very 
soon here. It was useless to attempt to start until 

* Occasioiial Paper, No. 266, p. 29. 
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the moon rose, but by three o'clock in the morning 
I was in the saddle, and after a hard ride over very 
bad roads, I reached my destination by 10 a.m.y and 
had just time to get cool and have a wash before the 
funeral. It took me a great deal longer to get home 
on the same horse next day."* 

Without difficulty one could multiply illus- 
trations of the great demands made upon the 
powers of physical endurance of the missionary, 
and the manifold and varied duties that fall to his 
lot. For the first we will let the Reverend (now 
Archdeacon) F. W. Samwell speak. His experience 
is concerned with South Australia, of which he 
writes : — " My work during the past year has been 
very heavy, as our district is an extensive one, 
covering over three thousand square miles. Within 
this area there are now ten places where services 
are regularly held, in addition to occasional visits 
to large sheep*stations and other settlements. You 
may form some idea of it, when I tell you that 
every week during Lent I preached eight times; 
and I travelled two himdred miles every week 
during the same period. Most of our travelling is 
done with horse and buggy, and I often have a 
drive of thirty miles home through bush tracks 
after evening service by myself."t 

As for variety of duties the palm must be 
awarded to the Reverend D. W. Dodd of Bolotwa 

* OccasioDal Paper, No. 241, p. 7. 
t Occasional Paper, No. 241, p. 12. 
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in Cape Colony, for the following autobiographical 
notice surely establishes a record : — "We live quite 
among the red Kafi&rs in a most isolated post, 
seldom seeing a white face, but we have plenty of 
work to occupy us. I am up at daybreak, make 
the fire, and get a cup of tea. Then I ring the bell 
for Matins, issue a number of passes, and have 
service ; then I teach for four hours in school. In 
the afternoon I visit or do carpentering work— I 
have made all the furniture for the schools — ^tlen 
Evensong, and study till bed-time. I am only one 
Simday on this, the main station, and every other 
Sunday in the month am away at the out-stations. 
My offices are varied and numerous: — ^priest-ia- 
charge, tutor to candidate for priest's Orders, 
schoolmaster, carpenter and undertaker, cobbler, 
issuer of passes (I issued nearly 4000 passes last 
year). Justice of the Peace, member of licensing 
board, superintendent of schools, and quack doctor."* 
Bravo! Mr. Dodd, you run through nearly the 
whole gamut of possible trades and professions. 

Before we pass on to treat of more serious and 
alarming dangers, and the actual misfortunes and 
disasters that have threatened or caused grievous 
loss to the lives or property of our missionaries, we 
will pause to touch upon a few of the more trivial 
and sometimes amusing worries and trials that 
men are heirs to when they go out as heralds of 
the Cross in strange lands. 

* Occasional Paper, No. 179, p. 32. 
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Our first story comes from the Bahamas, and 
was penned by the Reverend R. K. Bennett. " It 
is astonishing the things that a missionary has to 
put up with. For instance I may commence a day 
at 5.30 a.m. by being knocked up by H. Hurriedly 
dressing I go to see what he wants. "Mawnin* 
sah, jes call ter see how yo' is." My feelings too 
deep for words. Then news comes that my row- 
boat has overturned in the night, and I must needs 
go plodding once more as I used to do in past 
days. I am no sooner on terra firma again than I 
behold my horse, who has parted his rope, careering 
madly through the village, delighting in his new- 
found freedom. Of course he must be caught and 
again secured. After breakfast Salvaletta comes 
to tell me she has got " one pain," and have I got 
any medicine to make it better ? My usual cure is 
" hot baths," which won't kill and at the least are 
in some degree beneficial. Then Solomon comes 
for " one sheetey note-paper," and gingerly holds 
out a penny for it, which he knows very well I 
won't take. Next I must needs go into the kitchen 
and instruct Theresa in the art of pie or pudding 
making. Such things as this help to fill up the 
gaps in my morning's work. After dinner I gener- 
ally take about an hour's relaxation, gardening or 
carpentering, and then I go visiting. After Even- 
song I often have boys (six feet ones) coming to 
learn A B C, or " figgers," or notes, etc. ; and at ten 
o'clock I retire to my rest, there to remain imdis- 
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turbed till an old man comes and pulls the house 
down at 5 a.m. to get "one leetle drop o' brandy" 
for a pain. Do you think there is time for solitude 
in Cats Island ?" 

As pendants to the last we cull from our corres- 
pondence two other nigger stories, both of them rf 
West Indian origin, and both of them in a highly 
diverting manner exemplifying the childlike sim- 
plicity of the black man. The one incident is from 
Jamaica, the hero of it being the Reverend T. P. 
Greorge, who writes thus : — " I know of one sermon 
I preached which produced an effect — and only one. 
It was on Obeah, which is surreptitiously rife among 
my people. The effect was a law suit. Tivo of 
the hearers applied it each to the other, and one was 
eventually brought before the Resident Magistrate 
and fined los. for ^defamation of character.' Both 
blamed me, but specially the one who was fined ! "* 

The other is contributed by the Reverend 
E. F. C. Josa of Antigua. " I hear one has to be 
very cautious, when candidates of tender age are 
presented for Holy Baptism, to see that the poor 
children are not labelled with extraordinary names, 
which God-parents cull from such standard works 
as Home Chat and The Lady's Realm. The God- 
parents of one child said that the infant should be 
called • Pin-pon-she-sa.' The officiating priest, an 
Englishman, who was ignorant of the broken 

* Occasional Paper, No. 289, p. 30. 
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English or lingo the people speak here, point-blank 
refused to give the child such a name. It happened 
tliat the God-parents wished to imply that the name 
liad been pinned upon the child's frock — pin-pon- 
she-sa."* 

More disconcerting must have been the ex- 
periences that we now proceed to narrate — 
experiences calling for a reserved fund of sang-froid 
or nonchalance, if the individual concerned is to 
escape without serious discomfiture. Many persons 
would have been scared by the g^esome sight that 
greeted the eyes of the Reverend B. D. Beeley, 
while on a missionary tour in Sarawak. ^^One 
night," he says, " we slept in a Dyak house, and 
there were eight human heads hanging just opposite 
our beds." However, Mr. Beeley's imagination and 
conscience are. alike void of offence, and he could 
happily add: — "They do not look so ghastly as one 
would think, and I slept well enough."! One 
wonders whether the Reverend R. K. Bennett was 
able to keep an equally imrufiSed mien while con- 
ducting Evensong in one of his churches in the 
Bahamas. The emergency he describes thus : — " I 
got a cockroach down my back during the service, 
but I promptly squeezed it. It recovered dvuing 
my sermon and received another squeeze. Such is 
one of the inconveniences of a church built in the 
bush. This is a lovely little church, but it was 



* Occasional Paper, No. 301, p. 41. 
t Occasional Paper, No. 275, p. 40. 
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simply full of insects of various kinds."* One 
more nuisance^ whose power of working evil we at 
home can never fully appreciate, is a plague of 
locusts, a pest that the Reverend A. S. Robins 
made too intimate acquaintance of in Rhodesia, 
while walking from Penhalonga to a farm three 
miles distant. "We had to fight our way going 
and coming back through swarms and swarms of 
locusts. The whole of poor Alexander's work for 
the last few months was all " scoffed " (eaten) in 
less than 24 hours, although we all did our best to 
keep them off by making noises and putting boys 
in the gardens and fields with tin cans and baths to 
make as much noise as possible, but it was all of no 
avail. And I feel it somewhat as a personal matter 
between myself and Mr. Locust, because I had spent 
several afternoons planting out seeds and tomato 
plants and watering the seeds and young plants, but 
now it seems that I simply watered them to make 
them grow for the locusts to eat. In parts they were 
so thick that by just hitting into the air with an 
ordinary stick you could bring down three or four 
at each stroke. We also heard they were all the 
way from here to Umtali, twelve miles by road."t 

The above-quoted narratives are chiefly con- 
cerned with difficulties which, though indeed of a 
vexatious and pestering character, are yet not such 
as to cause serious misfortune to the sufferers, or to 

* Occasional Paper, No. 354, p. 18. 
t Occasional Paper, No. 282, p. 29. 
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daunt the resolution of would-be missionaries. But 
-w^e pass on now to notice some perils and dangers 
of a more formidable and disastrous nature, which 
those in strange lands must be prepared to face, 
although doubtless they do not represent the normal 
fortunes that fall to the lot of the ordinary mission- 
ary career — experiences which suflficiently test, and 
sometimes sorely try the courage, the endurance, 
the self-devotion of those whose duty it is to bear 
the standard of Christianity in countries where 
conditions are so alien from those that obtain at 
home. 

Here we will break ground by citing yet once 
more the experiences of Messrs. Key and Dodd, 
who were dispatched to independent Kaffiraria to 
establish a new mission in 1865, '^when two 
Englishmen and two Kafiirs, who had been educated 
at St. Augustine's, were placed among the Pondo- 
misi tribes. The Kaffirs were sent back into the 
Colony to work there, as the hardships and priva- 
tions were too much for the poor fellows. The two 
others remained, fools for so doing, as a venerable 
missionary kindly told them, for their lives were npt 
worth a day's purchase among such a people as the 
Pondomisi. And there was a good deal of truth in 
what their kind friend said. Twice these two men 
were nearly drowned, once they were lost under the 
Drakensberg Mountains for four days and nearly 
starved, once by a miracle they escaped the assegais 
of some furious Kaffirs (one of them still carrying 
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a reminiscence on his neck), three times the Pondos 
came to bum them out, and then Muhlonhlo, the 
notorious murderer of his magistrate and clerks, 
came one night and threatened to kill eversrthing 
on the mission." 

Very terrible was the treatment meted out to 
some of the representatives of our Church in North 
China at the time of the Boxer persecution. We 
have already alluded to some of these as triumphs 
in the chapter on missionary achievements, and 
have also narrated the martjn-dom of Sydney 
Brooks, when dealing with "some former in- 
mates of St. Augustine's College.'* To these we 
would add here the history of the expulsion and 
flight of the Reverend Frederick Jones of Tai An 
Fu in the province of Shantung. It was no spirit 
of craven fear for his own personal safety that 
induced him to quit his mission, for we are convinced 
that he was quite ready to suflFer martyrdom, and 
that it was only the belief that he could serve the 
Church better by living than by dying that 
prompted his action in leaving Tai An Fu. 

" The Boxer movement assumed a new phase 
when, after the murder of our lamented brother, 
the Reverend S. M. W. Brooks, in December of 
last year, the punishment meted out to his murderers 
was so lenient that it was at once recognised as an 
encouragement of this new departure on the part 
of the Government. The results were seen in the 
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ivliolesale murder of native Christians in the north- 
em provinces, and of any foreign missionaries who 
might fall into the hands of these ruffians. Under 
these circumstances the whole community of 
foreign missionaries in Tai An decided to remove 
in a body to the coast for safety, and to avoid 
the persecution of their native adherents by the 
rebels, which would probably have been induced 
by their remaining. Accordingly, in face of the 
common danger, religious differences vanished, and 
a large party was formed, comprising Anglicans, 
Baptists, Presbyterians, and Methodists. On the 
morning of June 21st a party of twenty-one souls, 
including children and infants, left Tai An for 
Chi Nan Fu. The difficulties of the journey 
may be estimated when it is. stated that this party 
of twenty-one included one old man of eighty years 
and one infant a few weeks old. There were also 
several girls of tender years and a large proportion 
of women. Of this party only three belonged to 
our own Mission. The departure from Tai An 
would have struck a beholder as somewhat pictur- 
esque, had it not been for the pathos of the event. 
So far as the experience of our own Mission was 
concerned, the leave-taking was the saddest we 
have ever yet experienced. Our poor people hung 
about us with eyes streaming, and voices choked 
with emotion ; and as for ourselves, it was impossi- 
ble to utter any words of farewell, so deeply did we 
realize the painful separation. 
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" On the afternoon of the second day fi-om Tai 
An the capital of the province was reached, and 
here the party was joined by several other missicxi- 
ary refugees from other parts of the province, who 
had been awaiting our arrival. We also found our 
Ping Yin staff had already arrived, having started 
on barrows very early the day before. At Chi Nan 
Fu a large flotilla of fifty flat-bottomed boats and a 
few house-boats were in readiness for us, having 
been engaged beforehand by one of the missionaries 
of the American Presb3rterian Board, who was in 
charge at Chi Nan Fu. The fifty boats were to 
convey the party on the canal to the mouth of a 
large river, which communicated with the open sea. 
This journey in boats occupied about two-and-a- 
half days, at the end of which Chinese junks were 
engaged to carry us out to sea, in order to go on 
board the steamer, which was unable to approach 
the mouth of the canal sufficiently near to allow of 
going on board immediately. Distributed through- 
out the flotilla were four patrol boats, each containing- 
eleven soldiers, generously supplied by the governor 
of the province. It was very fortunate for the party 
that these soldiers accompanied us, otherwise the 
likelihood of our finally escaping would have been 
very doubtful. The second night from Chi Nan Fu 
the party only avoided being attacked and robbed 
by a number of bandits by the fact that soldiers 
were with us, who had definite orders to shoot down 
any ruffians who might attack the party. Eventu- 
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ally the mouth of the river was gained, and it was 
found that the steamer engaged was unable to 
approach within twenty miles of us, owing to a bar 
across the mouth of the river. The only option 
that remained was to hire some Chinese jimks to 
take us down the river and out to the steamer at 
sea. With great difficulty and manifest imwilling- 
ness on the part of the jimkmen, two craft were 
eventually secured, and towards midnight they 
dropped down the river in total darkness. It was 
little realized by the missionaries on board those 
junks that before they reached the waiting steamer 
they would pass through such an experience as few, 
if any, had ever known before ; and that instead of 
reaching the steamer in a few hours, a period of 
three days of terrible risk and exposure was to be 
undergone. Yet so it was, and it is probable that 
those who passed through the trials of those three 
days and nights will not readily forget them. From 
the very hoxu" of setting out the wind was contrary, 
and towards the afternoon of the second day it was 
necessary to anchor in the middle of the river, to 
avoid being driven back to the place whence we 
started. Whilst thus anchored in the middle of 
the river, and almost immediately after the con- 
clusion of a religious service on the junks, a 
frightftd storm sprang up, the wind began to 
whistle and howl, the heavens became overcast 
with black clouds, and the waves began to rage. 
Then the rain descended in torrents, the lightning 
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flashed, and the thunder rolled, and we were at the 
mercy of the elements, in open junks, and without 
shelter. 

"When morning broke, the journey to the 
mouth of the river was resumed. As soon as this 
was past and the open sea was reached^ the 
effects of the storm of the preceding evening- were 
apparent in the angry raging of the sea, and the 
unseaworthy junks began to rock horribly. After 
a while the steamer was sighted away out at sea, 
but apparently those on board were imaware of 
our proximity, and for hours great efforts were 
made to attract their attention. By this time the 
sea had become fearfully rough ; the wind was 
against us, and the junks were tossing like corks 
on the sur&ce of the waves. So dreadful was the 
sea that it became necessary to anchor the junks 
where they were, and wait there for the coming of 
the steamer. Meanwhile efforts were continued to 
induce the steamer to notice us, but all in vain. 
As many of the soldiers as could stand on their 
feet discharged volley after volley of rifle shots in 
the hope of attracting the steamer's attention, and 
a large sheet belonging to one of the party was 
hoisted as a signal of distress. After long hours 
of tossing about, in imminent danger of our 
being any minute overwhelmed by the rag^g sea, 
the steamer hoisted sigfnals of recognition, and 
bore down to our assistance. By this time nearly 
everyone on board was utterly prostrated, having 
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eaten nothing for many hours on account of the 
food supply having run short. The soldiers of our 
guard had abandoned all hope of life, and were 
calling upon Buddha to save them. When the 
steamer bore down upon us the soldiers hailed it 
as the " life-saving god." But our perils were not 
yet over. Owing to the terrible sea prevailing it 
was utterly impossible to approach near enough 
to the steamer to go on board. Contact with the 
junks would inevitably have resulted in the latter 
being dashed to pieces, and all hope of getting on 
board was abandoned. And now began a more 
awfiil pitching than had been the case before, and 
to avoid the jimk being entirely swallowed up by 
the waves, it became necessary to cut the rope and 
separate from the steamer. This was done, and at 
once the crew steered the junk back to the place 
whence we had started two days before. None of 
us was sorry to return, for we knew it meant escape 
from a terrible fate which had been staring us all 
in the face for several hours. In a few hours we 
were back in a place of calm and safety. 

"Having arrived again at the mouth of the 
river, the party left the junk and went ashore, 
taking up accommodation in a large warehouse 
some distance from the water's edge. Here we 
remained until the evening of the following day, 
hoping when the sea was more favourable to try 
once more to board the steamer, should she be still 
waiting for us. Towards evening of the second 
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day a report was brought in that a hundred Boxers 
had arrived in the town, having heard of our being 
there, and were contemplating an attack upon the 
party. But fortunately another party of missionaiy 
refugees had arrived the day before, accompanied 
by a strong military escort. The two bodies of 
soldiers thus combined were numerous enough to 
repel a much larger number of Boxers than were 
reported, but our dread was that the miscreants, 
fearing to attack us when we had so large and 
strong a guard, would, according to their fiendish 
custom, set fire to the place in which we were. To 
avoid such an eventuality, it was decided to leave 
immediately and make an effort to get out to sea. 
Accordingly that same evening at ten o'clock the 
retreat to the boats was commenced ; and by twelve 
o'clock midnight, and under great risk and diffi- 
culty, the whole of our party, with the baggage 
and the women and children, were safely convejred 
on board the boats again. Towards morning we 
put out to sea, and as the sim rose we described the 
steamer still waiting for us in a calm sea. By 
eight o'clock all were safely aboard the steamer, 
and twenty-four hours afterwards it anchored in 
the harbour of Chefoo."* 

Another Old Augustinian who became through 
stress of circumstances a refiigee, though in this 
case his life was not actually threatened, was the 
late Canon F. H. Fisher, Rector of Pretoria ; who 

Land of Sinim, Vol. viii., No. 4, p. 59. 
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after, as chairman of the relief committeey arranging 
for the exodus of nearly two thousand Britishers 
from the Transvaal in 1899, ^^^ himself put over 
tlie border by the Boer authorities. This is the 
accoimt that he himself gave of his adversities. 
** It was hard at last to leave the home, the roses, 
and above all the books, to lock up the empty 
house, and to go forth to the unknown future. 
Arrived at Loren90 Marquez, (a twenty hours' rail- 
-way ride,) I foimd it full to overflowing with refugees 
like myself, and was glad to get a shake-down for 
the night in my own rugs on the landing of a hotel. 
This cost me £1 los. Luckily for my pocket I 
dropped upon an old friend — ^we had been compan- 
ions in many a boat-race and cricket match in my 
first South Afirican parish, Mossel Bay — and he 
took me to his comfortable quarters. It was a week 
before a steamer boimd westward arrived, and by 
that time this little Portuguese town was a perfect 
pandemonium. So full was it of ^all sorts and con- 
ditions of men' that respectable families were 
sleeping in the streets and squares at night. 
Hotels, boarding houses, private houses, shops, 
stores, warehouses, verandahs, — all were crammed 
with Johannesburg and Pretoria refugees. At 
length some of us got away, — 1,700 on a vessel 
. licensed to carry about 150. We had to lie in rows 
in our rugs roimd the decks. The more fortunate 
ones got something to eat; most of us little else but 
cheese, and biscuits hard enough to use for < Long 
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Tom' ammunition. Arrived at Durban, I fell iU, 
the result of overwork, exposure, and bad food ; but 
again old friends came to my aid in the persons of 
some Pretoria parishioners living in Durban^ who 
lovingly nursed me back to comparative health."* 

Many and dire were the cruelties practised by 
these Boers. Witness the words of the Reverend 
A. JeflFery of Ceres (Cape Colony), who was in the 
thick of the disturbances. " You have of course heard 
that for more than a year we have been surrounded 
almost by rebel Boers, who from time to time 
threatened to attack our town from the direction of 
the Karroo and Cold Bokkeveldt. Engagements 
were fought at a short distance from us, and 
amongst others who fell, were numbered many of 
our poor native scouts belonging to our station. 
Whenever they were caught with dispatches upon 
their persons, they were mercilessly shot down. I 
lost five of my best men whose homes were on the 
glebe. Two out of these five were ordered by those 
murderous rebels to dig their own graves, and then 
butchered in cold blood in the face of being unarmed 
and unable to offer any resistance to their captors."t 

And the Reverend T. P. Pigrum tells of the Esau 
Memorial Church at Calvinia — Esau having been a 
half-caste, who was murdered at that town by the 
Boers, because he refused to give information as to 

* Occasioiial Paper, No. 279, p. 7. 
t Occasiona] Paper, No. 324, p. 14. 
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where the English had deposited some guns when 
they evacuated the place.* And that their machina- 
tions were not confined to the assassination of black 
men was evidenced by the late Reverend J. Catling 
of Tarkastady who was himself singled out for 
execution. " We had several war scares," he wrote, 
^'for a Boer commando was on its way to Tarkastad, 
but was stopped. Had it come, many of our Dutch 
would have risen in rebellion, and I fear I should 
have been obliged to leave, for I was told that I was 
a marked man, and one of six who would be shot. 
The only reason I can imagine why I should have 
been named is that I am chairman of the South 
African League, and have taken an active part in 
endeavouring to keep the people loyal/'t 

The cognizance of such an intention on the 
part of powerful foes must be exceedingly disquiet- 
ing, and a similar danger, due to the superstitious 
igfnorance.of the natives in the New Hebrides, once 
threatened the Reverend A. Brittain. "There has 
been one little flight to us here," he writes. "I 
went to see a great man at some long distance, and 
everything was very satisfactory. Shortly after- 
wards another great man, with whom he was at 
enmity, living very much further oflF, died suddenly, 
and his people attributed the death to my having 
griven his enemy poison which he secretly adminis- 
tered to him. They were said therefore to have 

* Occasional Paper, No. 299, p. 23, 
t Occasioiial Paper, No. 276, p. 12. 
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determined to attack me, and our boys sat up all 
night keeping guard."* 

An awfiil experience was that of three out- 
going missionaries, Messrs. F. J. B. AUnatt, P. W. 
Smithy and T. Richardson, who went to Canada 
early in the year 1864. The account of their ship- 
wreck near Portland in the State of Maine is from 
the pen of the last-mentioned of them — afterwards 
Canon Richardson of Quebec — and was written 
shortly after the occurrence. "At about five 
minutes past eight in the evening we passed a buoy, 
and almost immediately afterwards the Bohemian 
struck on a rock ; but the force was so small that we 
entertained no thought of danger for a minute or 
two, till the water put out all the engine fires, and 
then the order was given to lower all the boats. 
You may imagine the disorder and confiision. 
Smith and Allnatt foimd themselves in one boat, 
and I in another. The boat that I got into was the 
large one of the ship, and they crowded more than 
ninety people into her. We were lying one on the 
top of another. I was down at the bottom of the 
boat half-covered with water, for the boat kept 
leaking very fast indeed. There were more than 
eighty Irish men and women in the boat, and they 
were screaming and kicking and jumping up and 
down in the boat, so that it was almost impossible to 
keep her fi-om capsizing. We were in this state for 
nearly five hours. When I landed I was so cold 

• Occasional Paper, No. 231, p. 23. 
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and cramped that I could neither walk nor speak. 
I tried to walk a few yards, and down I fell ; I got 
up, and down I went again, till some one kindly 
gave me his arm. You can have no idea of the 
feeling of thankfulness which thrilled through us 
all. As soon as I could recover my voice, I called 
a number of those who had been saved into the 
parlour of the hotel, and read the Thanksgiving 
Service from the " prayers to be used at sea," and 
I never read or heard an3rthing so impressive before. 
Of course I lost ever3rthing that I possessed except 
what I had on at the time — my books, clothes, in 
fact ever3rthing is gone. My books were a great 
loss, for I had a good many when I came away, as 
nearly everyone gave me books, and now they are 
all gone. But I must not repine. I must be thank- 
fiil that I am spared alive, for I am sure for five 
hours I was hovering between life and death, every 
moment expecting to go down."* 

Another ship-wreck narrative is that of the 
late Reverend James A. Colbeck of Burma, who 
was summoned from his mission-station at Moulmein 
to go by sea to a place called Amherst to marry a 
couple. It was on the return voyage that the 
disaster occurred, when he was travelling back in a 
native boat, accompanied by three Eurasian boys 
with three men for crew. " OflF we went," he wrote, 
" and hoisted the sail, but had reason to be sorry 
for it, as almost immediately the sky grew dark, 

* Occasional Paper, No. 78, p. 8. 
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and within half-an-hour a heavy squall came on 
blowing shorewards. We tried to keep our head to 
the wind and sea, but suddenly the mast snapped, 
and the sail and yard came tumbling on the side of 
the boat, making her lurch over. We were a mile 
firom the shore when the mast snapped, and when I 
looked out I confess there seemed to be little 
probability of oiu- getting to land safe. At last we 
got half-full of water and water-logged. The boat- 
man could do nothing, so that the bpat got into the 
trough of the waves and rolled heavily; but by 
force of wind and tide we were close in shore, so I 
thought we might stick to the boat a little longer. 
We got into the surf or breakers, and then ivBre 
banged about helplessly, all getting mixed and the 
boat full of water, which, though bad, was probably 
the means of keeping us from capsizing. The man 
jumped overboard and hung on to keep the boat 
straight up, and watching the waves recedeldropped 
Jack overboard, and he got safely to shore ; then 
Donald, who went down on knees, toes, and hands, 
digging manfully into the sand, and would not gpet 
up till out of the water's reach. Hugh went out 
next, and then I followed. The shore was fairly 
sandy, so walking was not hard, and the rain 
moderated. We got together and said the Lord's 
Prayer and a short thanksgfiving."* 

Storms and tempests of all kinds must of course 
be looked for as by no means abnormal episodes in 

* Occasional Paper, No. 335, p. 12. 
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the lives of all who have to travel much in tropical 
or exposed parts. Sojnetimes a man will make 
experience of the power of the lightningf's current, 
as in the case of the Reverend C. J. Wyche of 
Lady Frere (Grahamstown) : — " On my way home, 
on the top of a rocky ridge, a big storm burst, and 
in a few seconds the horse was walking in inches of 
water, to which I attribute our escape from severer 
effects of lightning than we had. The horse felt it 
and so did I, and in spite of a furious wind and rain 
we could not move for some little time. My watch 
was deranged, and the travelling Communion 
vessels are curiously marked. They pack into a 
leather case rather larger than a collar box, and 
were fastened to the saddle as usual." 

Or there is the story of a great hail-storm in 
Basutoland, where gobbets of ice occasionally take 
the place of what we know as hail-stones. " I had 
just reached the church to shut up the windows,' 
writes the Reverend E. Lancaster of Masite, "when 
down came the rain, and we had a most terrible 
storm which lasted for about three quarters of an 
hour. The hail was tremendous, the stones being 
as large as a mediiun-sized plum, the edges all 
rough, and there was a strong wind blowing, and 
the thunder and lightning were terrific. I was in 
the church all the time, and some of the glass fi-om 
the broken windows was carried right across the 
church — ^thirty feet: there were sixteen panes of 
glass broken in the church. Directly I could, I 
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went down to the house, and there I found a terrible 
state of things, the water coming in through the 
roof at all points, and no less than twenty panes erf 
glass broken. We all set to work to bale out the 
water, others went upon the roof and cleared away 
the hail, which was standing in big heaps ; the roof, 
being an iron one and nearly flat, was leaking 
terribly. The damage done to the crops too was 
very great, and it was a sad sight the next day^ 
ever3rthing being done for, hardly a peach left on 
the trees, and all the wheat, maize, and forage, etc., 
completely destroyed."* 

Or again, the Reverend (now Canon) F. W. 
Haines contributes his testimony as to the might of 
the elements in his part of the world. " On Augrust 
7th (1889) the West Indies were visited by a most 
terrific hurricane; and since our littte island of 
Montserrat was in the very centre of the storm, the 
devastation and destruction that it wrought baffle 
all description. Early in the morning of that day 
the glass went down with great rapidity, but the 
wind did not alarm us until nearly mid-day, when 
the storm fairly set in. We barred and nailed up 
the windows and doors at the rectory, and I took 
downstairs my wife and two little daughters and two 
friends who were visiting us, and made them stay 
in the drawing-room. It was a merciful God that 
directed us there, for had we remained in any other 
room we should certainly have been crushed to 

* Occasional Paper, No. 355, p. 7. 
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death. I cannot describe the awful anxiety of the 
next four or five hours. We all knelt down and I 
held a short service, and after commending ourselves 
to Him whose creatures we are, we tried to comfort 
one another as best we could. Meanwhile the roof 
of the rectory was being stripped off piece by piece, 
and the noise of the walls crumbling away and the 
fierce savage music of the wind and rain can only 
be realized by those who have had the terrible 
experience of passing through a hurricane." 

Another sufferer, rendered homeless and desti- 
tute through a different cause, was Mr. (afterwards 
Bishop] Bransby L. Key, whose sad plight is thus 
described by the Mission Chronicle of the Scottish 
Episcopal Church : — " It is otir melancholy duty to 
add that in consequence of the outbreak of the 
adjacent tribes, the Pondomisi, the four churches 
and schools, two huts for temporary mission pur- 
poses, his own house, library, fiimiture, and stock, 
have all been totally destroyed." Mr. Key thus 
became a homeless wanderer, dependent for shelter 
and daily bread on the charity and kindness of 
fiiends. 

Somewhat similar was the condition to which 
the Reverend J. Holland was reduced in 1882, when 
he had only been a short time in New Zealand, and 
was in charge of Krumara in the gold-bearing dis- 
trict of the south island. " No sooner," he said, 

♦No. 13, July 1880. 
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** was the parsonage finished, and we had furnished 
and were nicely settled, than a heavy loss befell us. 
In Holy Week we were awoke one morning about 
4 a.m. by the smell of fire, and jumping out of bed 
we found the whole house in flames. The houses 
are all built of wood and paper, and the flames 
were on us as we rushed out at the back door. In 
a few minutes the house was gutted and Ijring on 
the ground all of a heap. We did not save a thing, 
and neither of us had a thing to clothe us. Some 
neighbour very kindly took Mrs. Holland in, and 
another brought me a pair of trousers and an old 
coat, so I put them on in the garden, and worked 
away all day at the ruins without a shirt Two 
minutes more and we should have been burned to 
death. Thank God ! we both escaped, but we lost 
our all, and have to commence the world afresh. 
My books are the greatest loss. I had over four 
hundred volumes, and it did not leave me with even 
a Bible. We had also a large collection of curios- 
ities fi-om the east, but ever3rthing went, every 
reminiscence of home, photos, and g^fts of those 
departed."* 

The Reverend W. H. Edgell in Melanesia 
suffered the same loss, but in his case the damage 
was malicious and not accidental. Let him speak 
for himself.' "A French recruiting ship has bnmt 
down a church school, and my own house at my 
head-quarters in Raga, with all my furniture and 

* Occassioiial Paper, No. 234, p. 31. 
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my entire library, including S.A.C. prizes, which 
of course I value, and all my silver eucharistic 
vessels (three sets], and all my altar linen, and my 
stores ; and all because a native boat's crew man of 
theirs ran away."* 1 

The destruction of his books must, for a priest 
abroad, constitute the most serious loss of all, and 
one may well imagine that the Reverend H. J. 
Henry of Queensland must have found himself 
sadly in difficulties when at the outset of his career 
he had to report thus : — " My box, marked * wanted 
on the voyage,' must have fallen into the Thames 
when they were putting it on board. When I 
opened it, everything in it was ruined and my 
books reduced to pulp."t 

Still the last few recorded incidents related to 
misfortunes that did not touch the person but only 
the goods or possessions of the missionary. Sadder, 
because more directly injurious, was the accident 
that befell the Reverend Robert Gamble, one of the 
earliest students of St. Augustine's, who set out for 
New South Wales in 1854. Within three months 
of his ordination he was thrown from his horse, and 
for a long while lay insensible and unnoticed on the 
ground, exposed to the full rays of a terribly 
scorching sun. For many weeks his life seemed to 
hang on a thread, and though his physical powers 
were restored in the course of time, he never fiilly 

* Occasional Paper, No. 282, p. 21. 
t Occasional Paper, No. 296, p. 29. 
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recovered his mental faculties. Several years later, 
having had to abandon foreign service, he was 
ordained priest in England, and was licensed to 
more than one curacy ; but the promise of his life 
was blighted, his working days were soon over, 
and though he lived to be an elderly man, he 
always suffered from the effects of that early 
disaster* 

What a narrow escape from an even worse 
fete was that of the late Reverend M. A. Maggs of 
Herschel in Cape Colony ! We will let him relate 
the incident himself. "On my way home from 
Synod I had an accident which might have been a 
serious matter to myself. I was riding by moon- 
light and was very near this place, when my horse 
fell, and threw me somewhat violently to the 
groimd. Before I could extricate my foot from the 
stirrup the horse had got up, and was off at full 
speed, dragging me along the ground with my head 
downwards ; and finding it could not get rid of me, 
it began kicking, in order, if possible, to effect a 
separation. I was expecting every moment to get 
a blow on the head, which would render me 
insensible, either from the brute's heels, or from 
one of the many huge boulders that lay in the road. 
At length my foot slipped out of the stirrup, and I 
was released from my perilous situation. It seems 
almost a miracle that I came off without any injury. 

« Occasional Paper, No. 14, p. 3, and No. 294, p. 48. 
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I had a violent shaking and just one kick on the 
leg."* 

This recital of missionary dangers we will close 
with two illustrations of the perils that threaten 
life from the brute creation. This is what the 
Reverend M. J. B)rwater went through in Sarawak : — 
"I have had some strange experiences. For in- 
stance, I have seen a Dyak Christian taken by an 
alligator, and shot the reptile with a boy in its jaws. 
Robbed alligators' nests, taking away fifty-four 
eggs fi-om one nest, and forty-four from another. 
Killed alligator in first case; could not find the 
alligator in second. Had a centipede down my 
back, bit me about five times ; also bitten by centi- 
pede in my boot. Killed scorpion on my surplice, 
a large blue one, most poisonous. Have killed 
snakes almost all over the house — in my bed-room, 
in the church, on the table, in a drawer with my 
cartridges. Only the day before yesterday, walking 
through the jungle with a young Dyak servant, we 
suddenly came upon a huge wild boar. His tusks 
must have been from five to six inches long. I 
was quite unarmed: my servant carried a short 
hanger. We stood petrified. The enormous brute 
stood and stared at us: we dared not move. To run 
away would have been to court almost certain death 
for both of us. Providentially the brute got tired of 
staring, and to our intense relief shambled away."t 

* Occasional Paper, No. 238, p. 27. 
t Occasional Paper, No. 239, p. 13. 
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The other illustration is a snake-story — such an 
incident as might happen any day in almost any 
tropical country in the world. This one comes from 
Burma, the narrator being the late Reverend James 
A. Colbeck, he and his brother Arthur being 
missionaries stationed at the time at Moulmein. 
" During the night the rats were very troublesome, 
and we heard some strange loud noises. I thought 
a thief was going about the verandahs, or that the 
dogs Brutus and Boxer were rolling heavily about 
At last a heavy fall and smashing of bottles aroused 
us, but ever3rthing was still again. I had jumped 
up in bed, and Arthur got up and walked about 
with a light, but could see nothing. Next morning 
during prayers one of the boys, Augustine, was 
startled to see a huge snake coiled up over the door 
of Arthur's room. It is the door we use a hundred 
times a day to go out by. There the monster was, 
heavy and sleepy, taking no notice of anything. 
We got a couple of guns and fired at the snake. 
One gun missed fire three times, the other however 
did execution, and seemed to rudely wake up the 
reptile, which threw back its head and neck, and 
came feeling its way down the wall side, till a heavy 
coil made it top-heavy, and down the whole mass 
came on to the floor of Arthur's sitting-room and 
study. Half-a-dozen men and boys with sticks and 
clubs rushed at it, and David Hpo-Hlat seized hold 
of its tail and dragged it out of the room. It was 
pushed down-stairs, and two more shots fired point 
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blank into its body. Even this did not kill it. It 
was a p3rthon or boa constrictor, and measured 
over eleven feet. We have got the skin drying now 
in the sun. The Burmans wanted to catch it alive, 
and suggested if we trotted Boxer near it, the 
snake would go at him. I asked the man who said 
this to take the dog and hold him till the python 
was ready, but the proposition fell through."* 

* Occasiona] Paper, No. 235, p. 15. 



CHAPTER XIV. 
The Future of St. Augustine's. 

In a previous volume {Sf, Auguslin^s Monastery^ 
Canterbury^) we endeavoured to trace the fortunes of 
the house during the earlier period of its existence, 
which lasted for nearly a thousand years ; and now 
we have completed our survey by extending our 
narrative so as to comprehend the time of its 
secularization and decay, and then the restoration 
of its fabric and the revival — under altered circum- 
stances and in new conditions— of its religious life 
and work, continuing our review even down to the 
present day. Thus we have dealt with the past, 
and have endeavoured to set forth what has been 
done — ay, and what is now being done — ^both 
within the collegiate walls, and also in foreign 
lands, by its sons who here receive their training 
and go out to make full proof of their ministry 
among the heathen or their fellow-subjects in the 
colonial empire. 

But, one may ask, what of the future ? Is St. 
Augustine's destined to enjoy for a second time a 
thousand years' spell of religious usefulness ? Can 
we expect that the glory — spuritual, if not material 
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^-of this latter house will be as great as, if not 
greater than, that of the former house ? 

He would be a rash prophet who would, thus 
early in the career of the College, pretend to fore- 
cast its future. But this we may venture with 
confidence to assert, that our Foimders have profited 
by the experience and the warnings of the past, 
and have striven earnestly, and, we believe, suc- 
cessfully, to safeguard their new foundation fi-om 
the evils which conduced to the downfall of the 
old ; to assure its position as a missionary College 
of the Church of England; and yet at the same 
time to endow it with sufficient autonomy, and also 
with power to adapt itself to such new environ- 
ments and such wider requirements as the progress 
of the ages may develop in the religious world. 

Of course fluctuations must be expected to 
afifect institutions as well as causes; but at the 
present time there seems to be a tide in the affitirs 
not only of St. Augustine's College but also of 
foreign missions generally, which bids fair to lead 
on to fortune. Whether Edward Coleridge's ideal 
of a school of the prophets numbering two hundred 
will ever find its fulfilment on Beresford Hope's 
site at Canterbury may be open to doubt, the 
buildings having been planned by Butterfield for a 
membership of only fifty ; but imder the very able 
rule of the present beneficent Warden, whose 
recently accomplished reconstruction scheme is but 
one outward evidence of solid progress within. 
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there is every promise that the College is entering 
on a period of lasting prosperity and success ; and 
there is reasonable ground for hoping that this 
" one perpetual College for the training according 
to the Doctrine and the Discipline of the Church of 
England of a regular succession of such young 
men as shall be found desirous of preparing them- 
selves for the ministry of the Church " will continue 
even unto the end of the world ; and that until 
Christ's kingdom shall have come, there shall 
never be wanting a supply of Augustinians to go 
forth and *^ tell it out among the heathen that the 
Lord is King." 
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The Roll of St. Augustine's College. 

(An asterisk marks those who are deceased.) 

Wabdbns. 

1848—1849 •William Hart Coleridge, Right Rev. 

1850—1878 •Henry Bailey, Rev. Dr. 

1878— 1880 Henry William Watkins, Ven. 

1880— 1902 •George Frederick Maclear, Rev. Dr. 

1903 John Owen Farqohar Murray, Rev. Dr. 

Sub-Waedbns. 

1848 — 1851 •George Charles Pearson, Canon. 

1851—1866 •Allen Page Moor, Canon. 

1866— 1880 Edward Redman Orger, Rev. 

1880— 1882 James Frederick Vallings, Rev. 

1882—1884 Thomas Walker, Rev. 

1884—1889 •William Henry Bolton, Rev. 

1889—1894 •Charles Henry Cotes, Rev. 

1895 — 1907 Robert James Edmund Boggis, Rev. 

Fellows. 

1848 — 1 85 1 •Allen Page Moor, Canon. 

1 85 1 — 1 854 •George Herbert Curteis, Canon. 

1853 — 1855 •Samuel Thomas Pcttigrew, Rev. 

1855 — 1866 Edward Redman Orger, Rev. 

i860— 1862 William John Tillbrook, Rev. 

1862— 1869 John Bowden Trend, Rev. 

1867—1872 Gavin Frank Saxby, Rev. 

1870 — 1872 John Henry Champion McGill, Rev. 

1873 — '873 •Arthur Wedgwood, Rev. 

1874 — 1875 WUliam Masfen Roberts, Canon. 

1874—1877 •Edward Whitmore Ford, Rev. 
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1874—18:7 
1875—1875 
1877—1880 

1877— 1877 
1878— 1880 
1878— 1885 
1879— 1883 
1880—1883 
1883— 1884 
1884— 1885 
1884— 1884 
1885— 1887 
1885— 1889 
1886— 1897 
1887— 1888 
1889—1890 
1889— 1892 
1891— 1904 
1893-1895 
1895-1899 
1897—1899 
1899—1903 
1899—1902 
1903—1907 

1903 
1904 



Gamalid Milner, ReT. 
*Steph€n James Prior, Rev. 

James Frederick Vallings, Rev. 

Thomas Aleiander Ashbamham Chirol, Rev. 

Elfsood George Punchaid, Rev. Dr. 

Edward Francis Taylor, Rev. 
*Philip Samuel Smidi, Rev. 

Berkeley William Randolph, Rev. Dr. 

William Lowndes, Rev. 
^Frederick George Herbert Henry Eugene White, Rev. 
•William Henty Bolton, Rev. 

Arthur Westcott, Rev. 

William Romaine Hervey, Rev. 

Mark John Simmonds, Rev. 

Thomas fiatheway Dodson, Canon. 

Charles Henty Robinson, Canon. 

Henry Havelock Ramsay, Rev. 

Watkin Wynn Williams, Rev. 

Charles Richard Davey Biggs, Rev. Dr. 

Harry Beauchamp Cartwright, Rev. Canon. 

Charles Richard Jtll. 

Bernard Horatio Paiiy Fisher, Rev. 

Edward Baunton Ford, Rev. 

John Maurice Schulhof, Rev. 

Philip Harington Lloyd Brereton, Rev. 

William Samuel Dixon, Rev. 



Past Students. 



Entrmnce. Name. 

1849 *John Symes Williams, Rev. 
•John Griffiths, Rev. 
•Alexander Scott, Rev. 

Joseph Francis Phelps, Rev. 
•William Bramley, Rev. 
•Charles Joseph Gillett, Rev. 
•Percy Jennings Smith, Rev. 
•Arthur Wayn, Rev. 
•John Booth Freer, Rev. 

1850 •William John Bussel Webber, Rev. 

Charies Philip Emerjr, Rev. 
•John Francis Bumaby Lumley Lough, Ven. 

John Pearson, Rev. Dr. 
•Thomas John Mark Willoughby 
Blackman, Rev. 



DiooeM of Saflinf . 
Fredericton 
Nova Scotia 
Barbados 
Newfoundland 
Capetown 
Barbados 
Sydney 
Newcastle 
Newfoundland 
Guiana 
Quebec 
Newfoundland 
Nova Scotia 

Toronto 
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S&tzaace. Name. Diocese of SaQiaf . 

*Samuel fiatler Levin, Rev. Adelaide 

•Robert Gamble, Rev. Newcastle 

185 1 James Carter, Rev. Dr. Sydney 

•Erasmus Augustine Kallihima. Newfoundland 

1853 •Edward Ansell, Rev. Nova Scotia 

•John Chambers, Rev. Tasmania 

•Ernest Arthur Fussell. Madras 

•Lambert McKenzie, Rev. Guiana 

William Edward Gelling, Rev. Nova Scotia 

Philip Wood Loosemore, Canon. Fredericton 

1853 •Charles Marsden Betts, Rev. Sydney 

Joseph Dinzey, Rev. Antigua 

1854 •Mark Pitamber. Guiana 
•Walter Baugh, Rev. Natal 
Charles John Martin, Rev. Adelaide 

John Sheldon, Rev. Adelaide 

*Casper Laportire Petersen, Canon. Barbados 

•Matthew Monkhouse Fothergill, Rev. Quebec 

•William Hackett, Rev. Labuan 

•Charles Guest Franklin, Rev. Mauritius 

•Thomas Fothergill Lightfoot, Ven. Capetown 

•James Glover, Rev. Labuan 

1855 John Booth Good, Canon. Nova Scotia 
•William Chalmers, Right Rev. Labuan 

Henry Pollard, Canon. Fredericton 

Vincent Frederick Ransome, Rev. Brisbane 

•Francis Dashwood Bode, Ven. Newcastle 

1856 •Joseph Thompson Crowther, Rev. Nassau 

William John Richard Morris, Rev. Capetown 

•John Adam Thomson, Rev. Jamaica 

*John Pettener Richmond, Rev, Quebec 

•John Robert Wilson, Rev. Grrahamstown 

*Giiy Gething, Rev. Capetown 

1857 •William John Milner, Rev. Grahamstown 

Henry John Wilkinson, Rev. Calcutta 

John Reuben Hill, Rev. CalcutU 

•Frederick John Cookesley, Rev. Natal 

•John Abbot, Rev. Nova Scotia 

•Robert Louis Bonnaud, Rev. Calcutta 

1858 'James Matthews, Canon. Brisbane 
'Charles Roberts, Rev. Quebec 
•Alfred Nathaniel Mason, Ven. Tasmania 
'John Edward Herring, Ven. Wellington 
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Name. Diocese of Smiliac. 

•Michad £dwanl Mills, Rev. Calcntu 

Albert Jeffery, Rev. Capetown 

*£dwm Gibbs, Rev. Capetown 

Theodore Edward Dowling, Ven. Fredeiicton 

Antonio Tien, Rev. Dr. Gibraltar 

•John William Coe, Rev. Dr. CalcntU 

•William Crossland, Rev. Labuan 

John Stephenson, Canon. Madias 

William Ransome Mesney, Ven. Labuan 

•John Maier Strachan, Ri^t Rev. Madras 

1859 Francis Rodon Michell, Ven. Calcutta 

•George William Donnelly, Rev. Guiana 

•Armell Heniy Cnlpeper, Rev. Jamaica 

•Augustus Frederidc Caemmerer, Rev. Madras 

•Tom Scarborough Hancock, Rev. Capetown 

George Ledgard, Canon. Bombay 

William Drew, Rev. CalcutU 

Francis John Benwell Allnatt, Rev. Dr. Quebec 

Robert Mitchell, Rev. Quebec 

i860 •Robert Gibbons Nichol, Rev. Capetown 

•Henry Genever, Rev. Nova Scotia 

•Rob«t Chiiles Nelson, Rev. Fredericton 

Thomas Fancouit, Ven. Calcutta 

John Augustine Beazor, Canon. (England) 

•Amos Knell, Rev. >\ ellington 

•Robert Holland Taylor, Rev. Dr. Newfoimdiand 

George Gibeme Danvers, Rev. Brisbane 

•Mahrooud EfFendi, Rev. Gibraltar 

•Sydney Endle, Rev. Calcutta 

•Edwin Slade, Rev. Ontario 

Albert Whitmarsh, Rev. Ontario 

•Dan Desbois, Rev. Wellington 

Benjamin Shaw, Rev. Fredericton 

•William Hey, Rev. Madagascar 

George Henry Parker, Rev. Montreal 

Robert John Mullins, Canon. Grahamstown 

1861 •George Edward Drayton, Rev. Central Africa 

•John Peter Williams. Gibraltar 

•Bransby Louis Key, Right Rev. Grahamstown 

Charles Andrew Daniel, Rev. Toronto 

•Manoah James Drinkwater, Rev. Antigua 

•Charles Hawkins, Rev. Labuan 

Douglas William Dodd, Rev. Grahamstown 
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Ealmice. Name. Diocese of Sailing. 

^Thomas Richardson, Canon. Quebec 

Percy Wflliam Smith, Rev. Ontario 

Samnd Lefulere Moroka. Orange River F.S. 

Arthor Waka Toise. Grahamstown 

*£dward Dumisweni Kona. Grahamstown 

George Mitchell, Rev. Orange River F.S. 

^Alfred Augustus Roffe, Rev. (England) 

Arthur William Cooke, Canon. Ontario 

1862 James Taylor, Canon. Bombay 
Thomas Henry Villiers Appleby, Ven. Huron 

*\^niliam David Roberts Lewis, Rev. Nelson 

Charles Blomfield Smith, Rev. Mauritius 

^Thomas Abraham, Rev. Wellington 

•Joel Jackson, Rev. Natal 

John Roy Campbell, Rev. Dr. Nova Scotia 

*Yohann Jerrom. Bombay 

1863 *John Fairclough, Rev. Calcutta 

Edward Henry Ball, Rev. Nova Scotia 

John Francis, Rev. Toronto 

Charies George Williamson, Rev. Honolulu 

*Henry Maiden Burrows, Rev. Nova Scotia 

♦John Walters, Rev. Quebec 

♦William Richard Dnimmond, Rev. Guiana 

Joseph Light Wyatt, Rev. Madras 

Charles Bice, Rev. Melanesia 

William Ignatius Rawson, Rev. Madras 

1864 ♦Charles Warren, Rev. Calcutta 

Charles Henry Chard, Ven. Calcutta 

William Pilot, Canon. Newfoundland 

Alfred Chiswell, Ven. Mauritius 

Joshua Jones, Rev. Brisbane 

George William Anderson, Rev. Capetown 

♦James Henry Saturley, Rev. Fredcricton 

John Perham, Ven. Labuan 

♦Henry William Hadcn, Rev. CalcutU 

James Wagg, Rev. Melbourne 

♦Thomas Williams, Rev. Bombay 

1865 Henry Finter, Rev. CalcutU 
♦Francis Partridge, Very Rev. Fredericton 

William Scott, Rev. Adelaide 

John Compton Hands, Canon. St. Helena 

Robert Martin, Rev. Capetown 

James Benjamin Debbage, Rev. Quebec 
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^Frederick James Bateman, Rev. Colombo 

^^^nUtam Cyprian Pinkham, Ri^ Rev. Rupertsland 

*Mark James, Canon. Nassau 

John Padfidd, Rev. Nova Scotia 

James Henrjr Taylor, Rev. Maritaborg 

David Smith, Ven. Nova Scotia 

1866 *Heniy Philpot, Rev. Nassau 

David Holmes, Rev. Columbia 

William Kildahl, Rev. Sydney 

Henry John Coachafer, Rev. Toronto 

^Thomas Allmond Goode, Rev. Newfoundland 

•Robert Charles Caldwell. Madras 

Edwin Scammell, Rev. Antigua 

1867 William Augustus Pascoe, Canon. Christdiurch 
William Bdsey Longhurst, Canon. Montreal 
George Paridnson, Rev. Maritzbuig 
George Frederick Cross, Rev. Melbourne 

'Frederic George Hall, Rev. Newfoundland 

Walter Heard, Ven. Guiana 

James Alexander Hewitt, Canon. Capetown 

*Henry Thomas Stamp Castell, Ven. Nassau 

*Thurston Button, Ven. Maritzburg 

Jofiah D. Bennekazi. Giahamstown 

•Stephen M. Mnyakama, Rev. Grahamstown 

Nathaniel Cyril Mhala. Grahamstown 

1868 Henry Humphries, Rev. Nassau 
•Thomas Adamson, Rev. Madras 

William Charles Ford, Canon. Melbourne 

James Cloudesley Betts, Canon. Goulbum 

George Smith, Rev. Maritzburg 

1869 Robert Twiddy Bachelor, Rev. Madagascar 
Frederick Richmond, Rev. Brisbane 
Joseph Rushton, Rev. Dr. Fredericton 
Alfred Gadney, Rev. Bombay 
Henry Adnum, Rev. Newcastle 

•De Berdt Hovell, Very Rev. Bombay 

Thomas Blundon, Rev. Honolulu 

Shapurji Edalji, Rev. (England) 

1870 Arthur Phillips, Canon. Ontario 
Alexander Temple, Ven. Capetown 
John Hales Sweet Sweet, Rev. Quebec 
Joseph Davis Hunt, Rev. Jamaica 
Jonas Ntsiko, Rev. Grahamstown 



1871 



1873 



i873 



1874 
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Bce. Name. 


Dioceie of Sailing. 


•Knanisba Moratkhan, Rev. 


(Persia) 


•James Alfred Grfbeck, Rev. 


Calcutu 


Jamet Hale Talbot, Rev. 


Fredericton 


William Russell Almond, Rev. 


Fredcricton 


Joseph Allen, Rev. 


Melbourne 


John Raynor Sylvester Parkinson, Rev. 


Nova Scotia 


George Ditcham, Rev. 


Honolulu 


Adolphns Albert William Hadley, Rev. 


Colombo 


•Arthur Charles Waghome, Rev. 




Humfrey Davis, Rev. 


Natal 


Zacbarias Vallespinoza, Rev. 


Jamaica 


Henry John Shildrick, Rev. 


Zululand 


Henry William Little, Rev. 


Madagascar 


•William Frederick Taylor, Rev. 


Calcutta 


Fortunato Pietro Luigi Josa, Canon. 


Guiana 


Joseph Frederick Teakle, Rev. 


WeUington 


Charles Gibbon Kilner, Rev. 


Montreal 


Francis Robert Smith, Rev. 


Montreal 


Arthur Margdschis, Canon. 


Madras 


Charles Coates, Canon. 


Christchurch 




(Syria) 


Framjee James Merwanjee. 


(India) 


•Ralph 0»Neil Taylor, Rev. 


Jamaica 


Sidney Herbert Nobbs, Rev. 


Fredencton 


James Isaacson, Rev. 


Calcutu 


Hume Samuel Fuller, Rev. 


Montreal 


Richard Dickinson, Rev. 


(England) 


Henry Dunfield, Canon. 


Newfoundland 


John Osborne, Rev. 


Niagara 


•Arthur Hugh Waudby, Rev. 


Capetown 


Sydney Calvert Jackson Giime, Rev. 


Calcutta 


John Hobbs, Rev. 


Dunedin 


Henry John Mitchell, Rev. 


St.John*s,Kaffiraria 


•Henry Swift Newton, Rev. 


Columbia 




Bombay 


•George Brookes, Rev. 


Giahamstown 


♦Joseph Bamaby Charles Mniphy, Rev. 


Calcutta 


John Joseph Priestley, Rev. 


Bombay 


Hubert Hough Barber, Rev. 


Fredericton 


•Henry Huntley Neales, Rev. 


Fredericton 


\ Ebenezer Lloyd Coakes, Ven. 


St.John's,Kaflfraria 


•Edward Andrew Chapman. 


Maritzburg 


Percy Ansley Ellis, Rev. 


Bombay 
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John Holland, Rer. Laboan 

Francis William Thomas Elliott, Canon. Guiana 

Hemy Waters, Canon. St. John%Kafona 

Arthur Inman, Rer. Madras 

Richard Dendy Shepherd, Rev. Madras 

Tom Bailey, Rev. Madagascau: 

William Christopher, Rev. Gniana 

'Albert Alexander Madaren, Rev. Brisbane 

Edward Castell Osbom, Canon. Brisbane 

Wordsworth Everard Jones, Rev. Calcutta 

1875 ^Charles Mnskett Spratt, Rev. Pretoria 

Joseph William Arnold, Rev. Ballarat 

Samuel William Cox, Rev. Gtahamstown 

Alfred Roberts, Ven. Pretoria 

Henry Charles Hamilton Johnson, Rev. Newfoundland 

C. P. S. Fayez Hussein. (Egj'pt) 

•Albert Capel, Rev. North China 

•Joseph Keelan, Rev. Guiana 

•Colin Stuart Campbell, Rev. Guiana 

William Ashley Read, Rev. Ontario 

•Henry Jackson Winterbonme, Rev. Nova Scotia 

Charies Frederic Atkinson, Rev. Capetown 

•Arthur Hoadley, Rev. Fredericton 

Charles Earp Jones, Rev. Capetown 

1876 Hugh Raynbird. CalcutU 
•Greorge Salmon, Rev. Guiana 

Harry Bathurst Nonnan, Rev. Madras 

John Douglas Lord, Rev. Bombay 

•Edward Alfred Boyd. Madras 

John William Papworth, Rev. Madras 

William Philip Howell, Canon. Ballarat 

•William Greer, Rev. Fredericton 

William Swinbum, Rev. Ballarat 

Maurice James Bywater, Ven. Sarawak 
Frederick William Andrews Strange, Canon. Nassau 

Grerald Hay, Rev. Guiana 

William Howell, Rev. Sarawak 

1877 James Charles Montgomery Wilson, Rev. Dunedin 
Alfred Britten, Rev. Madras 

•Frank Hawkins Fisher, Rev. Dr. Capetown 

Charles Ernest Smith, Rev. Dr. Newfoundland 

Hugh Frazer Lord, Rev. Bombay 

Charles Bloomer Jecks, Rev. Grahamstown 
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Entrance. Name. 

Arthur Logsdail, Rev. 
*Samuel Thompson Leathley, Rev. 
•Thomas Rickard, Rev. 

John Peter Smitheman, Rev. 

John Alexander Lindam, Rev. 

1878 *George Dennis Webster, Rev. 

Thomas Elijah Danrall, Rev. 

Arthur Brittain, Rev. 

Nathaniel LeMoine, Rev. 

John Deacon, Rev. 

John Walter Austin, Canon. 
♦Joshua George Morling, Rev. 

Alfred Ramsden, Rev. 

John Arthur Colbeck, Rev. 

Frederick John Adkin, Canon. 

Herbert Francis Edward Whalley, Rev. 

Walter Hancock, Rev. 
•Arthur Brotherton Vickers, Rev. 

William West Malachi, Rev. 

William Alexander Swan, Canon. 

Francis Worthington Collcy, Rev. 

Henry Thomas Nears, Rev. 

1879 •Algernon Sydney Osborne Sweet, Rev. 

George William Matthews, Rev. 

Harry Gainer, Rev. 

Morris Tong Hayward, Rev. 

Charles WiUiam Fowler, Rev. 

William Scutcher Siggers, Rev. 

George Rawden firench Nobbs, Rev. 

Samuel Daw, Rev. 

WiUiam Joseph Helmore Banks, Rev. 

Alfred William Mackay, Rev. 

Henry Francis Crofton, Rev. 

1880 John Tryon Wilson, Rev. 
Henry James Organ, Rev. 
Edward Pick, Rev. 
John Vosper, Rev. 
Alfred Richards, Canon. 

•John Catling, Rev. 
•John Tsan Baw, Rev. 
•Alexander Salmon, Rev. 

Alfred William Brereton, Rev. 

Howard Henry Hanham, Rev. 



Diocese of Sailing. 
Calcutta 
Ontario 
Rangoon 
Calcutta 
CapetoMm 
Pretoria 
Madras 
Melanesia 
Newfoundland 
Capetown 
Jamaica 
Tasmania 
Trinidad 
Rangoon 

St.John's,Ka£ETaria 
Honolulu 
Nova Scotia 
Madras 

New Westminster 
Honolulu 
Newfoundland 
(India) 
Algoma 
Guiana 
Guiana 
Capetown 
Sarawak 
Pretoria 

North Queensland 
Ontario 
Honduras 
Ontario 
Nassau 

North Queensland 
Capetown 
Ontario 
Brisbane 
Brisbane 
Grahamstown 
Rangoon 
Rangoon 
Grahamstown 
Capetown 
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*Danid Jo9q>h Flynn, Rev. 

WflHam Yewdill Stead, Rev. 

George Henrjr Pinchin, Rev. 

Frederick Louis Qnkk, Rev. 

Robert Henry Cole, Ven. 
^Frederic CritcUey, Rev. 
i88i Henry Ward Cnnningham, Rev. 
*£mest Browne, Rev. 

Amos John Creswell, Rev. 

Frederick WiUiun Leggatt, Rev. 
^Matthew Albert Maggs, Rev. 
*Henry Havelock Smith, Canon. 

Tegid Anenrin Williams, Rev. 

Thomas Gardner, Rev. 

John Hunt, Rev. 

Christopher Lord, Rev. 
*£dmund Pocknell, Rrv. 

William Startevant Rafter, Rev. 

William Abel Tnmer, Canon. 
1883 William Thomas Forsythe, Rev. 

Edwin William Bibby, Rev. 

Martin Lnther Irving, Rev. 

Adam Clarke Laughlin, Rev. 
*John Meshach Lavender. 
^Theodore Frederick Lord. 

Walter Lionel Nanion, Rev. 

Thomas Edwin Quick, Rev. 

Alfred John Reid, Rev. 

Frederick William Samwell, Ven. 

Thomas James Stiles, Rev. 
*George Ekins, Rev. 

James Frederick Gorman, Rev. 
*Charles Frederick Lowe, Rev. 

Charles Saddington, Rev. 
•William Weaver, Rev. 
1883 Thomas Richard Regg, Canon. 

'^^niliam Henry Barnes, Rev. 

Joseph Henry Morton Nodder, Rev. 

George Armstrong Vincent RoUin, Rev. 
•William Alfred John Wells, Rev. 
•William John West, Rev. 

Herbert Henry Gowen, Rev. 

George Henry Colbeck, Rev. 



Diocese of Sailiag. 
CalcntU 

St.John's,Kaffiaiia 
Colombo 
Guiana 
Tasmania 
Guiana 

Newfoundland 
Bombay 
FredeiictOD 
Sarawak 
Grahamstown 
Rupertsland 
St.John's,Kaffiai]a 
Barbados 
Brisbane 
Toronto 
Guiana 

Newfoundland 
North Queensland 
Quebec 
Maritzburg 
Zanribar 
Bombay 
Zanzibar 
Bombay 
Bombay 
Guiana 
Fredericton 
Adelaide 
Ontario 
Barbados 
Ontario 
Nova Scotia 
Nevrfoundland 
Newfoundland 
North Queensland 
Honolulu 
Rangoon 
ACadras 

North Queensland 
Guiana 
Honolulu 
Rangoon 
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Bntnaoe. Name. 

Vmcent Howard Kitcat, Veiy Rer. 
*Cynis May Pamell, Rev. 

Xliomas Austin Milsom Smith, Rev. 
^Clement John Sparkes, Rev. 

Walter Henry Stiles, Rev. 

Henry Mark Stockings, Rev. 

Cecil Majatiwa, Rev. 
1884 George Sutton, Canon. 

Robert Atkinson, Rev. 

William Webster Burton, Rev. 

Henry George Lancaster, Rev. 

George Pennicott, Canon. 

Rowland John Fothergill, Rev. 

John Hackney, Rev. 

Ebenesser Hannie, Rev. 

Hnbert CoUison Henham, Rev. 

Jacob Manelle, Rev. 

James Robinson, Rev. 

Frederick Thomas, Rev. 
1835 *James Baxter Baxter, Rev. 

Thomas Gilbert Beal, Rev. 

Richard Coleman, Rev. 
*Henry Kingham, Rev. 

Leonard Ottley Warner, Rev. 

Edgar Bell Husband, Rev. 

Walter George Andrews, Rev. 

Albert Edward Clay, Rev. 

Thomas EUis, Rev. 

Thomas Fisher Marsden, Rev. 

Frank Smart, Rev. 

Ebenezer Frederick Ttee, Canon. 

William Charles White, Rev. 
1886 John Lumsdon, Rev. 
'William Eatough, Rev. 

John Highwood, Rev. Dr. 

Arthur Daniel Limhrick, Rev. 

John Simon Morris, Rev. 

Thomas Joseph Stevenson, Canon. 

Geoffrey Dumford Iliff, Right Rev. 

Henry George Hawkins, Rev. , 

Arthur Joseph Godden, Rev. 

George Frederick Hart, Rev. 

George Henry Lusty, Rev. 



Dioceae of Sailing. 
Honolulu 
Grahamstown 
Ontario 
Zanzibar 
Ontario 
Rangoon 
Zanzibar 
Ballarat 
Ontario 
Ontario 
Nova Scotia 
Ballarat 
Quebec 
Rangoon 

St.John's,Kaf&aria 
Bombay 

St.John's,Ka£fraria 
Ontario 
Antigua 
Capetown 
Qu'Appelle 
Ontario 
Columbia 
Zanzibar 
Quebec 
Guiana 
Ontario 
Rangoon 
Niagara 
Newfoundland 
Antigua 
Newfoundland 
Adelaide 
Fredericton 
Guiana 
Madras 
Zululand 
Capetown 
North China 
North Queensland 
Madras 
Madras 
Calcutta 
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1887 Walter Heniy Thompson, Rev. North China 
Sidney John Bloyd, Rev. Adelaide 
Edward John Holt, Rev. Barbados 
Arthur Fraenkel Jeffery, Rev. Capetown 
Frederick William Nichcds, Rev. Sarawak 
AngQstns George Bayly, Rev. Newfoondland 
Sidney Chailes Croodman, Rev. Ontario 
Frederick William Haines, Canon. Antigoa 
Edmund Guy Sargent. Sarawak 
William Henry Thomas White, Rev. Grahamstown 

1888 William Henry Elkin, Rev. Falkland Islands 
Frederic Caont, Yen. Antigna 

John William Flinton, Rev. Columbia 

Ernest George Biiller, Rev. Columbia 

Garland Pamell, Rev. Grahamstown 

'Walter King, Rev. Zanzibar 

Oliver Haydock Wilson, Rev. Guiana 
Frederic Caesar Parr Clucas Clarice, Rev. Rangoon 

Horatio Kenney, Rev. Rangoon 

Wilfrid George Martin Murphy, Rev. Adelaide 

Frederic Newham, Rev. Ontario 

John Warren, Rev. Adelaide 

1889 Frank Stuart Slodden Pring^e, Rev. Guiana 
Edward Howard Lea, Rev. Bathurst 
William John Bate, Rev. Ontario 
Daniel Bates, Rev. Newcastle 
Henry Blacklock, Rev. Ontario 

*John Meirick Dashwood Bode. Newcastle 

Benjamin Dore Bryant, Rev. North Queensland 

Albert Edward Franklin, Rev. CalcutU 

Cyrill John Wyche, Rev. Grahamstown 

Albert Barrett Stumbles, Rev. Grahamstown 

Edgar Lancaster, Rev. Bloemfontein 

Alfred Darby, Rev. Bombay 

Joseph James Bowker, Rev. Rupertsland 

John Fisher, Rev. Ontario 

Frederic William Goodman, Rev. Saskatchewan 

George Griffiths, Rev. Riverina 

James Grindrod, Rev. Zanzibar 

John William Jones, Rev. Ontario 

Henry Marriott, Canon. Newfoundland 

Thomas Percy Pigrum» Rev. Pretoria 

1890 Benjamin James Shaul, Rev. Nassau 
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Entrance. Name. Diocese of Sailing. 

^Francis James Rock Smith, Rev. Newfoundland 

Henry Kilner Woodward, Rev. Calcutta 

Frank Herbert Hartley, Rev. Toronto 
Frederick Michael Christian Boehm, Rev. Capetown 

Edmund Richard Clough, Rev. Ballarat 

Nelson Wellesley Fogarty, Rev. Capetown 

Walter Harold Kisbey, Rev. Zanzibar 

Horatio John Read, Rev. Newfoundland 

Albert Charles Waller, Rev. Windward Islands 

Edward Henry Whittington, Rev. New Westminster 

189 1 Robert Kinnimonth Bennett, Rev. Nassau 
Sydney Russell Browne, Rev. Trinidad 
Arthur Gatehouse, Rev. Bombay 

*Hanry Dudfidd Grerrish, Rev. Zanzibsir 

Charles Inchbald Radford, Rev. Zanzibar 

Clarence William Wallace, Rev. Grahamstown 

Alfred Groves, Rev. Madras 

*William Henry Forster, Rev. Ballarat 

George Ross Godden, Rev. Newfoundland 

Francis John Griffith, Rev. North China 

Charles Hudson, Rev. Ballarat 

Edwin Albert Maley, Rev. Newfoundland 

William Ernest Rowley, Rev. Capetown 

John Henry Whaits, Rev. Capetown 

1892 'Reginald Sparke Baricer, Rev. Capetown 

Ernest John Ambrose Hollings, Rev. Bombay 

Frauds Rudder Manning, Rev. Jamaica 
William Nathan Charles Marchant, Rev. Capetown 

James Williams, Rev. Qu'Appelle 

'James William Thomson, Rev. Nova Scotia 

'Charles Foskett, Rev. Guiana 

Willie Whichello Castle, Rev. Grahamstown 

Thomas Edward Johnson, Rev. Lucknow 

1893 Alexander Edmund Butler Leahy, Rev. Bombay 
Arthur Annett, Rev. Grahamstown 
Herbert John Boon, Rev. Lebombo 

'Percy Richard Lockett Fbher, Rev. Rangoon 

Robert Johnston, Rev. Nova Scotia 

Thomas Frederick Jones, Rev. (England) 

Harry Cecil Bateman, Rev. Bombay 

Edwin Henry Day, Rev. Rangoon 

Russdl Payne, Rev. Calcutta 

Francis Joseph Betts, Rev. Ballarat 
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John Hemy Bone, Rev. Gnhainstown 

Samiid Ayhoaer Dawson, Rev. Newfoundland 

William Hemy Edgell, Rev. MHanfaaa 

Joseph WilMn Fogarty, Rev. Qa' AppcUe 

Edgar Roae, Rev. Bloemfontein 

1894 Thomaa Parker George, Rev. Jamaica 
Walter Hooker, Rev. Antigua 

*T1iomai Alfred Beckett, Rev. Guiana 

John Reeks, Rev. Nova Scotia 

William Samoel Stone, Rev. Capetown 

William Robert Yates, Rev. Trinidad 

James Cottitll, Rev. Bk>emfontein 

Edgar Thomas Willmott, Rev. Capetown 

William Medland Breach, Rev. Capetown 

'Sydney Malcolm Wdlbye Brooks, Rev. North China 

Reginald Vivian King, Rev. Newcastle 

*Charies Pearson L4iyboome, Rev. Trinidad 

Walter John Baliol Scott, Rev. Rockhampton 

1895 Albert Percy Swindell, Rev. Capetown 
Harold Francis Wilson, Rev. Dr. Newfoundland 
Ronald Percy Goodwin Aleiander, Rev. Mashonaland 
Ambrose Henry Beavin, Rev. Nova Scotia 
Frederick Jones, Rev. North China 
Thomas Edward Peters, Rev. Perth 
Hairy Robert Qoinn, Rev. Niagara 
William Hemy Thomas, Rev. Niagara 
Sydney Norman Bishop, Rev. St.John*s,Kaffraria 
Allen Thnrlow CrasweU, Rev. Perth 

Thomas Fisher, Rev. Rangoon 

Aithor Fowler, Rev. . Chrbtchurch 

Sidney Warren Lavis, Rev. Capetown 

Percy De Laore Mnsgrove, Rev. Bathurst 

William Netten, Rev. NewfoandUmd 

Gregory Mpiwa Ngcobo, Rev. Zulnland 

Francis Eling Pearse, Rev. Zanzibar 

Harry Gordon Pegg, Rev. Newfoondland 

1896 Arthur Do wrick Beavan, Rev. Christchuich 
Ben Darcey Beeley, Rev. Sarawak 
Arthur Neil Litt Buckley, Rev. St.John's,Kaffiaria 
Arthur Edwin Henry, Rev. Brisbane 
Leonard Thomas Maund, Rev. Adelaide 
Charles Edward Rolfe. Bloemfontein 
Henry Thomas Stealey, Rev. gu'Appette 
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Entrance. Name. 


DioceM of Sailing. 


Ernest Gill, Rev. 


Perth 


Hubert James Nind, Rev. 


Melanesia 


Thomas Arthur Nind, Rev. 


Osaka 




Osaka 


Eustace Jellicoe Rogers, Rev. 


Ballarat 


Arthur Doran Webb, Rev. 


Honduraa 


1897 Harry Gibbons, Rev. 


St. Helena 


Edward Conrad Grross, Rev. 


Qu'AppeUe 


John Hayes, Rev. 


Tasmania 


James Edwin Jones, Rev. 


Qu'Appelle 


•Henry Ethdbert LeGood, Rev. 


Zanzibar 


Percy John Ryall, Rev. 


Perth 


Sydney Jordan Yates, Rev. 


St.John's,Kaflfraria 


Stephen Garabedian, Rev. 


Lahore 


Ernest Edwin Lilley, Rev. 


Capetown 


Arthur Stuart Robins, Rev. 


Mashonaland 




Zanzibar 


1898 George Herbert Duder, Rev. 


Qu'Appelle. 


Robert Basfl Farr-Coz, Rev. 




Samuel Foskett, Rev. 


Madras 


Stanley Adolphus Thomas Champion, Rev. 


Bathurst 


Herwald Ramsbotham Davies, Rev. 


Trinidad 


William Henry WUlonghby Goddard, Rev. 


Newfoundland 


Cecil William Howard. Rev. 


Melanesia 


Morton Smith Hartley Williamson, Rev. 


St.John's,Kaffniria 


John Christopher Geoffrey Wood, Rev. 


Lucknow 


1899 Charles Henry Hemming, Rev. 


Lahore 


Joseph Depledge Crabtree, Rev. 




Arthur David Thomas Floyde, Rev. 


Calgary 


Albert WiUiam Lee, Rev. 


Zululand 


Douglas Trumble, Rev. 


Perth 


Henry Luke Kyle Hogan, Rev. 


(England) 


John Randle Darwall, Rev. 




Ralph Gilbert Ledgard, Rev. 


Bombay 


Charles Carpenter, Rev. 


Newfoundland 


Herbert Francis Aleiander Champion, Rev. 


Sydney 


FhiUp De Lande Falkner, Rev. 


Bloemfontein 


Joseph Hutchby, Rev. 


Pretoria 


Edgar Filippo Charles Josa, Rev. 


Antigua 


Sidney Edward Lindridge, Rev. 


Bloemfontein 




Newfoundland 


Charles Mercer Stiddngs, Rev. 


Newfoundland 


Charles William Winch, Rev. 


Adelaide 
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1900 Henry Aldersey, Rev. 
Colin Wafrid Weston, Rev. 
Harry Victor Whitehouse, Rev. 
Herbert James Henry, Rev. 
Jacob Brinton, Rev. 

Charles Harrington, Rev. 
Oscar Charles Hine. 
Harry Clifton Joy, Rev. 
David Rees Morris, Rev. 
Thomas Whitehead, Rev. 

1 901 George Shackleton Boys, Rev. 
Hngh Vivian Fairboum, Rev. 
Leonard Ernest Oscroft, Rev. 
Francis Thomas Stead, Rev. 
Harold Sanderson Robins. 
Frank William Gedye, Rev. 
Enstaoe Vernon Howard, Rev. 
Sydney Vere Kidd, Rev. 

John William Hadrian Sowerbutts, Rev. 
Lawrence Chase Walcott, Rev. 

1902 Joseph William Dennis, Rev. 
James Lionel Homer, Rev. 
Arthur John Oakley, Rev. 
Horace Hamilton Webb, Rev. 
Henry Owen, Rev. 

Lewis John Rowe, Rev. 

Frank Wells, Rev. 

Frederick Handel Harrison, Rev. 

William Robinson, Rev. 

Herbert George Enghind, Rev. 

George Hodson Foote, Rev. 

George Augustus Sdwyn Padfield, Rev. 

1903 Joseph Cowan, Rev. 

Harold Austin Earp Jones, Rev. 
Joseph Walter Hunter, Rev. 
William Grant Mawson, Rev. 
Noel Roberts, Rev. 
Wilfrid John Simmons, Rev. 
Ernest James Simpson. 
Charles Frederic Burrell, Rev. 
Cecil Herbert Chater. 
Nicholas Saunders Facey, Rev. 
George Hall. 



DtoceaeofSailiBp. 
(England) 
Tinnevelly 
Newfoundland 
Brisbane 
Newfoundland 
Rupertsland 
Capetown 
Bloemfontein 
Pretoria 
Perth 
Osaka 

Bloemfontein 
Pretoria 
Zanzibar 
Mashonaland 
CalcutU 

Lucknow 
CalcutU 

St.John's,KafiTaria 
Jerusalem 

Saskatchewan 
Capetown 
Capetown 
Guiana 



Waiapu 

Rupertsland 
Lucknow 

Capetown 
Shantung 
Shantung 
Pretoria 

Mashonaland 
Zululand 

Newfoundland 
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Eotmice. Name. 

Sidney Clive Harding, Rev. 

Frederick AHvian Harrison, Rev. 

Aostin Locke Richards, Rev. 

Norman Archibald Rivers Tippett, Rev. 

Henry Merriman Waters, Rev. 

Frederick Wilson, Rev. 

Hagh Angostine Murphy, Rev. 
1904 Charles Edward Barratt, Rev. 

Clarence Price Matthews, Rev. 

Cyril Hankin-Turvin, Rev. 

William Frederick Horace McCready, Rev. 

Edmund Derby Smith, Rev. 



Dioceie of Sailing. 



Bombay 
CapctoMm 
St.John*s,Kaffraria 
Corea 
Rockhampton 



Capetown 
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